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To 


INTRODUCTION 


the Secretariat Record Office, Bombay, has the oldest British document in 
India besides being the repository of the records created by the East India 
Company first at Surat and then in Bombay. Forrest hds published a few 
selections trom the vast mass of material available here. A “ Catalogue Series ” 
of the contents of Secretariat Record Office is in preparation and the first volume 
in this series (Descriptive Catalogue of the Secret and Political Department 


series 1755-1820) has already been published and the second volume (Catalogue 


of Puolic Department Diaries 1720-1820) is ready for the press. A _ historical 
Series is also planned and volumes will be issued as and when ready. 


There are a few gaps in our Diaries and volumes which are Slowly being 
filled. During the course of our work we have also acquired microfilms and 
photoprints of documents pertaining to the history of the East India Company 
and its relations mainly with the Marathas. 


Publication of our catalogue and historical series is a slow process. There 
is interesting material in our record repository which would be of use to students 
of history o: the Marathas and of the indo-British period. With a desire to 
bring to the notice of scholars some of these materials, the Department of 


om’ 


Arenives, Government of Maharashtra has undertaken to issue of this Bulletin. 


The present issue of the Bulletin contains material on Nana Saheb Peshwa 
whose name was considerably in the news during the las: four years. 


A photocopy of Anderson’s Journal was acquired from the Common Wealth 
relaiions Office, London, and, as this document has often been mentioned but 
never published before, we are offering it for the consideration of scholars. 

The autobiographical fragment (aTe@fra) published here is an interesting 
and human document giving glimpses into the life and thinking of an average 
Marathi family in 1857. 


We hope to issue further numbers of bulletin in due course. | 


P. M. JOSHI. 
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EDITorR. 


JOURNAL OF 


JAMES ANDERSON ESQR., 
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London. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


James Anderson, brother of the famous David Anderson was born on 
23rd October 1757. He joined Bengal Army as cadet in 1775 and became 
a Lieutenant in 1778. He was with David Anderson at Benaras during the 
disturbances of 1781. In November of the same year Hastings appointed him 
as his aide-de-camp. In 1782-83 we find him working as Assistant to David 
Anderson who was then Resident at the court of Mahadaji, a position to which 
he succeeded on David’s retirement in November 1783. James was the Resident 
with Sindia from 3rd November 1783 to 30th December 1786 Gunns which 
period Sindia was on the move. 


He’ left Sindia’s Darbar towards the end of December 1786 due to indifferent 
health and his place with Sindia was taken by William Kirkpatrick. Warren 
Hastings was much impressed by the political insight shown by James Anderson 
who very rightly interpreted? the Maratha policy of delaying the signing of the 
treaty of Salbai. Warren Hastings recognised the merits of James Anderson 
and in a letter to a friend he says of James, “I have no doubt of being right 
he is a fine lad”. | 


The relations between Anderson brothers and Mahadaji Sindia were very 
cordial. David Anderson became a warm supporter of Mahadaji Sindia and 
used to espouse Mahadaji’s cause with Warren Hastings whenever he was 
consulted about Sindia’s affairs by the Governor General. Sindia in his turn 
shows a great liking for David Anderson’. “ 


Mahadaji was much pleased with the services rendered by the Anderson 
Brothers in interpreting the Marathas to the Company and advocated a grant 
of Jagir worth two lakhs to James Anderson and he wrote to Nana to this 
effect suggesting that a grant should consist of a territory from the Surat Athavisi 
yielding a suggested revenue’. 


Nana Phadnis did not take kindly to this proposal. He was reluctant to 
endorse Mahadaji’s proposals being afraid that this may result in an increase of 
prestige for Mahadaji in the Maratha affairs. In his reply to Sindia he says 
“In the treaties that were concluded with the British there is no agreement of 
granting Jagir to Anderson. Besides Anderson did not help us to get back 
the places lost to the English during the war especially Thana, Salsette, Bassein 
and Broach. Upton who came to Poona was at least responded favourably 
to our claim about these places. David Anderson was considered by us as 
a gentleman who would have considered favourably Maratha interest, that is 


Cannan nd 


1 Anderson married Catharine, daughter of Andrew Grant Esqr. in November 1800. He 
died in October 1833 (Ross, Cornwallis Correspondence, p. 217 n. 1). 


2 Dodwell, L. LXX—pp. 172-73. 
3 Thid. 

4 PRC TI, p. vii. 

5 Patre Yadi, Ls. 418, 428. 
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why we agreed to Upton being replaced by Anderson. However Anderson 
would de granted a sanad of Jagir worth one lakh from the territory of the 
Gaikwac'. Mahadaji’s stand was that he was committed to Anderson and 
he wrcie back to Nana, saying, I have already entered in an agreement with 
oe cerscn end have promised him a Jagir of 14 lakhs*. Nana in return accepted 
sahadaji’s proposal but suggested that the Marathas should press for 


eo Com ees enw eos! of the five articles by the treaty supplementary 
to the treaty of Salbai’. “Then there arose a correspondence as to whether 


SORT cad - assigned from the Gaikwad’s territory or from the territory 


2 S65 

of tne Peshwa’. Las ily a sanad granting Jagir of Hamirpur in Bundelkhand 
was sent to Mahadaji. This was a year in which the British entered into a treaty 
wit Tippu, 


bh 
(lith March 1784}°, without consulting Mahadaji in contravention 
of the treaty of Salbai. 


he part of James Anderson, he displayed considerable diplomatic skill 

l ins:ght in dissipating the annoyance caused to Sindia by this step 
and in aes him to agree to Malet’s appointment as resident at the 
P it. However Sindia’ s faith in the sincerity of the British was now 
snaken and he withheld the saad that he received for Anderson’. 


2¢ time Nana wrote to Sindia, “as the English had instigated the 
ira to attack us, explanation for their conduct may first be. obtained 
on before delivering the Sanad’.” Thereafter Mahadaji confessed 
to Non ne the British were unreliable and perfidious, ready to violate all 
engagements and promises when they went contrary to their interests’. 


Siddi we Ja n 


1, 
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Meier Browne who was a resident at Delhi at this time did not share 
a confidence and estime shown by James Anderson towards Mahadaji. He 
says, “TI feit a degree of reserve towards Mr. Anderson with respect to everything 
which related te Sindia, from perceiving that our opinions of his (Mahadaji’s) 
sincerity could never be recounciled®.” Anderson on his part had a very high 


opinion of Sindia. While reporting to Capt. W. Kirkpatrick his opinion about 
Meahadait, Anderson says, “Sindia although in the eagerness cof ambition may 
have committed many imprudences with respect to us, has never actually 
bsen cuilty of a breach of faith, but has on the contrary in the course of our 
connection given several instances of uncommon liberality’’. ‘Thus Anderson 
was convinced i that Sindia had never actually been guilty of a breach of faith??, 


though Mahe sda aii’s confidence was shaken in the English as seen above. 


498. HPMS, L. 229. 
HPMS, L. 343. ; 

3 Aitchison, Vil. pp. 45-46 (dt. 28th Oct. 1783). 
4 HPMS, L. 261. 

5 Atichison t®, oo. 228-232. 

6 APMS, L. 344 (dt. [Oth Dee. 1784). 

7 Fhid, L. 355. 

8 NAM. TH, p. 143. 

9 Browne, p. 258. 
109 PRO Tn. G8. 


James Anderson began to stay in Sindia’s camp from 3rd November 1783 
onwards. Towards the end of May 1784 he left Sindia’s camp at Gohed with 
Bhau Bakshi to go to Lucknow to meet the Governor General. The iwo arrived 
at Lucknow early in June 1784. We see from his report that hs un 
this visit to bid farewell to Hastings. Anderson stayed with Governor Ge: 
till 26th July and then he left for Gwalior where he arrived on the 3isi July 13 
here he stayed with Sindia till 18th Cctober and after that accompanied ijaha 
to Delhi crossing the Chambal on 19th October 1784. 
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Having stayed at close quariers with Mahadaji, Anderson had a cone yh 
opportunity to study the mind and character of that Maratha chief. Sindi: 

generally charged with complicity in the murder of Me “Khan (2n 
November 1784). The Ameer-ui-Umiah, by contemporary wiilte ers like Pranchiin 
Keene’, and Browne’. But James Anderson did not share this G3 MOT anc 
states, “It is not true to warrant the belief of Sindia’s participation in the deed ° 
and further remarks, “The Morattoes in general are less Sanguinary and | 

addicted to assassinations than any other sect in Hindoostan’. ile Anderso: 
was with Sindia at Gwalior, the British were coniemplating to secure 
the person of Prince Jawan Bakht in order to strengthen their position and 
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atl : 
establish their control over Delhi’. Mahadaji reported to Nana Wek Shahze 
Jawan Bakht had flown from Deihi at the instigation of the sae thai 

had induced the Nawab Vazier tc assign some revenues for the Sana: 
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of the Prince’. Being convinced of British duplicity, Sind:a are any Move, 
even of indirect interference by the Company in the affairs of the sn ui Court® 


Of Sindia’s attitude James Anderson boidly says, “If must con a ea 
a candid review of all the circumstances I cannot much blame Sindiz for ths 
opposition he may have given it.” During this period when ‘relation beiwesn 
the Company and Mahadaji were strained, Mahadaji’s altitude with their envoy 
was praiseworthy and above reproach. Anderson admired ad a ee 
on many occasions and quoted instances of Mahadaii’s actions which hed evoked 
this appreciation? who aiso expresses in strongest terms his high zesoect for 
the character of the Marathas. He says, “ Mora! ttoes, are in general proud 
consequential, and in a high degree tenacious: but they are not insetisib': 
a proper mildness in others, and with a little attention may be easily br 
to show an accommodating disposition on their part. To eifect this : 
a point of the utmost consequence’. 
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About the 20th of March 1785 Anderson received letter from the Governor 
General asking him to take charge of the post of resident at Delhi hela by 3 
who had been recalled to Calcutta from Delhi’. 


eae ES 
me sat ead ee ard ) SASSO“ RENNN EO MAPLES mmme — MAIMLIPUON A -OINORYA VH K APO AE EE 


a 


4 Anderson’s Journal, p. 25. 

2 Francklin, p. 130. 

3 Keene, pp. 100-1. 

4 Browne, p. 270; also see Anderson's Journal p. 27. 
5 Anderson's Journal, p. 37. 

8 PRMH, I, p. 159. 

7 HPMS, L. 318. 

8 Browne, p. 271. 

9 Anderson’s Journal, p. 41. 

10 Thid. . 


12 Browne, p. 243. 
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At the beginning of March 1785 Anderson learnt about demands made 
earlier by the Emperor for the arrears of tribute of the province of Bengal due 
from the English. He also understood that Mahadaji supported these demands. 
Major Browne to whom these demands were made was asked by the Emperor 
to posipone his* departure to Calcutta till a response was received from the 
Company to a communication from the Emperor demanding this tribute. 
Anderson was disturbed to find that Mahadaji supported this demand made 
by the Emperor. The situation was critical. Anderson had to carry out the 
onrous duty of maintaining friendly relations with Sindia and at the same time 
protect the dignity of the Company’s Government. Anderson achieved great 
diplomatic success when he persuaded Mahadaji to withdraw his support to the 
Emperor for his demand for Bengal tribute. He has explained this episode in 
detail in the Journal. Anderson left Sindia’s Court on 20th December 1786. 
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JOURNAL 
OF 
JAMES ANDERSON ESQR. 


On the 2nd November 1783 I received charge from my Brother Mr. D. Anderson! 
of the Residency with Mahajee Scindia, and i continued in that station until 
the 20th December 1786, when I delivered it over to Captain Wiiliam Kirkpatrick. 
During this period a variety o: events took place which independant of their 
own importance, derive an additional Degree of consequence, from this general 
effect in the Establishment of an exorbitant power in Mahajee Scindia and the 
consequent change which they have produced in the Political Relations of the 
Company. In the Narrative which i here propose to give of my own Negotiations 
I shall endeavor to connect with it a progressive Account of the most 
important of these Events, mixed with general observations upon the views and 
policy of Scindia. But before I enter on this subject, it may not be improper 
to give some Account of Sindia, and to endeavour to trace his origin and prior 
progress. | 


._ The real Ancestors of Mahajee Scindia are unknown and indeed the 
meanness of the Village of Chomarioda the place of his birth sufficiently 
denotes their obscurity*. Of this village Scindia is hereditary Chief or patell, 
and it is somewhat singular that even in the planitude of his present power, 
he is pround of this Title, and better pleased to be addressed by it, than by 
any other mode. He is a Maratta but of the lowest cast*, and on this account ~ 
he found it extremely difficult to connect his Daughter in Marriage with any one 
of a higher Cast. He succeeded however in prevailing on a young Bramin 
to espouse her whose Relations, tho? by no means in opulent circumstances, 
were so angry at his having demeaned himself by a connection so unsuitable 
that they discarded him and have never since been reconciled to him. 


But tho’ Scindia is thus obscure in his real origin; yet his connections are 
high by Adoption. Having entered at an early period of Life into the Army, 
he found means to recommend himself to Ranojee Scindia, who adopted him 
as his son®. This Chief having employed by the Shahir [Shahu] Raja in the 
Extension of the Maratta Empite, had about the beginning of the Reign of 


1 Anderson, David : Employed by Warren Hastings on important negotiations; sent on 
an embassy to Mahadaji Sindia, at the close of the first Maratha War, to conclude peace, 
1782: examined as a witness at Hastings’ trial. 1790, being then President of the 
Committee of Revenue. D/B p. 13. 

2 Kirkpatrick, William: Son of Col. James Kirkpatrick of the Madras Cavalry; 
(d. 22 Aug. 1812), DIB p. 238. | 


3 Sindia’s family is from Kunneir Kheir (HIST qS ), a village 15 miles of Satara. 
Phalke I, pp. 1-4; Malcolm, T p. 95 now known as Kanher in Satara Taluka. DCH 
(N. Satara), 1952, p. 302. 


4 They belonged to the Kouonbee or the cultivator class, Malcolm I, p. 95. 


5 Ranoji had five sons — Jayaji, Jotiba, Dattaji, Tukoji and Mahadaji. The first three 
were by his wife, Nimbabai (Malcolm calls her Meenabai. Ibid, p. 96), and the lattet 
two were born outside wedlock of Chimabai, (Phalke I, pp. 1-4n.L. 254. Appasaheb 
was Jayaji’s nickname, so was Babasaheb of Jankoji and Nanasaheb of Mahadaji. 


(N.B. :-—L = letter; P = page). 
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Mahomed Shaw! effected the conquest of Malwa’, and the greatest part of 
Adjmere [Ajmer]; and agreeably to the general policy of the Maratta Govern- 
ment which was admirably calculated for the increase of the dominions, these 
conquests .were suffered on certain conditions to remain in his possession and 
to depend as a hereditary Fief te his Heir. At his Death? he left two Sons, 
by birth viz. Jeyapa Sindia and Duttajee Sindia: and two others by adoption 
Tuttojee [Tukoji] Sindia and Mahajee Sindia't. Jeyapa succeeded to his 
father’s extensive possessions, and was afterwards treacherously murdered at 
Marwar*’. On his death he was nominally succeeded by his Son Jenkojee 
Sindia®; but the real management of his Affairs devolved on his Brother 
Duttajee’. Both of these Chiefs as well as Tuccojee [Yukoji] Sindia, the elder 
son by adoption, were slain at the Battle of Panniput, and the right of succession 
then remained in Kiddarjee Sindia, the son of Tuccojee the elder brother by 
adoption; But Mahajee Sindia tho’ severely wounded at the Battle of Paniput, 
had yet effected his escape’ to Gualier [Gwalior], and found means to seize® 
upon the possessions of his Father in violation of the rights of his Nephew. 
This gave rise to a long contention between them in which however Kiddirjee 
tho’ at one time supported by all the influence, and power of Rago boy’ was 
at length obliged to yield; and his death which happened in the beginning of 
1784 has confirmed beyond dispute, to Mahajee Sindia the possession of by 
far the greatest part of the three fertile provinces of Malwa, Candem [Khandesh], 
Adjmere [Ajmer]. | 


1 The Sayyid Brothers elevate to the throne Roshan Akhtar, the son of Jahan Shah and 
grandson of Bahadur Shah under the will of Muhammad Shah on 9 Oct. 1719. 
Burgess p. 162. 

2 Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Sindia were appointed to the supreme command in 
Malwa in 1723 (Rajwade WU, p. 49), and in 1730-31. They were empowered to make 
settlements with the Chiefs and local Zamindars of Malwa (SPD. XXX, pp. 304-6; Dighe 
p. 109). They secured the Sanad from the Emperor granting them the right of Chauth in 
the States of Udepur, Media, Nagor and Ajmer. Subfedari of- Malwa was made over to 
them for the purposes of administration (Sarkar I, p. 255). Ranoji Sindia moved as far 
as Sironj, Rajgarh and Patan (SPD. XIV, p. 29). 

3 Ranoji Sindia died at Shujalpur on 19 July 1745 Patre Yadi, L. 49; SR. UW. L. 277: 
Phalke 1, L. 37; fHARC XI, p. 110). 

4 The controversy as to whether Ranoji had four sons or five is now settled by the 
publication of the genealogy of the Sindia family found in the official records of 
Kshirsagar, who was the Secretary of the family. Rajwade VI, L. 506; HG. p. 157. 

5 Jayappa Sindia was assassinated on 25th July 1755 at Tavsar in the siege operations 
at Nagore. SPD II, L. 48; HD II, L. 36; Phalké i, L. 140; HI, L. 325. 

6 Jankoji Sindia fell into the hands of Barkhuratar Khan at Panipat. SPD. II, L. 148; 
Rajwade Vi, Ls. 407, 408. 

7 Dattaji fell in action with Najibkhan Rchilia on {0th January 1760. Rajwade I, 
Ls. 142. 146, 165; SPD XXI. L. 182, 183; XIX, L. 56; Phalke i, L. 220. 

8 Mahedaji returned to the Deccan after the disaster of Panipat after passing through 
many ordeals. Rajwade I, L. 285: PD. J, L. 402, 425; MS p. 5-6. 

9 After the defeat of Nizam in Oct. 1763, the Peshwa Madhav Rao I thought that 
Shindeshahi must be in the hands of a capable Maratha leader and offered robes of 
chieftainship to Mahadaji through Naro Shankar. PMR I, Ls. 159, 160, 163; ISPD. L. 46; 
SMR (M) p. 186 CD 1, L. 100. 

19 Ragoboy = Raghoba = Raghunath Rao. brother of Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao b. 18 
Aug. 1734, d. lith Dec. 1783, he attained great fame for his trans. Indus achievement (1758). 
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It will easily be imagined that with such extensive possessions Mahajee Sindia 
could not fail to establish in reality a commanding influence in the State. He 
did not however acquire any ostensible appointment, and it may perhaps 
occasion surprise that with: such means in his power he should have tamely 
submitted to that usurpation of the Brahmins. by which, since the time of 
Shahu Rajah they have exclusively secured to themselves all the principal depart- 
ments of the Administration. The Truth is Sindia has wisely preferred the Reality 
to the appearance and in this he seems to have imitated the example of the 
Brahmins themselves; who tho’ they availed themselves of the weakness of 
the Shahu Rajah to deprive him of the substance of his power, thought it 
prudent to leave him the Town and still profess a nominal obedience to it’. 
Sindia in like manner, tho’ he made no material change in the forms of 
Government, tho’ he suffered Nannah and the others to remain in their 
obstensible appointments, took such means however, with the solid power he 
possessed ; On some occasions by rendering essential services to the State, as 
in the reduction of the pretended Bow? [Sadashivrao Bhau], and in others by 
the settlement of their own internal disputes, as in the confinement of Morabah 
[Moroba Dada Phadnis] and Sicca Ram Bappu*® [Sakharam Bapu Bokil], that 
he may be said in a great measure to have possessed himself of the reins of - 
Government. It is indeed curious to observe the variety of Gradations which 
a respect to form has established in the Maraita Government. About fifty years 
ago the whole powers of it were centred in one Chief*. His indolence and 
love of pleasure’ furnished an opportunity to several of his Officers under 
Colour of the necessity of entrusting the management of Affairs to a Council 
composed of different departments, to possess themselves of the whole 
Authority’. These offices made hereditary’ and the rrincipal of them, that of 
the Peshwa from the weakness of one of the Incumbents and the minority of 
his successor, became like his immediate superior, the Rajah of Sittarah 
(Satara), a mere cypher of authority, and gave place to a new usurpation of 


1 It is not altogether correct to say that Chhatrapati Shahu exercised no authority. In 
the year 1747, he actually removed Balaji Bajirao from the Office of Peshwa (AP. 59, 65). 
He was reinstated after 2 months. It may also be noted that the actions of the Peshwa 
after the Death of Shahu were guided entirely by the directives given by the Chhatrapati 
during his last days. ASZ IV, L. 5. 

2 Sadashiv Rao Bhau was killed in the Battle of Panipat. But the imposters appeared 
on the scene. The imposter Bhau was paraded in the city of Poona for everyone to see. 
He was subsequently put to death. ALS VI, pp. 2729-30. . 

3 Mahadaji’s prestige and arms prevented unrest by the supporter of the pretender. 
ALS Vil, p. 3373; AY pp. 113-114. . . 

4 Shahu became the absolute head of the Maratha State in 1708 having all powers of 
the State centered in him. 

5 Having been brought up in the Mughal Camp, Shahu slowed complete inclination 
towards Muslim manners and customs. Chitnis, p. 94. 

6 At the time of Coronation, Shahu appointed a council or an Advisory Body 
consisting of Ministers for different Departments. Personally Shahu was neither a clever 
politician nor a capable Commander. He rightly judged men’s capacity and gave them 
free hand without grudge or hinderance. ISPD pp. 275-286; AT HW, L. 5; Chitnis, 
pp. 40-43. 

7 In the course of time, offices of the Ministers became hereditary. In 1750 when 
Ram Raja succeeded Shahu and was crowned as Chhatrapati on 4, Jan. 1750, he was 
entirely nerveless, unable to make up his mind and act on his own initiative. Peshwa, im 
the interest of the State, took over executive power in his own hands from the Chhatrapati. 
The settlement that was drawn up at Sangola for the future regulation of the Maratha 
State is famous for transfer of power from the Chhatrapati to the Peshwa. PD I, Ls. 321-364; 
NR J, L. 43; SPD VI, Ls. 63-67. 
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power in the person of the Furnavees, another of these hereditary Counsellors’. 
The weakness of such-a system enabled Mahajee Sindia to raise a power of 
his own over all?, which tho’ not supported by any nominal or official 
Distinction and consequently less ostensible that the others were, yet more real, 
as being derived from extensive territorial possession®. This power has indeed 
for some time past been suspended in his operation from the extensive foreign 
objects which has engrossed the possessor of it; but that it once did exist, 
we know sufficiently from the effects of it which manifested themselves in the 
salvation of our Army at Tulligaum [Talegaon]; and before the close of this 
narrative I shail have occasion to show that this relation between Sindia and 
the Poonah Government may be successfully used as an instrument by the 
Company either to the advantage or prejudice of Scindia as the circumstances 
of our connection may hereafter render expedient. 


The great object* of Sindia in his interposition to save the English Army 
at Tulligaum® from that destruction to which their reduced situation as well as 
the known disposition of Nannah exposed them, seems to have been the 
conciliation of the Friendship of so great a power, which operating either 
directly by its aid or indirectly by its forbearance might afterwards prove of the 
greatest service in the furtherance of his grand political plans®. This conjecture 
in itself probably receives a confirmation approaching almost to certainly 
from a knowledge of subsequent events. To what other views can be ascribed 
his subsequent conduct in his general release’ of Messrs. Farwer and Stewart; 
his conclusion of a separate peace* with Col. Muir, and the active part he 
soon after took in the Settlement of a general pacification. An examination 
of the general Treaty’ will indeed set in the strongest point of view his own 
earnest desire to maintain from his close connection with us a decided 


1 Office of Phadnis is just like the office of Accountant General in modern time. His 
office has to inspect all accounts of public disbursements of every description. This officc 
became hereditary in Peshwa’s time. Nana Phadnis succeeded to this office after his father. 
In the council which was formed after the murder of Narayan Kao Peshwa to look after 
the Maratha administration in the regency of infant Peshwa, Sawai Madhav Rao, Nana 
came to the prominence and held the reins of the Maratha Raj. 


4 Nana’s weakness was that he was not a commandent. He was therefore entirely 
dependent on Mahadaji Sindia in military matters. This weakness of Nana gave prominence 
to Mahadaji Sindia. : 

3 Sindia had a territory in North India yielding a revenue of 4 crores of rupees. Phalke 
T, L. 180. 

4 Object of Sindia in having conciliation and alliance with the Company is of fourfold, 
which is explained in the English Despatch. SPDD Vol. 20 of 1779, pp. 191-192. 

5 The British started operations and marched towards Poona. They faced the Marathas 
at Talegaon and had to withdraw towards Wadgaon because of severity of Maratha attack. 
The Company's forces were routed. Mahadaji Sindia intervened and brought about: peace 
between the Maratha Council and the English. J/bid, pp. 185-187; ALS VI, L. 2464. 

6 President of the Bombay Council reviewing Maratha affairs at this time expresses the 
opinion that the friendliness of Mahadaji towards the English was actuated by certain 
motives and secret desire to make, Nana ineffective in Maratha polity. SPDD Vol. 20 of 
1779, pp. 190-192. 

7 Capt. Farmer and Capt. Stewart were made prisoners at the battle of Wadgaon and 
handed over to Sindia. They were both treated with civility and attention. Forrest (MS) I, 
p. 376; SPDD. Vol. 20 of 1779, pp. 38-39 (Farmer to Bombay). 

& Treaty between the Sindia and Col. Muir concluded on 13th October 1781. Aitchison 
V. p. 379; SPDD Vol. 25 of 1781, pp. 540-543. 


°A text of the Treaty of Salbai between Peshwa and the British. Aitchison, VII, 
pp. 39-43. ? 
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-superiority in his own State ; and the steps which he took to secure it, as appear 
‘throughout the whole treaty but particularly in the Article’ of it are of so open 
‘a nature, and So little calculated to save appearances, that it may not be 
- unreasonable to ascribe to the jealousy which they occasioned in the other 
‘Member of the State, the delay which took place in the ratification? of it. 
Another effect however has certainly resulted from it which promises to be 
attended with the most favourable consequences to the interest of the Company. 
It has laid the foundation of a distinction of interests between Scindia and the 
Government at Poonah, and has thrown the balance* of power between 
them into the hands of the English. ‘This effect has already taken place, and 
as it will not be easy for Sindia, if he should be so inclined, to undo it, the 
English by a very little management on their part, will always be able to preserve 
this advantage. But I reserve for a more proper place my observations upon 
the Treaty, and having promised this much with respect to Sindia. IT shall now 
proceed to givé a general view of the situation of affairs at the time when 
I received charge of my station. 


Before the departure of my brother the general Treaty had been carried 
into execution in all its articles excepting the 9th which related to the 
compelling of Hyder to evacuate the Carnatic, and from which indeed little 
seems to have been expected beyond the effects that might result from the 
promulgation and notoriety of it. In this particular business however several 
very important steps had been taken, a few days before my brother’s departure’. 
He has prevailed upon Sindia to write a letter® to Tippoo requiring him in the 
most peremtory manner to fulfil the terms of the treaty so far as they related 
to him, and declaring war against him in the event of his refusal 
and at the same time he concluded with Sindia on behalf of the Poonah 
Government, an eventual Treaty, by which in case of the necessity of renewing 
the war against Tippoo, the parties bound themselves to carry it on jointly 
against him upon various conditions therein specified’. Sindia had also made 


1 By Article 16 of the treaty in 1782, Mahadaji Sindia stood guarantee to both parties 
viz. the British and the Peshwa for the perpetual invariable adherance of it to the condition 
of this treaty. Aitchison VII, p. 42. 


2 Delay in the ratification of treaty took place because Nana wanted to include in it 
matters pertaining to possession of Salsette, punishment of Haidar and the territory 
occupied by the Bhosla. He pressed on Mahadaji to induce Anderson for inclusion of 
these points in the treaty. Nana also wanted Raghoba to be sent back to Poona. These 
negotiations resulted a delay of six months. Patre Yadi, Ls. 209, 214, 216, 346, 350, 352, 
353, 386, 394; HPMS, L. 208 (dt. 19th Sept. 1782). 


Another cause of delay was the opposition made by the Nizam and others to the 
mediation of Sindia in the dispute between the Marathas and the English (Foreign Depart- 
ment Secret Proceedings dt. 20th January 1783, quoted in Verma p. 380). The British 
ratified the treaty at Fort William on 6th of June 1782 and on Maratha side it was ratified 
on 20th Dec. 1782. It was made effective on 26th May 1783. Aitchison VII, pp. 43-45. 

3-Cf. HPMS WL. 227. 


4 David Anderson made over the charge of his office to his brother James Anderson on 
2nd Nov. 1783 and joined Warren Hastings at Lucknow in Mar. 1784. PRC _ I, (Chronology). 


* English translation of Sindia’s letter to Tipu will be found in SPDD Vol. 29 of 1783. 


pp. 875-879. It was sent by D. Anderson to Bombay Government with his despatch of 
24th October 1783. 


6 See Article 9 of Salbai Treaty which relates to Hyder but would have been made 
applicable against his successor Tipu. 
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a promise’, in case of his being joined by a detachment of our troops from 
Cawnpore under the command of Colonel Popham’ to proceed with him 
immediately in person against Tippoo; and it was setiled that Colonel Popham 
who had by orders of the Governor Generali come to camp to sound Sindia 
on this subject, should wait at Cawnpore till the Board’s final orders might be 
known on that head. 


All these measures my brother thought it necessary to take not less in 
obedience to the spirit of his instructions than from the possibility of their 
answering useful purposes hereafter. In these hopes however he was far from 
being sanguine. Experience had sufficiently shown the difficulties which 
opposed themselves to the success of so great an object, as that of removing 
Tippoo from the Carnatick*, by means of a negotiation carried on at the distance 
of two thousand miles from the spot*, and the overture lately made by Tippoo’s 
Vakeels to the Government at Madras seemed to uphold a fair prospect for 
any easy and speedy conclusion of péace directly with himself. For these 
reasons altho’ my brother in conformity to the general order of the . Board, 
who had recently declared to him their wish to decline any separate Treaty 
with Tippoo, had entered into all these eventual measures with Sindia against 
him, yet he stated several circumstances to show that they ought not to be 
entirely relied on, and that it might be prudent to avail ourselves of any 
opportunity that might offer of negotiating directly with Tippoo. His reasons 
are detailed at large in his letter of the 22nd October 1783°. In regard to 
Colonel Popham, the proposal which he was empowered to make, originated 
from a supposition that as Sindia had succeeded in the reduction of Gualier,® 
he would gladly proceed, if aided by our Troops, against Tippoo, and _ this 
measure, it was seen, could not fail of speedily bringing him to our own terms. 
Sindia readily accepted the offer’, but the plan was abandoned by the Governor 
General and Council from a belief seemingly well founded that he had assenfed 
to it more with a view to the completion of Schemes of Dominion which he 
had formed in his own State than the accomplishment of its professed object. 
If the measure had taken place the dread of its consequences might have 
accelerated a peace with Tippoo, and that without any of the ignominious 


1 Sindia accepted the British offer and wrote a threatening letter to Tipu telling that he 
would ‘join the British if the latter would not comply with conditions of the treaty. A copy 
of this letter of Sindia dt. 21 Oct. 1783 was forwarded to Bombay Council by D. Anderson 
along with his despatch dt. 24 Oct. SPDD Vol. 29 of 1783, pp. 875-879. 

2 ‘Brother of Admiral Sir Home R. Popham ‘: joined the Bengal Army as Captain, 
1753 : sent with a force in 1779, to assist the Rana of Gohud against the Mahrattas : took 
from Sindhia the fort of Gwalior, Aug. 3, 1780’. DIB, p. 340. 


8 Likelihood of Tipu quitting Karnatak was reported by Capt. W. Sydenham to Brig, 
Gen. Mathews, in his letter dt. 10th Mar. 1783. SPDD Vol. 28 of 1783, pp. 455-456. 


4 In negotiating with Tipu, the English wanted to try to separate Tipu from the French. 
Macartney, the Governor of Madras, therefore, conveyed Tipu’s proposals for peace to the 
Select Committee and these proposals were discussed in the meeting of the Court of 
Directors at London and decision passed on to the Governor General, Khan, pp. 63-66. 


5 In this letter D. Anderson gives an account of his discussion with Sindia over Tipu’s 
overture to the English, Tipu’s proposal to Nana and complaints against Tipu for not keeping 
terms of the treaty. SPDD Vol. 30 of 1784, pp. 82-90. 


6 Gwalior was reoccupied by the Sindia on Ist August 1783. JC L. 18, pp. 354-55; 
SR It, L. 28. 

7 J, Anderson in his letter dt. {ith Jan. 1784 informed the Bombay Council of Sindia’s 
assurances to aid the British if hostilities against Tipu were renewed. SPDD Vol. 30 of 
1784, pp. 188-189. 
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clrcurastances which afterwards attended, the one which was concluded with 
him; but beyond this possibility, we had nothing to except from it. Sindia 
had certainly in view from it, the establishment of his own authority at Poonah! 
and ke would have had little diMculty by the interposition of delay and other 
contrivances to have diverted it to this purpose. in this view of the matter, 
whatever might nave been iis success remotely and indirectly upon its real 
object the ccnsequences which in other respects it must have invclved are such 
as afford reason to believe that it is fortunate, the measure was never carried 
into effect. 

Little of moment occurred during the two cen morths of my Residency. 
On the 9th of November, I received from Bow Bueksey [Bhau Bakshi} 
Bills on a Banker at Broache to the amo cunt of 90,000 Siccat Rupees as 
a compensation ior the houses of the English gentlemen there, which by the 
cession of the place to Sindia had fallen into his possession, or at least had been 
rendered useless to their former occ upanis’. I lost no time in transmitting this 
Bill to Mr. Boddam, who as 1 had afterwards the satisfaction to learn 
duly received the whole amount and distributed it to the several claimants in 
the proportions due to them. On the 26th of November Anindee Bye the sister. 
of Sindia and widow of a Maratta Chief named Nimbolkar arrived in camp, , 


1 According to the treaty of Salbai the Peshwa’s correspondence intended for the 
English, was to pass through Sindia. But Nana Phadnis finding the procedure cumbersome 
and dilatory, decided to have direct dealings with the Governor General. AT Il, L. 7, 
p. Il. 


This intentional departure from the deliberate procedure stipulated in the treafy of Salbai 
was supported by the English with a view to minimise the prestige of Sindia. at the Poona 
Court. Boddam, in his ietter of 29 April 1784, had already requested Nana to permit one 
Sayyed Nuruddin Husein Khan to stay in Poona as a representative of the English. 
FP, L. 45 (p. 26). 


2 The British found no necessity of securing the help of Sindfa as they started peace 
discussion with Tipu at Mangalore in the beginning of March 1784. SPDD Vol. 30 of 
1784, pp. 305-307. — 


3 Bhau Bakshi : His full name was Sadashiv Rao Malhar. He was one of the 
principal officers of Mahadaji Sindia. By order of Sindia he visited’ Hastings at Lucknow 
(as Sindia’s confidential Minister) in May-June of 1784 (HPMS Ls. 310, 324; CPC VI, 
Ls. 1140-41). He accompanied Hastings and Prince Jahandar Shah to Beneras (HPMS, 
Ls. 338-9). Even after Hastings’ departure 20 Calcutta he continued to stay with the 
Prince (Ibid L. 369; CPC VI, L. 1612). e finally left Lucknow on 2nd October 1785 
after taking leave of the Prince and the Vazit (CPC Vil, L. 340). When Daulat Rao 
Sindia succeeded Mahadaji in 1794 he appointed Bhau Bakshi as his Dewan which 
office he held till his death about the beginning of 1802. (did, p. 5n). 


4 A variety of rupees had been coined in the Company’s territories. The term ‘Sicca’ 
had been applied to newly coined rupees, which were at a batta or premium over those 
worn, or assumed to be worn, by use. AV, pp. 834-35. 


5 D—D. Anderson informs Bombay Council, dt. 23rd July 1783 that Sindia agrees to 
compensate for British property in Broach. SPDD Vol. 29 of 1783, p. 605; HPMS, L. 223, 
(pp. 280-281). 


William Hornby, the Governor of Bombay informed David Anderson and Warren 
Hastings by letter dt. 7th April 1783 that while Broach was in the possession of the British, 
the Company’s servants and others settled under their protection have established 
a considerable property in houses and buildings and have likewise debts and other concerns 
unsettled, all of which will be lost to the proprietors upon the surrender of. the place to 
Mahadaji Sindia, unless due provision has been previously made in the agreement with him. 
Gaikwads WI, pp. 129, 131. 


William Hornby informed Rawson Hart Boddam (the Governor of Bombay: Ist Jan. 
1784 to 7th Jan. 1788) that Mahadaji Sindia sent his officer Bhaskar Rao to settle with 
the English at Broach a fair and adequate compensation for the property of Broach, 
Ibid, p. 141. 
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Levine been met at a distance by Sindia and received by him with great respect 
s-:] attention. Her journey from the Deccan was not merely from private 
rnocives. Some connexion having formerly subjected between her husband and 
ine iizam, the latter had availed himself of the opening which that circumstance 


Se 


afforded him to give her some instructions about the establishment of a good 
undesstecding between him and her brother’, and she had aiso a commission 
to prososs to Sindia that he should exert his endeavours with the English 


to ovtain from them payment of the arrears of Tribute due to him for the 


Sivcars, This latter circumstance was not mentioned to me, by Sindia, till several 
montis after: but he did at this time through his Minister Bow Buxey 
[Ee Bakshi] communicate io me the general objects of her journey, and he 


hil c 
assed an sarnest wish that the Nizam might be included as a principal in the 
Treaty against Tippoo. This matter had been before hinted to my 
ay S his sentiments in my answer that the scheme appeared 
oubted not but that whenever the matter should be in 


such a train as to admit of its being stated as a formal proposition, it would 
be readily acceded to. 


Early in December ! received from the board a letter in which was enclosed 
for my information several letters and documents from F. St. George relative 
to the deputation of Messrs. Sadlier and Staunton to Tipoo, to negotiate and 
2a peace with him?, and I was left at liberty to communicate or 
4 this intelligence from Sindia es might appear to me most advisable. 
I had no hesitation in preferring the concealment of it. I knew how anxious 
both Sindia and Nannah were for retaining the negotiation of peace between 
us and Tippoo in their own hands*, and. as their anxiety on this head appeared 
to be founded on their wish to implicate with this business several claims of 
their own which I foresaw must inevitably, retard, if not absolutely oppose the 
conclusion of it, I was of opinion that a knowledge of our intentions so 
repugnant to their views would lead them rather to take measures to thwart 
than to forward them. These reasons as the grounds of the Revolution I had 
adopted, I submitted to the Board in a letter to them under date the 
Sth December. 

In the course of the month of December, I received from Bow Bucksey by 
desire of Sindia frequent representations of the great warlike preparations, 


1 Anandi Bai Nimbalkar, sister of Mahadaji Sindia was the wife of Rao Rambha Maha 
Rav Nimbalkar, a Maratha Sardar in the service of the Nizam. It was said that she was 
eputed to her brother by the Nizam with a promise of conferring on her the Jagir of 
three Icxhs if she was successful in her diplomatic assignment. MDB I, L. 114 (p. 227); 
SMR (UO TY. op. 223-24. 2 
Letter of March 1784 mentions the details of Anandibai’s talk with Sindia regarding 
© proposal for maintaining friendly relations between the Nizam and Sindia. HPMS L. 301. 
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2 The Madras Governor Macariney and his Council, had, on the suggestion of Appaji 
Rau, Tipu’s Wakil, appointed on Oct. 31, 1783, Anthony Sadlier, second in Council and 
Committee of the Presidency, and George Leonard Staunton, private secretary to Lord 
Macartney to proceed to Mangalore in order to secure the release of the English prisoners 
of war and to enter into a treaty with Tipu. Khan, p. 67. : 


The Governor General thought that since the Marathas had considerable claims against 
Mysore, which they wanted to settle before peace was made between Tipu and the 
Company. their mediation would not only be rot helpful: it would in fact complicate 
. the negotiations and delay the peace. Jhid, p. 66. : 


¢ Having promised the friendship to the Marathas the British should have informed the 
Poona Court about the negotiations for peace between the Company and Tipu. When Nana 
Phadnis heard about the treaty he became incensed at this sudden conclusion of the 
hostilities by the British without taking the Marathas into confidence. Nana wanted 
Mahadaji to convey the displeasure of the Maratha court to Anderson for this breach 


a by the British in contraventio” of. the article 9 of the Salbai Treaty. CPC VI 
ay A020. | ; 3 
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that were making at Poonah to act immediately against Tippoo' in case of 
his evading a performance of the points required of him in the letter lately 
written to him and or Nannah’s anxious desire to be assisted either by a are 
of Coionei Charies Morgan’s detachment or by a Detaciment of troops fro 

Bengali’. I had no particular conversation however on this subject with Sin dia 
until near the middle of January, when in consequence of my having 
communicated to hira by order of the Board, some steps that it had been found 
necessary io take, to secure Mangalore against the treacherous designs of 
Tippoo he entered into an explanation of his ideas in regard io our future 
conduct towards Tippoo’. The particulars of ihis conversation I laid before 
the Board as an accompaniment to my letter to them under date the 13th January 
1784. The substance of it was, that we ought not to trust in any shape to Tippoo, 
as his object in every thing was treacherous. That we ought carefully 
to avoid any negotiation with him independent of them; that we ought strictly 
to adhere to the plan already laid down for his reduction in case of his 
non-compliance with the terms of the Sth Article of the Treaty; and that as 
Nannah had already on the possibility of hestile measures. becoming necessary 
entered into expensive preparations we ougint to lose no time in putting on 
foot an expedition from the Frontiers of our Bengal Dominions to join them. 
I assured Sindia in reply that being in a perfect state of preparation, we would 
carefully guard against the treachery of Tippoo: and that, altho’ we might 
find it necessary to treat with him so far as to give him some assurances of 
forbearing from hostilities on our part, so long as he adhered to peace on his, 
yet that he might rest assured that we would make the 9th Article of the 
Treaty of Salby the basis of any future agreement with him. I endeavoured 
also to convince him that in case of a necessity for a renewal of hostilities 
against Tippoo, it might be better for our forces, instead of joining Nannah 
to act separately ; but as he seemed firmly of opinion that a conjunction of our 
forces would be attended with the most salutary consequences in the impression 
it would make upon Tippoo from its manifestation of an unity of interests between 
us, and as this reasoning appeared to. me plausible, I stated to him my own 
opinion that this object might be equally well answered by a Detachment from 
Bombay to Poonah for to ‘speak candidly, I did imagine that the great expense 
and length of time necessary for sending an Army: from our Frontiers 
of Bengal would prove inseparable obstacles to a compliance with his or 
Nannah’s wishes on this head. Sindia having agreed with me in this idea, 
and having in consequence desired to know whether in case of Nannah’s 
application to Bombay for a detachment of troops to act against Tippoo in 
the event of the renewal of the war against him, it would be granted or not? 
I did inform him that I could not speak positively as to this point, but saying 
that it must entirely rest with the Governor and Council at Bombay, that as 
the measure appeared to me advisable, I would communicate my opinion 
upon it to them and that he might also write to Nannah advising him to make 
the experiment. Letters on this subject were accordingly written by Sindia 


1 In the treaty of February 1780 between Haidar and Nana each pledged himself not 
to make peace with the English without the consent of the other (NHM. III, p. 173). The 
treaty of Mangalore went counter to the treaty of 1780. Since Tipu had violated the 
treaty of 1780 the Marathas asked for the restoration of the territory south of the Krishna. 
Nana Phadnis also made warlike preparations and ordered Hari Pant to invade Mysore. 
CPC VI, L. 1027; HPMS L. 273; NHM Il, p. 176. 


2 D. Anderson informed Bombay Council on 13 January regarding Nana’s request for 
British help. SPDD Vol. 30 of 1784, pp. 197-198. 


3 Hingne wrote to Nana that the English were not interested in punishing Tipu. MR 
T, p. 115. 
18. 
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roops to assist against Tippoo. The Council of Bombay did not think proper 
io coraply*. So large a portion of their troops were at that time detached to the 

ihward? as put if in some measure cut of their power to make any other 
Diversion ; but their principal objection to the measure seems to have arisen 
from an apprehension least it should have obstructed the negotiation for peace 
then carrying on in Tippoo’s camp by a deputation from Madras. Certainly 
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was at that dime an object of such essential moment to the interests of 
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cannot hein thinking that the measure in question from the aspect which 
thas bore was the most likely to have promoted so desirable an end. 
i the materials and dccuments then in the possession of the Bombay 
Government with respect to the progress made in the negotiation by the 
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to hone for a favourable issue and surely nothing could be better calculated 
to have cut short all delay and brought matters one way or other to a certainty, 
that a junction of our forces with a power which had so many unsettled claims 
of their own upon him as rendered a war between them sooner or later inevitable. 
Tt is true that notwithstanding the unfavourable aspect of the negotiation 
at Mangalore,.a peace was nevertheless concluded at that place in little more 
then a month afterwards’; but had the measure in question been adopted, 
the same end might have been answered in a more honourable manner, and 
without entailing any of these painful sacrifices of natural pride which have been 
the consequence of the unassisted Treaty. of Mangalore. 


On the 20th January, I had another long conversation with Sindia‘’s minister 
Bow Buxey, on the necessity of our adopting vigorous measures at this junction 
against Tippoo. I submitted a full detail of this conversation in my letter 
under date the 22nd January to the Governor General, and in this place I think 
it unnecessary to be more particular than merely to mention that I thought 
it now advisable to communicate to him the Deputation from Madras to Tippoo, 
a circumstance at which, I foresaw he expressed great uneasiness, I even 
affected, to consider it as a breach of our Agreement’. I was prepared for this 
and indeed for much disagreeable altercation hereafter on this score, but I was 


1 Nana seeks British aid. SPDD Vol. 30 of 1784, pp. 197-198. 


2 Bombay Council resolved not to entertain Nana’s request for troops, (17th Feb. 1784). 
Ibid, pp. 246-50. 


8 The following units of Bombay Army were engaged in Mysore war, Tellicherry, 
Calicut, Tricalore, Ponnani, Bednur, capture and defence of Mangalore, Wonavar, 
Cannanore during the period 1781-1784 :— 


European Regiment: Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 12th (Grenadier Companies), 
i3th, 14th, 15th, Marine Battallions, 2 Battallions of Grenadier Companies, Artillery. 
Cadell, p. 308 (Appendix A). 


4 The Governor and Select Committee of Madras justified the conclusion of treaty with 
Tipu by arguing that “our treasury is empty, our credit exhausted, no supply of money 
from Bengal. Added to this that there is a farnine apprehended in Bengal from where 
we draw the greatest part of our supplies of rice and provisions, an embargo on all grains 
is laid on these, and our stores here are drained almost to the bottom.” Khan, p. 67. 


5 Peace was concluded and Treaty of Mangalore was signed on March 11, 1784. SPDD 
Vol. 30 of 1784, pp. 490-491, 


® According to article 13 of Salbai Treaty, the Marathas were to be consulted by the 
British in undertaking negotiations with other power. But the latter failed to do so. 
Anderson considers this as a breach of agreement. ; 
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induced to draw a very favourable conclusicn of the probability of a speedy 
peace with Tippoo as weil from their uneasiness at the serious steps we were 
taking to procure it, as ineir excessive anxiety io iead us into measures in 
conjunction with themseives of a contrary tendency. IK seems evident that 
ae were the Dupes of their own cunning and that by persisting too long ia 

a temporising system, they lost a mest favourable opportunity forwarding off, 
or at least of diminishing the weight of that blow which has since fallen upon 
them. The causes of their disagre: ement with Lippoo had iong existed, tho’ 
they had for some time past been suscended; they must surely have foreseen 
as has since happened tnat a peace between him and the English could scarcely 
fail of producing a rupture between them. But there is no nation perhaps so 
subject as the Morattas, in general are, to neglect ine fuimre when put in 
comparison with the present; and from this circumsiance we shall often be 
disappointed, if in our political transactions with them, we rely on their conduct 
being always suided by their real interest, 


at 
ti 


On the 28th January [1784], Colonel Charies Morgan witn the Bengal Detach- 
ment from Surat arrived within a mile of Sindia’s cneampment. Visits were 
exchanged between them and Sindia by several instances of attention which he 
shewed on this occasion seemed very desirous of evinicing to the world the high 
value he set on the friendship of the Engiish. Tf was par ticular y pleased with the 
liberality which he shewed in suffering not only the English Officers but even 
as many sepoys as chose to visit the Fort of Gualier, | believe, [ saw as many 
of our Army in the Fort as might have equalled the Garrison. 


On the 14th of February [1784] I had another conversation of considerable 
length with Sindia in regard to our negotiation with Tippoo, of which I gave 
due information to the Governor General in my letter of the ensuing day?. 
Little or nothing new pass sed at this conversation notwithstanding tnat Sindia 
had shewn so much anxiety on the subject that he sent a message to me at Binde 
[Bhind, 24° 30’ N. and 74° 11’ E.] about 40 miles distant where I then was 
with Col. Morgan requesting that | would come to him as soon as_ possible, 
as he had some material communication to make to me. The truth 
is, as I afterwards learned, he had particular reason to be desirous of my 
immediately return, and this pretext had been adopted merely for that purpose. — 
The Rannah of Gohile [Gohad] before which place Sindia now lay, being 
reduced to great distress had availed’ himself of the halt of Cel. Morgan's 
detachment near Binde [Bhind] to propagate a Report of its being the intention 
of the English to assist? him and my journey to Col. Morgan’s camp was 
adduced as an additional proof of it. This Article availed the Rannah but 
little. On the 28th February? he was compelled to yield to the clamours of 
his discontented followers and surrender himself up to Sindia, after a contest of 
more than two years, maintained with great spirit, but with very unequal means. 
And thus fell a power, which tho’ inconsiderable in itself had acquired some 


1 This is a strange apology for the attitude of the English contrary to the Treaty of 
Salbai. 

2 J. Anderson quotes this letter in his despatch of 20th Feb. 1784 to Gover nor General. 
PRC I, Ts 2. 


* j. Anderson explains this in detail to Governor General in his despatch ‘of 20th Feb. 
1784. Ibid. 


4 On 25th Feb. the Rana of Gohad submitted to Sindia and requested for fespife of 


a few days for making a formal surrender of Gohad. Respite was granted by Sindia. 
PRC, 1, L.3; HPMS L. 283. 
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degree of eminence and distinction from its Alliance with the English', an 
of which for this reason, | shall here give some account before i quit entire] 
the subject. 


The Rannah of Gohile is of the sect of Jauts, and is not descended fro 
an ancient family. His forefather held only a small Zamindarry near Agra 
and in this State they continued till Beem Seyr [Bhim Singh] the uncle of th 
present Rannah, under the countenance of the famous Sooridye Mull [Surajma 
to whom he had rendered some services*, was enabied to make considerab 
encroacnaments on the Territories of the Rajah of Baroda [Badnwar]. FE 
possessed himself of the Fort of Atthere [Atter] and when afterwards Badge 
Row [Peshwa Bajirao i] the Moratta Peshwa came into Hindoostan, Beem Sey 
[Bhim Singh] so ingratiated himself into his favour that he assisted him in th 
reduction of Gohide where he built a new Fort. 


About 40 years ago the Marratas under the command of Etal Row [Vith 
Shivdeo Vinchurkar] laid siege to Gualier. The Mussulman Governe 
abandoned to his fate by the feeble Court at Dehly, and despairing <« 
a successful resistance on the strength of his own resources, chose rather, o 
certain favourable conditions to himself to deliver up the place to Beem Sys 
[Bhim Singh], than to the Morrattoes, on whose faith he had no relianc 
Incensed at this disappointment, Ectul Row retired to Kootah [Kotah, 25° I1’] 
75° 51’ E.] where having called in the several Morattoe detachmen 
acting in Bundelcund, and the neighbourhood, he proceeded again to inve 
Gualier, where Beem Sceyr in an imprudent sally was soon after killed®. Buljc 
the father of the present Rannah, a man of no abilities, succeeding to tk 
Raadge [Raja] was soon after induced from an apprehension for the fate < 
Gohile which the Merattoes had likewise invested, to deliver up Gualier o 
condition of his being left in the possession of Gohda and the resi of his countr 
The terms were agreed to and thus the Morattoes acquired the first possessio 
of Gualier*. 


Buljoor the father of the present Rannah died soon after and left his sc 
a boy about eleven years of age involved in perpetual disputes with the Morattc 
about the plea of Choute and other exactions which they never wante 
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1The Rana of Gohad joined the English when Mahadaji Sindia laid siege to Gwali 
Fort. The interests of Rana were protected by Article 4 of the Treaty (1781) conclude 
by the English with Mahadaji. ‘The Maharajah (Sindhia) shall agree not to molest 
disturb the country of Lokendra Rana Chhatra Singh Bahadur Dilir Jang (of Gohad), n 
the fort of Gwalior, which is at present in his possession so long as the Rana Sak 
observes treaty with the English.” Alfchison V, p. 379. 


Gohad was besieged by Mahadaji in June 1782. (HPMS, L. 218). It was stormed 
Feb. 1783. (bid, L. 43). Siege was continued throughout the year 1783 (Ibid 
L. 154). 


2 Bhim Singh Jat of Gohad helped Surajmal Jat against the Marathas when t 
Marathas besieged Kumbher. Thereupon the Peshwa ordered Vithal Shivdeo to infil 
punishment on the enemy even though he is insignificant. Pare, Yadi, L. 131; Digi 
p. 258. 


3'The Jats insulted the Marathas. Thereupon Vithal Shivdeo invested Gwalior. 
a pitched battle that ensued. Mahadji Shitole, a Maratha Sardar dashed against the | 
Raja, who fell down from his horse. Thereupon Vithal Shivdeo cut off his head. SF 
XXVIII, L. 45, 105; Rajwade Uli, L. 949: HD 1, L. 2; NR I, L. 83-84. 


* Kuwar Balaram surrendered the Gwalior fort to the Marathas and agreed to acce 
Gohad instead. Thereafter he declared himself a king of Gohad ceremoniously. NR 
Ls. 83-84; SPD XXVIi, Ls. 110, 113. 
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pretences for asserting’. At iength about 25 years ago, a large army of 
Marattoes under the command of Ragonat Row, Mahajee Sindia, Mulhar Holkar, 
and others invaded his dominions, and having made themseives Masters of all 
the places in his country excepting Gohde they at lengih faid siege to it and 


n 
reduced him to the greatest distress’. He was saved however from the ruic 
which so nearly threatened him by the critical interference in his favour ° of 


Mahajee Sindia, who either actuated by a spirit of dissention which often 
prevailed amongst the different Chiefs of a Morattoe Army, or what was equally 
common in practice having suffered himself to be diverted from the common 
cause by the rewards and promises of the enemy, he left the siege with his army 
and Ragonat Row thus deprived of so large a portion of his force was obliged 
to relinquish the enterprise”. . 

Sindia himself asserts that his conduct on this occasion was prompied by 
the promises of the Rannah, and he has since often adduced his future failure 
as an instance of his perfidy and a full reason for his own conduct in prosecuting 
him to destruction. 


The Rannah tho’ thus saved from immediate destruction was yet left exposed 
to perpetual inroads from the Morattoes which he had it sometimes in his 
power to retaliate upon them. Siyah Dowah ([Shuja-ud-daulah] who about 
15 years ago had formed the plan of conquering that part of Bundelcund 
which was subject to the Morattoes, wisely determined in the prosecution of i 
to avail himself of the enmity which subsisted betwesn them and the Rannah, 
A treaty was concluded betwixt them, in which the Rannah for certain 
conditions of advantage to himself, which consisted chiefly in obtaining Sunneds* 
from the King for the territories he then held, and fcr some others which he 
laid claim to, agreed to co-operate with the Vizier’s Troops in the expulsion of 
the Marattoes from Bundelcund®. The reduction of Jansey Coonch, Bandere 
[Bhander Pargana, District Gird in the Gwalior State] and some other places 
in the western side of the Jumma was the fruit of this alliance’, but the 
execution of the plan in its full extent -was defeated by jealousies which arose 
between the Rannah and Niheem Cawn [Naim Khan] the officer who commanded 


the forces of the Vizier then acting in conjunction with him. This alliance 


1 Jat Rana of Gohad backed by the powerful arms of Jawahar Singh the son of 
Surajmal formed at this time a strong anti-Maratha coalition and refused to nay Chouth 
to the Marathas. The Marathas thereupon invaded Gohad Raja’s dominion. 
Rao laid seige to Gohad. SPD XXixX, L. 12; ALS ili, L. 720. 


2 In the Maratha chronicles, it is said that Gohad was tesieged by the Marathas, but ro 
progress was made for several months as the trans-Chambal Jats strongiy supported the 
Rana of Gohad and Raghunath Rao soon found it difficult to entricate himself 
coalition of the Jats. SPD XXIX, Ls. 152. 154: ALS Tf, L. 494; TH, Ls. 610, 635. 


3 Several surprise attacks launched by Dada against Gohad ended in failure. The 
situation was saved by the mediation of Mahadaji Sindia, who arranged an accommodation 
to the Rana on 2nd Jan. 1767. The Rana agreed to pay a fine of 15 lacs and the siege was 
raised. SPD XXIX, L. 164; ALS UI, L. 610. 


4 The Chief of Gohad obtained Sanads from the Emperor (SPD XXIX, p. 268). After 
Sept. 1773 the Wazir secured imperial sanction to his scheme of conquest o Bundelkhand 
and won the friendship of Raja of Gohad for this purpose (Srivasiava TH, pp. 232-233). Raia 
of Gohad paid visit to Vazir at Etawah and intimated his desire to join the Wazir and the 
English in expelling the Marathas (CPC IV, L. 971). 


5 Naim Khan, a commander of Sabit Kan’s battalions, was nominated to undertake the 
campaign. Srivastava Il, p. 259. 


6 The sons of Govind Pant Bundele having evacuated the fort of Kalpi and fell back 
in the interior of the country and proceeded in inflicting a decisive defeat on Naim putting 
him to flight but instead of occupying the places belonging to the Marathas. Naim retired 
in great confusion to the indignation of Wazir. /fid, pp. 255-260. 
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however was of service in raising the consequence of the as ah and was 
probably one of the motives which induced the English about cight years ago 
to seek a similar alliance with him, and which was afterwards  attenced with 
the reduction of the important fortress of Gualier', and various other 
consequences too well known to require a Recital here. It is sufficient to 
observe that the Rannah having conducted himself ihroughout the whole of 
his connection with us in so perfidious a manner, as withdrew from him every 
claim to our protection was left to his own fate in the contest which ensued 
between him and Simdia*. This cone orginated from some claims which the 
Morattoes had upon the Rannah and particularly for ihe Fort of Gualier’, 
but these having been at first reject ‘aa by the Rannah, a war ensued between 
them, which as generally happens, was ‘not limited in its operation to the 
mere objects which gave rise to it, but was suffered to take its utmost course. 
It terminated, as has been already related in the compictc reduction of the 
Rannah on the 28th February 1784, by which even Sindia, acquired an additional 
Territory of about 30 lacks annually’; of which however the value was greatly 
ennanced by their connected situation with his own Dominions but above all 
by their containing the strong Fort of Gualier which besides serving as a strong 
barrier on his Frontier eave him, as it were, an enirance into the provinces 
of Agrah [Agra] and Dehly [Dethi] of which he has sinee so suecessfully 
possessed himself. It may be here proper to observe that these conquests of 
Sindia tho’ entered into by him rather with a sufferance of ihe Poonah 
Government which provably could not be withheld from him oe with any 
express approbation, were nevertheless confirmed to him as an addition to his 
Jaghire, excepting however the Fort of Gualier and some Mohals immediately 
depending on it, which the Peshwa affected to reserve to himself and to commit 
to Sindia only in charge as Mukassedar or Governor of it. 


To prevent any future imterruption to the narrative, 1 shall here bring down 
the History of the Rannah to its latest period. Having surrendered to Sindia 
on no other engagement than that of personal safety and promises of a suitable 
provision, he was permitted to remain with his family, and a few attendants in 
a separate place near the camp; and Sindia furnished him with a settled 
sum for his daily maintenance until something else could be struck out for 
him’. In this state he remained until the m: ‘ddle of July when either from 
a distrust of Sindia, or a wish to regain his former independence, he took 
an opportunity to escape and fied to the Rajah of Hirowley® [Karauli]. This 
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1 The fort Gwalior was captured by the British on 8th August 1789. JC, L. 2 


2 After the capture of the fort Gwalior by the British it was made over to the Rana 
unconditionally in the hope that Rana would supply the provision of grain to the English. 
Col. Muir got disappointed on this. He says, “Rana laughs at all our demands and 
promises fair with determined resolution to perform nothing”. PRC (EV), L. 45. 


$ In 1768 Rana of Gohad was asked to remit a tribute of five lakhs rupees and serve the 
Maratha cause. He refused to do so. SPD (NS), Hi, L. 155. 


Similar demand was made in 1780. But the Gohad Rana became more turbulant and 
ravaged the territory belonging to the Marathas. Thereafter the Maratha Sardars, Shivaji 


Vithal, Balwant Rao Dhonddeo etc. recovered the places from the Gohad Rana. MR 1], 
: ee 


4 ‘The Revenue of Gwalior Prant which was ceded by the Rana of Gohad was at 
Rs. 65,00,000 WUC, p. Bae “But Rana’s territory confiscated by the Sindia was shown 
yielding the revenue of 3,00,000 (SR. I, L. 315). Nana's vakil with Sindia gives details of 
the territory acquired by ‘Sindia from the Rana of Gohad. AT V, p. 9. 


2 CEPRC Ie Le 4, 


& Description of Rana’s escape with the active fei. of the Raja of Karauli is given in 
letter dated 8th March 1784. HPMS L. 289. (Karauli State is in the cast of 1] Rajputana, 
lying between 26° 3’ and 26° 49’ N. and 76° 34’ and 77° 24’ E)). 
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petty Chief who lay entirely ai the mercy of Sindia and who had been often 
subjected to heavy contribitions by him, taking advaniage of the various other 
avocations of Sindia refused to deliver up the Rannah to him until some 
months afterwards when alarmed for his own safety, from the great success 
of Sindia, he thought proper to comply’. The Rannah was brought to camp, 
some time in the ensuing November and from thence immediately sent 
to Gualier?, a place from whose bourns no traveller ever returns. A confinement 
in this place is considered as final and frequently upheld in Terrorism by Sindia 
when anxious to enforce the surrender of Treasure to such as resist other means 
of coercion. The Rannah by the last accounts was still alive but said to bear 
with great impatience his confinement. 


Before the end of March the Governor General who had left Calcutta in 
February arrived at Lucknow®. Sindia was very desirous of having had 
an interview with him, and make some indirect overtures to that effect; but 
they were wiih all the delicacy possible discouraged by the Governor General, 
who foresaw that such a circumstance might suggest to other the idea of his 
-engaging in objects foreign from those which had furnished the occasion of his 
journey. It was therefore determined by Sindia to depute to him Bow Buxey - 
[Bhau Bakshi], but several circumstances intervened to prevent him from 
beginning his journey till near the end of May, when in consequence of the 
previous permission of the Governor General, | accompanied him to Luckknow’. 
YT shall here relate without any connection, or attention to dates the few 
occurrences which took place during this interval. 


It was not until the 28th April that I received accounts of the peace with 
Tippoo, and for some time before-that, as will appear by the letters I wrote 
to the Governor General, during the months of March and April, I had received 
frequent remonstrances from Jadia [Sindia] through his minister Bow Buxey, 
against our separate negotiation with Tippoo’, at a time when Nannah in the 
spirit of the Marratoe Treaty was making great military preparations® to enforce 
in case of necessity for it his compliance with these terms to which they had 
engaged to bring him. 

In the event of our concluding a peace with him, these preparations entered 
into in support of our measures would be resented by ‘Tippoo, and perhaps 
affecting to consider them as a breach of their engagement with him, he might 
seize them as a pretext to justify his refusal to comply with the claims which 
they had upon him. When these and such like remonstrances had been before 
frequently made to me I need not say that the intelligence of our treaty with 
Tippoo was received by Sindia with great dissatisfaction’ and many complaints of 
the unfriendiy disposition shewn to their Government i having entirely neglected 
them and even avoided to make any mention of them whatever in the Treaty’. 


+ Ch. PMS: 1.35%. 
2 Cf. SR J, L. 94. 


_8 Warren Hastings arrived at Lucknow on the morning of the 27th March 1784. Forrest 
(FD), Il, p. 16. 


4 (Bhau) accompanied J. Anderson to Lucknow. CPC VI, L. 1101 
'& Substance of these letters is found mentioned under date 13th July 1784. Jhid, L. 1208. 


6 Nana received the news that Tipu’s Sardar Burhanuddin besieged Nargund with an 
intention of occupying it. He ordered Parshuram Bhau Patwardhan to hasten to the relief 
of Nargundkar and despatched Ganesh Pant Behere with 5000 troops to join him. ALS 
VITI, Ls. 2813, 2815, 2824 and p. 2897. | | 


7 Cf. HPMS L. 310. 
® Cf. Ibid 1, 305. 
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Foreseeing that these or such like complaints would be made by Sindia, the 
Governor Genera! had previously endeavoured to reconcile him to the peace 
by writing him a letter on the occasion’, in which he ascribed the primary 
merit of it to his exertions. Still however Sindia was not satisfied, and he 
expressed a wish to obtain from the English Government a formal declaration 
in writing, certifying that the peace with Tippoo had been effected by the 
mediation and endeavors of the Morattoe Government”. This was one of the 
points given in charge to Bow Buxey on his deputation to Lucknow, but was 
refused by the Council to whom the Governor General referred 1t?. 


The Governor General in consequence of some instructions from the Court 
of Directors, acquainted me of his wish to depute an English Resident to 
Poonah', but being aware that this measure would be disagreeable to Sindia, 
he enjoined me to exert my utmost endeavours to procure his acquiescence 
in it: and with this view he furnished me with several arguments and 
communications which he thought might have an effect in removing his objections 
to it. These however and every other means I could devise were employed 
by me to no purpose. All that could be obtained from Sindia_ was 
an acquiescence so limited in its nature, and so clogged with conditions as 
made it equivalent to a refusal. There is no point in which he shewed more 
tenaciousness than that of excluding us from any connection with the Govern- 
ment of Poonah, and it is not easy to ascribe this conduct to any other 
principle than the high value he sets on the friendship of the English and the 
dread of losing it by the opportunity which this measure would afford to his 
enemies at Poonah to deprive him of it. The Governor General tho’ he did 
not chuse to reliquish entirely the plan, yet yielded so far to Sindia’s objections 
as to suspend its execution for the present, but having been again resumed 
and carried into execution, I shall have occasion to be more full on the subjéct 
hereafter. 


In consequence of some intelligence which had been transmitted by 
Major Browne’ to the Governor General regarding the Seiks [Sikhs] which 
seemed to indicate the probability of their invading the Vizier’s territories in 
the Doab, I was instructed to communicate on this subdject with Sindia and 
to learn his sentiments regarding the best mode of counteracting these schemes, 
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1 Cf. Forrest (FD) Til, p. 1094. 
2 The contents of Mahadaji’s letter have been conveyed to Nana by the Vaki 
Weve ane. \ y the Vakil of Nana. 


3 The Governor General Warren Hastings urged upon the Board in his letter dt. 26th 
June 1784 to authorise him to send to Sindia a written declaration that the treaty was in 
every respect conformable to that of Salbai and “that necessary modification would 
to that effect”. Forrest (FD) HI, pp. 1104-5. ene 


* Fully alive to the implications of Nana’s envoy’s reference to have Briti ident at 

7 | tish Resident at 

Poona the acting Governor General Macpherson in his letter of 27th July 1784 cautiously 

explained to the Sindia the necessity of this appointment “in the interest of the expeditious 
disposal of public business”. CPC VII, L. 286. 


Accordingly Malet was directed to see Mahadaji Sindia on his wa 

ding vas di y to Poona (CPC. 
Ls. 378-379). Addressing Nana on the appointment of Malet, Macpherson ace ica 
ee to - aa relations that subsisted between the English and the Marathas and 
urther assured that he would prove the English to be th ‘j 
ea g e the best friends of the Marathas. 


5 Joined East India Company’s service in 1765, became Mai i 

| ; , bec jor soon; beca : 
wrote India Tracts; Resident at Delhi, 1782: recalled when Warren Tastings ai : 
England, 1785; died on 22nd June 1792. Browne, pp. iv, xi. _ 

It was reported to Nana that Major Browne who was with th 

{ e Emperor 

came to Delhi on the pretext of spending one month’s leave in Dec. 1783 ares 
indicates that he was in reality deputed to Delhi by the G. G. to brine the Seas 
Lucknow. MR I, L. 101; PRMH, 1, B16. ote ae 
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and oi putting it out of their power to make any future inroads into the 
Vizier’s Territories'. Sindia did not at ail enter into these views but 
affected to consider the matter lightly, by observing that the Seikhs being 
merely a despicable body of plunderers were not worthy of any serious 
consideration, and he seemed studiously to wave the subject. It is not unlikely 
that Sindia who at this time had fully planned? his usurpation of the Person 
of the King and who had been exceedingiy alarmed at the appearances which 
arose from. Major Browne’s negotiations of a similar intention on our part’. 
was inclined to consider this communication regarding the Seiks as an introduction 
to our other project, and that in this idea he was led to avoid any 
discussion upon it. Be this as it may, the Governor General did not like this 
appearance of Reserve in return for his confidence, and combining it with 
this suspicious intelligence regarding the conduct of Sindia, which he almost 
daily received from Major Browne, he seemed to think that we should come 
to some explanation with him on the subject. With this view he furnished 
me with extracts of Major Browne’s letters and though he [Bakshi] 
proiessed in strong term his disbelief of the general tenor of his intelligence 
regarding the perfidy of Sindia, yet as he could not regulate the belief of others 
by his own, it was necessary he thought that I should mention these circumstances 
to Sindia that he might be furnished with the means of refuting them. He also 
communicated to me the circumstances of the flight of the King’s eldest son 
from Dehly' and of the necessity under which the Vizier and he had been of 
receiving him at Lucknow, all of which he wished me to make known to Sindia 
that I might receive his sentiments on the occasion. 


In consequence of these instructions I had several conferences with 
Bow Bucksey, and Mahajee Sindia on the above mentioned subjects, which are 
particularly detailed in my letter to the Governor General of the 16th May’. 
He not only disavowed all the suspicious circumstances ascribed to him, but 
used such arguments in his own vindication as were perfectly satisfactory. 
It is not ‘however unlikely and is indeed, perfectly consistent with his usual 
craft and cunning® that he may have authorized his Agents at Dehly, in order 
more effectually to impose upon the Ministers there, and to lead them into 
the snares he had laid for them, to give them assurances of his hostile intentions 
to the Vizier’. It is much more likely however that the Mogul Ministers 
saw too clearly into the real intention* of Sindia and from a conviction that 


1 Governor General's minute of 4 Dec. 1784 and Macpherson’s minute are on the 
subject. Forrest (FD) Ill, pp. 1124-25; MR 1, L. 103; PRMA TI, Bl4c. 

_? When Mahadaji was busy besieging Gohad he assured his help to the Emperor through 
Anupgir Gosain (MR _ I, Ls. 101-4). Mughal sardars at Delhi Court had also invited 
Mahadaji. AT IV, L. 28. 


3 Hastings visit to Lucknow and Browne’s activities in Delhi aimed at the possession of 
the Emperor are explained in detail in Marathi Records. HPMS Ls. 305, 318, 326. 


4 Mirza Jawan Bukht, the heir to the throne fled away with hundred Gujar horsemen 
according to secret correspondence of Hastings with him. PRMH I, B16. 


5 This letter will be found in PRC I, L. 1S. ‘ 
6 Mahadaji’s craft and cunning are explained by Sadashiv Dinkar, Nana’s envoy with 
Mahadaji Sindia. HPMS L. 293. 
7 Wis Chief Councellor was Gosain Himmat Bahadur who was in Sindia’s confidence. 


® Gosain Himmat Bahadur who had been with Sindia became Afrasiyab’s. Chiet 
Counceller who kept urging his new patron to bring Sindia to court. HPMS L. BIL: 
Sarkar YW, p. 272. 


Sindia on his part wrote to the Emperor saying that he would come to Delhi to be at his 
disposal. Ibid. 
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their only change of safety lay in his embroilment with the English, had with 
that view fabricated the several suspicious circumstances, which, upon their 
authority were transmitted by Major Browne to the Governor General‘. 


These circumstances however seem to have made a very serious impression 
on Major Browne, who not contented with a bare communication of them 
to the Governor General, expressed his own belief of them in the strongest 
terms, and repeatedly foretold that if we lost the present opportunity of an alliance 
with the Moguls, we must expect, and that in a very short time, a combination 
of them and the Morattoes against us’. 


In all his reasoning on this subject, there appears much illiberal acrimony 
towards Sindia, and a systematic predilection throughout in favour of his own 
schemes. Sindia was not ignorant of this indisposition of the Major towards 
himself for he had openly manifested it by the advice which he had given 
to Mirza Sufiy®, and afterwards to Afrasiabt Cawn to avoid any connection 
with him, and I recollect that some months afterwards, the inference which 
he [Mahadan] drew from it was used by him as an argument against the 
deputation of Mr. Malet to Poonah, for on my assuring him that this measure 
had been adopted merely in conformity to the orders from home, and could 
not possibly be prejudicial to him, as Mr. Malet would: be instructed in every 
thing to follow his [Mahadaji’s] advice: he observed that such might 
be the orders of the board, but that he had already seen in one instance, 
[alluding to Major Browne] the Anxiety of the English Gentlemen to follow 
new schemes’ of their own in preference to the old, and that as a conduct of 
this kind appeared to be the natural result of a desire of distinction common 
to every one, at being apparently more creditable to rear a new scheme than 
to support an old one, he foresaw that however favourable might be the 
intentions of the Board, the measure must inevitably prove prejudicial to them. 


In regards to the flight of the prince, Sindia affected to consider it lightly®, and 
said, that since it had taken place, he saw no other remedy than that of our 
giving him a decent and suitable maintenance’. He added that he had received 
similar letters from the Prince to those which had been sent to the Governor 
General stating that he had taken this step with the knowledge and advice of his 


1 Browne’s letter to Governor General. Browne, L. 65. See also review of Browne’s 
policy towards Delhi. Forrest (FD) IIL, pp. 1087-90. 


®* Letter No. 70, dt. 29th March 1784. Browne, p. 143-4. By Sindia’s deplomacy and 
by Browne's interpretation of it to the Company, Sindia became a cause of great concern 
to the Supreme Council. CPC VI, L. 1596. 

3 Sindia met Wazi Mirza Shafi before Afrasiyab on 27th June 1783. MR JI, L. 104. 

4 Afrasiyab appeals to Sindia to save the crumbling Imperial State. Sarkar Ill, p. 277. 

5 Browne advocates the policy contrary to the one adopted by Governor General. 
Cf. Browne, L. 78 (pp. 157-161). 

6 Delhi Court negotiated with Sindia to prevent the English taking advantage of the 
fact of Jawan Bakht being in their camp. PRMAH If, BI&. 


7 Jawan Bakht was with the English for a short period. But after Mahadaji Sindia took 
possession of the person of the emperor, Hastings sent back the prince to Mahadaji with 
Sadashiv Malhar with a promise from Sindia that he would secure the emperor’s pardon 
for the Prince. PRMH I, B2ib (p. 151); HPMS L. 344. 


Prince was brought to Sindia’s camp under the protection of Sadashiv Malhar. Forrest 
(FD), III, pp. 1020-24; MR I, p. 118. 
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father, but that he paid little attention to them, as he knew the prince had been 
for some time past at variance with the king, and that he had even made an 
attempt upon his life. 


» I left Sindia’s camp which then lay at Gohde [Gohad] with Bow Buxey 
towards the end of May, and arrived at Lucknow early in June [1784]. There 
were three points concerning which Sindia expressed himself to be particularly 
desirous and which he gave in charge to Bow Buxey to negotiate for him. 
These were-Ist. That he might be furnished with a declaration in writing from 
the English Government, certifying that the peace with Tippoo was the effect 
of the exertions made by the Morattoe Government of the Treaty of Salbey’. 
2nd, That we should settle through him the claim upon us by the 
Nizam from the arrears of Peshcush or tribute due on account of the Sircars. 
This requisition he said he was induced to make because he had some time ago 
through his sister Annindee Bye, and more lately by a vakeel expressly deputed 
by the Nizam been informed, that when the treaty of Salbey had been sent 
by the Peshwa to Nizam Ally, he observed that it was extremely proper, but 
that as the Peshwa had included him as his friend, and likewise had engaged 
for his adherence of friendship to the English, it was but just that the Peshwa 
Should settle for him the claims he had upon the English which he explained 
to be for arrears of tribute on account of the Sircars. 3rd. That he might be 
furnished with a written declaration that neither the English nor the Vizier 
would ever interfere either directly or indirectly in the affairs of the Sultanat. 


None of these points were acceded to. The first was referred by the 
Governor General to the Board, who refused their compliance, on the principle, 
I believe of its not being true ; for whatever merit might be due on this occasion 
to Sindia, the Poonah Government by their evasive and dilatory conduct 
had justly forfeited ail claim to any share of merit in the pacification with 
Tippoo. If we had made the acknowledgement, we should have found it 
difficult afterwards to have justified our refusal to assist them in the war which 
ensuied between them and Tippoo, and Sindia’s object in this point seems 
evidently to have made it the ground of such a demand hereafter. In regard 
to the 2nd point, Sindia was informed that we had a Resident with the Nizam 
and the Governor General agreed to write to Mr. Johnson on the subject. 
The third article was positively refused. The Governor General assured 
Bow Buxey that he had no view of interference at Dehly, but that it was not 
compatible with the dignity of any Government to restrict itself in the manner 
here proposed. He wished however that Sindia would candidly communicate 
to him what his own views were; and in that case he promised to do every 
thing in his power to prevent the Vizier from interfering in any manner that 
might clash with them. But Sindia was too suspicious of our intentions at 
this time to enter into any such explanation, and indeed his objects were 
too various and extensive to have admitted of any exact specification. I will 
here however quote an extracts from my Diary of the 9th of May 1786, which 
will clearly shew that Sindia’s ideas formerly were and what they are in a great 
measure still with respect to himself and the English in Hindoostan. 


1 Cf. HPMS L. 310. 
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9th May 1786.—This morning Bow Bucksey came to me and having 
informed me that as Sindia had. in the preceding day stated to me the necessity 
there would be for the Vizier’s giving him some assurances of a peaceable 
conduct in case of his return to the Deccan,' he had therefore of himself 
caused a paper to be drawn out in persian which he gave me to read. It was 
in the form of a Currar Namma or Agreement to be executed by the English, 
stating that as Sindia had been the means of accomplishing a peace between 
us and the Peshwa; and as their Government had seated the King on the 
throne and performed other much important services, as entitled them to 
an absolute and exclusive right of interference in the affairs of His Majesty, we 
agreed therefore never to take any part in them. He then shewed me 
a counterpart to this agreement which Sindia was willing to execute in which 
he bound himself to avoid any interference relative to the Vizier. The Bow 
added that this was no new matter, that Sindia had before indirectly proposed 
it to my brother and that even now altho’ for the sake of additional security 
he had expressed a wish for a specific agreement, yet that he did consider us 
at any rate to be bound to the observance of such a conduct from the spirit 
of the Treaty of Salbey. Cn my desiring to know from what parts of treaty 
he drew such a conclusion he replied that we had only mentioned two Chiefs 
in the Treaty as our friends and allies, and that consequently all the other 
Chiefs of Hindoostan, of right, belonged to them, I observed that altho’ I did 
not admit the consequences which he attached to the mere mention of a Chief 
in the treaty as the friend and ally of either party; yet that I might with 
equal propriety maintained that because they had only mentioned three Chiefs, 
all the rest belonged of right to us. In answer to this he first observed that 


the words oo gheyrah Eure corresponding with et cetera, were written 
after the specification of these three chiefs; but on examining the Treaty, and 
finding that it was not so, he laid hold of the 11th Article in which we agree 
not to afford assistance to any nation of Deccan or Hindoostan at enmity with 
the Peshwa, and by which he said, we were bound not to assist any of Chiefs 
of Dehly, I observed that we had no knowledge of any of these Chiefs 
being at enmity with the Peshwa and that the Governor General in order 


to prevent the possibility of our views clashing with those of Sindia had candidly | 


- stated to him his own, and had expressed a wish that Sindia should communicate 
to him his. He replied that they had Sunnuds [Sanads] for merit,.and other 
Pergunnahs [Pargana] and also for Sindia’s holding the office of Buxey 
[Bakshi], yet the services they had rendered the King in the seating him on 
the throne and the assistance they had afterwards afforded Nudgif Cawn 
[Najib Khan], gave them a right to claim of too general a nature to admit of 
any exact specification. The Goiro? views he said were limited entirely to the 
safety of the Vizier’s territories, and Sindia declared that he would be answerable 
for their safety and, would himself prevent any attack against them 
an immediate commencement of hostilities against any power whatever that 
might harbour such intentions: and if the Governor General would accede 
to the Agreement proposed.* he was sure Sindia. would readily on his part enter 


1 Sindia’s plan to return to the Deccan is hinted by Anderson in his letter dt. 16th May 
1785:. -PRC  1.:L,.-25. 
2 
2 Gairo (it ) views means the matter covered by “etc.” as explained below in 
the body of the text. 


3 The negotiations that took place between Bhau Bakshi and J. Anderson do not seem 
to have been reduced to a treaty. These negotiations find no place in any other 
contemporary records so far known. 
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into an engagement to the effect he had mentioned, for whenever we Stipulated 
the maintenance of our friendship to any Allies of theirs, it was an implied 
engagement on their part to be security for their perpetual friendship towards us. 
He added that Sindia had some right to expect our ready acquiescence in this 
point as he had himself sacrificed claims to the amount of 60 Lakhs annually 
which he had on the Vizier’s country, purely from his friendship towards us. 


I have given this quotation at large as it will set in a clear point of view 
the general objects of Sindia. He has often expressed a wish for an offensive 
and defensive alliance between the English and Morattoe (Maratha) Govern- 
ments, upon the principles explained in the above extract. According to his 
ideas there are only two capital powers in Hindoostan viz. the English and 
the Morattoes; all the rest being in some shape or other ranged under their 
patronage or protection such as the Vizier and Mahommad Ally under ours 
and Tippoo, the Nizam, and in short all the other powers under theirs. In this 
situation, it appears clearly from their common interest to unite, that they 
may thus overawe and restrain their respective Dependants or that in case of 
necessity by materially calling on each other for aid, they might easily reduce 
them to order. In a word it is his wish to divide, as it were, Hindoostan between 
us, and to secure to each other the maintenance of their respective 
shares by mutual stipulations of assistance in case of need. The outlines of 
this plan may I think be faintly traced in the Treaty of Salbey in which we have 
classed and arranged our respective allies, and there was no_ point 
in the negotiation of it, to which Sindia yielded with such reluctance, as the 
admission of the Vizier’s name in the list of your allies, by which according 
to his own account, he has virtually sacrificed claims of himself and Govern- 
ment to the amount of 60 laks of Rupees annually. The Negotiation hung 
upon this point for more than a month and in yielding to it Sindia seemed to 
think that for so great a sacrifice on his part, we had tacitly agreed on ours 
never to interfere with him in the prosecution of his schemes against the King 
or other powers. He seems indeed to have a natural right to expect that if he 
and his Government submit to our exclusive patronage and protection of the 
Vizier, we ought to suffer them to maintain a similar right of management in 
the affairs of the King; and if the delicacy of this matter would admit of its 
being stated as a formal proposition, | am convinced that there is nothing to 
which Sindia would more cheerfully and heartily give his assent. My 
sentiments however on the propriety or impropriety of adopting either in 
whole or in part these views of Sindia, wili be more properly introduced 
hereafter; and having thought it necessary to be thus particular in my 
explanation of Sindia’s third point, I will now resume my narrative. 

The object of Sindia in the deputation of Bow Bucksey to Lucknow! was 
professedly to congratulate and compliment the Governor General, on his 
arrival there, but was in reality intended to sound and discover how far he 
was inclined to take a part in the arrangement of the King’s affairs, of which 
the flight and escape of the prince, lightly as he affected to treat it, had made 
him uncommonly apprehensive. Bow Bucksey’s failure in the three points? 


ee etal rae henna Re ae ee Sa Oe pee ames na eee cana ee A 
1 It seems Bhau Bakshi was deputed to Lucknow sometime after the escape of the 
Prince from Delhi on 14th April 1784 and before 26th July on which date Anderson left 


Lucknow. 
Warren Hastings’ stay at Lucknow was from April to the latter part of August (1784). 
Trotter, p. 193. | 
2 Anderson mentions these points at PRC J, p. 48. 
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already mentioned was amply compensated by the success with which he dre 
into Sindia’s hands the whole management of the Governor General’s plans wit 
respect to the Prince. It is necessary in order to convey a clear idea of th 
matter that I should explain the plans which the Governor General had fir 
adopted regarding the prince. 


The flight of the King’s eldest son to the Engiish was an event which at fir 
gave rise to much speculation in Hindcostan, and was conceived to have bee 
either the result of preconcerted scheme between us,' or to have preceded fro: 
the secret wishes and desire of his father.” These opinions were neither « 
them just. The prince without any previous intimation to us, and total 
uncertain as to the reception intimation he might meet with, formed tt 
Resolution of throwing himself upon us, and executed it in the manner he hs 
himself described, in his narrative to the Governor General*. He has himse 
declared that he was prompted to this step by the desire and wishes of h 
father‘ and whether true or false, nothing could have been more prudent an 
wise than such an assertion as nothing could have tended more to interest tt 
English and the Vizier in his favour. But the truth ts, as far as I have bee 
able from the opportunities I have since had to learn it, that h 
father had no knowledge of his intentions and was long afterwards exasperate 
on account of them.° His own account however was so extremely plausib 
that the Governor General could not doubt it, and no inference was to t 
drawn against it from the displeasure and indignation of the King®, as it ws 
well known that he was in a state of Thraldom which often constrained hi 
to use a language very different from his own. This was indeed clear 
instanced at the time, by the deputation of Major Browne to Lucknow,’ wh 
was furnished with two different sets of instruction’, which tho’ they bot 
concurred in reprobating our reception of the Prince, did yet in regard to othe 
points differ most essentially from each other, and were supposed to speak tt 


anaes niye 1 enremnreceMrHMErERa bie: getin Ste renee ene 


1 Jt is mentioned in the introduction to Browne’s Correspondence that there is r 
evidence to support the statement of the Persian Chronicler (brat Namah, p. 52 « 
translated copy) that Hastings had invited him (Browne, p. viii). Firstly Jbrat Name 
(English translation) does not make any mention of having a support of the English to th 
flight of the Prince. It gives date of his escape from Delhi (brat Namah I, 76). 


But in Marathi letter. Mahadaji writes to Nana, “The English instigated tt 
Shahazada to escape from the capital and seek English protection at Lucknow (HPM 
p. 438). 


2 This does not seem to be correct. The Prince asserts in his letter to the King th: 
he had taken this step with a view to improving the administration of the royal affair 
CPC Vi, L. 1103. 


3 Mention of this narative is made by Warren Hastings in his letter to the Counc 
Fort William, dated 26th May 1784. Forrest (FD) Ill, pp. 27-28. 


4 The King refuted this assertion made by the Prince in his letter dt. 16th May 17 
and asked the Prince to return to Delhi and offer his submission. CPC VI, L. 1103. 


5 See King’s letters in CPC VI, Ls. 1107-8, 1119. 
6 The King had expressed his annoyance over the Prince’s flight. Jhbid, Ls. 1107, 113 


* Major Browne must have come to Lucknow before the 10th of June 1784. Vic 
Browne, L. 82. 


8 These instructions are given in the draft of a treaty proposed by the King Sha 
Alam and a letter from Nawab Afrasiyab Khan proposing a treaty of friendship. CPC V 
Ls, 1123-24, 
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private and the public sentiments of the King, or in other words the sentiments 
of himself and his minister.* 


The interest which the Governor General was naturally led to feel for 
a prince, who had so generally exposed himself to danger, and encountered 
hardships from a wish to relieve the distresses of his father was much increased 
by the frequent personal communications? he had with him, in which he gave 
the most pathetic descriptions of the miseries of his father, and dwelt upon 
the credit which the Engiish would acquire from his relief. Moved by these 
circumstances, and being perfectly convinced that the Prince spoke the real 
wishes of his father, he determined to use every means in his power to effect his 
restoration at the Court, on such a footing as without involving the English - 
Government either in hostilities or expense, might yet at once ensure safety 
to the prince and answer the interests of his father. With this view having 
consulted with Major Browne he furnished him with instructions? to effect these 
purposes, and towards the end of June again deputed him to the King. The 
leading objects of Major Browne’s instructions as set forth in the 
preamble to them were—First to effect the return of the Prince on such a footing 
as might assure to him his personal attendance on the King with the means 
of safety both for the King and himself. Secondly, to obtain the like security 
for Afrasiab Cawn against any attempts that might be made to deprive him 
of his present command, Offices, or personal security. And thirdly, to 
accomplish these ends that the engagement concluded for the purpose of them 
may not involve the Company in hostility with any of the permanent States 
of Hindoostan, or Deccan, or in Expence, whether present or eventual. It was 
imagined that this engagement for the security of Afrasiab Cawn, would in the 
precarious station he held, be deemed an object of such magnitude to him, 
as would easily induce him to accede to all these points in favour of the prince 
which his real interest might otherwise lead him to oppose. 


When the deputation of Major Brown and the objects of it were made known 
to Bow Bucksey, he seemed uneasy at it and proposed that the negotiation 
should rather be entrusted to Sindia. The reasons* which he gave for it are 
here subjoined from a minute of them, which my brother took on the occasion. 


The Government of Dehly is very unsettled. In the course of two or 
three years it has had a variety of Chiefs; even at this moment it is divided. 
There is Afrasiab Cawn, Nudjif Cooley Cawn, and Mahomed Beg Humdanny ; 
and it is difficult to say who is the Chief. The Chiefs of Dehly are so notorious 
for this unsteadiness and infidelity that no faith can be put in them. With 
a Government so circumstanced, the English should avoid entering into treaties, 
because treaties are regarded by them in a very solemn light, they consider 
them as permanent. They revenge every deviation from them on the other 


1 Mahadaji Sindia was informed, “ Major Browne’s arrival with the orders of his Majesty 
and the proposals made by Nawab Afrasiyab Khan and again his return to Delhi with 
replies from the Governor General to the King and the Nawab have already been 
communicated to Bhau Bakshi who must have informed Sindia of all those particulars.” © 
[bid, L. 1169. | 


2 The Governor General’s proceedings relating to the Prince Mirza Jawan Bakht give 
detailed information on this point. Forrest (FD) Ill, pp. 1026-27. 

3 Details of instructions are contained in a letter from Warren Hastings to Browne dated 
27th June 1784, Browne, L. 85. 

4 The points raised in this minutes are mentioned by Warren Hastings in his proceedings 
dated Ist Dec. 1784. Forrest (FD) III, pp. 121-28. 
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side; and on their part, under whatever circumstances are obliged to perform 
what they have engaged. Considering these principles on the one hand, and 
the character and situation of Dehly Chiefs on the other, it appears that a ireaty 
concluded directly between the English and Afrasiab Cawn would only be 
productive of embarassments and disputes. The principles of the Morattoes 
are more accommodating. They have had several with the Dehly Chiefs, and 
according to circumstances they either enforce them or suffer them to le 
dormant. | 


It is possible that the present plan of negotiation may not succeed. The 
Dehly Chie‘s will take advantage of our negotiating separately from Sindia to 
play the one against the other, if possible, to produce misunderstandings and 
at all events to create delays. | 


If the business is left to Sindia he will easily effect it. On any occasion 
his influence is sufficient to accomplish his views at Dehly; but on the present 
occasion, acting in behalf of the English, and with their support it cannot fail. 
If it be left to Sindia, it will tend greatly to increase his name with his own 
State and the neighbouring power. It will make an Union of Interests between 
the English and him and will greatly strengthen the connection at present 
subsisting between us; and it will be an effectual method of obviating any 
apprehensions or jealousies which might otherwise be entertained by the powers 
of the Deccan. If on the strength of these reasons we will communicate 
our wishes to Sindia, he will engage for the acquiescence of the Chiefs at Dehly, 
and for their future adherence to them. 


These reasons appearing to the Governor General to be perfectly solid and 
convincing, he gave Bow Buxey permission to write to Sindia on the subject, 
which soon produced an answer from him,’ in which, after intimating his 
intention to visit his Majesty at Agrah,?, he made an offer of his services in 
mediating the prince’s return to Court on a safe and honourable footing. These 
were immediately accepted, and the change which this occasioned in the 
negotiation, was announced to Major Browne in the form of additional 
instructions which were transmitted to him under date the 23rd of July (1784).? 
J was ordered at the same time to proceed without delay to Gualier, to be in 
readiness to accompany Mahajee Sindia on his intended journey; and I was 
furnished by the Governor General with particular instructions for my guidance 
on this occasion. : 


It may be here necessary to observe that this devolution of the negotiation 
upon Sindia occasioned only a change in the mode and not in the essential 
nature of it. By the present plan Sindia was permitted to take whatever part 
he chose in the negotiation; he might, if he pleased become a party to it: and 
if he objected to the conclusion of any treaty either in whole or in part, it was 
not to be concluded; on the contrary, the negotiation was to be broke off 
altogether, and the prince to be left to his present connection and protection. 
All the other articles however set forth in Major Browne’s original instructions,* 


ee 


1 Letter dated Sth July 1784. CPC VI, L. 1191, 
Cf. PRMH 1, Bl9a (p. 147). ? 
3 Cf. Browne, L. 92. 

* See note 3 on page 23. 
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which were eight in number and which consisted on the one hand of conditions 
to be required for the honor and safety of the Prince, such as a Jagheer, of 
Russalah of House, a strong fort, etc., and on the other of concessions which 
we were willing to grant on our part as an inducement to the Minister to 
acquiesce in the others; all these, without any variation we were to continue as 
the ground work of the negotiation. The 5th and 6th articles however, which 
related to the Viziers appointment of his own Deputy and his right of 
stationing troops at the presence, were in case of their being found to be 
unattainable, to be omitted and referred to a separate negotiation as they were 
not considered to be essential parts of this. 


I left Lucknow on the 26th July and arrived at Gualier on the 31st,’ 
Bow Bucksey having remained with the Governor General.” On the Ist of 
August I had a long conversation with Sindia, in which I explained to him 
fully the Governor General’s wishes with respect to the prince, as they were 
detailed in his first instructions to Major Browne, and the consequent 
alteration® he had made in these instructions from his offer of services and 
mediations. Sindia seemed extremely well pleased, and assured me that he 
would exert himself to the utmost in bringing this business to a favourable issue: 
nor did he seem to think that any of the articles, all of which, I particularly 
explained to him, would be attended with any difficulty. He also assured me 
that tho’ he was prevented from marching immediately by the fortunate event 
of his daughter’s delivery of a son, yet that the delay should be as short as 
possible, being well aware of the Governor’s anxiety to bring the business 
to a speedy conclusion. 


Notwithstanding these promises of Sindia he did not tn good earnest begin 
his march from Gualier till about two months afterwards.* In the means which - 
he practised to spin out so long a delay he may appear to be guilty of-a want 
of Candour to the Governor General,® but the truth, that it would have been 
to no purpose to have marched sooner; for even after he did march he was 
stopped for 15 days on the Banks of the Chumbul, before the water fell 
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1 Hastings asked J. Anderson to return to Mahadaji Sindia’s camp for the purpose of 
securing his co-operation. Browne, p. 176; Forrest (FD) Ill, p. 1127. 


2 Cf. Forrest (FD) IN, p. 1127. 


8 In addition to the instructions given to Major Browne in letter dt. 23rd July 1784, 
Browne was asked to await the arrival of Mahadaji Sindia. Browne, pp. 184, 188. 


Warren Hastings further asked Browne to suspend his negotiations with Afrasiyab 
Khan regarding the Shahzada, and to leave these entirely to the management of Mahadaji 
Sindia. Jbid. 


4 Sadashiv Dinkar informs the Poona Government that the daughter of Mahadaji 
Sindia who was given in marriage to Ladoji Shitole delivered a son on 6th September 1784. 
HPMS, L. 332. 


5 Sindia resumed his march towards Delhi after the Dassara (24th Sept.) and crossed the 
swollen Chambal river with some difficulty and delay. Sarkar Ill, p. 275. 


6 Mahadaji explained the delay to Governor General (CPC. VI, L. 1315). The reasons 
of Mahadaji’s delay in starting from Gwalior are detailed by Governo: General in his 
report dt. Ist Dec. 1784. Forrest (FD) III, p. 1127. 
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sufficiently to enable him cto cross-over; and tho’ he must have foreseen this 
circumstance, yet he chose to conceal it, and to hold out constantly hopes of 
his reaching Agrah in a very few days; from an apprehension probably that 
the Governor General whom he knew to be excessively desirous of concluding 
the negotiation before he left the upper provinces might, if he had known the 
real unavoidable delay, have recalled his power of mediation and resumed 
the old plan of carrying on the negotiation himself through Major Browne. 
In this idea Mahajee Scindia was not mistaken for the Governor General tired 
of his repeated delays, did about the end of September revoke the powers of 
mediation and of the option of a negative which he had given to him, and 
instructed Major Browne to proceed in the negotiation’ and to simplify it by 
making a paper of questions from Afrasiab Cawn and of answers from the 
prince which he transmitted to him the groundwork of an Agreement between 
them. Hearing however a few days afterwards from Bow Bucksey that Sindia 
had begun his march, and being apprehensive from the weight which he foresaw 
Sindia must necessarily acquire in the management of the King, that any 
agreement concluded without his intervention, must in the end prove nugatory, 
he was induced to countermand his late orders to Major Browne and to replace 
the negotiation on its former footing.’ 


In the mean time, the Governor General was under the necessity of proceeding 
to Calcutta and the negotiation for the Prince was thus deprived of one support? 
which it is to be supposed, his presence so near the scene of it, would 
otherwise have given it. I must confess however that [ had stated very 
sancuine hopes of success; not so much from any implicit reliance on the 
promises of Sindia as because I thought that jealous as he might be of the 
re-establishment of the Prince, thus connected with us, on a kind of independent 
footing at the Court of his Father, yet that it was more for his interest to be 
instrumental in forwarding this object, than risk the consequence which he 
had otherwise reason to expect would ensue from our effecting it in opposition 
to him. I did not sufficiently consider how much more the Morattoes would. 
Occasions are apt to regard the present than the future; and it is not improbable 
that on the present occasion, Sindia was tempted from the flattering 
prospects upheld to him by the extraordinary and unexpected events that 
afterwards fell out, to follow a different line of conduct from that which he had 
originally intended. The events here alluded to, are not less curious in 
themselves, than the dextrous application of them by Sindia to the advancement 
of his own interests; but before I enter upon the relation of them, it may be 


necessary to say something of the situation at that time of the King and _ his 
Ministers. 


The present king Shaw Allum in the early part of his life, displayed‘ a degree 
of spirit and activity which gave hopes of a steadiness of conduct, very different 
from what he has since manifested. The whole of his reign since his first 
connection with the English to the present period has been spent in a state 


1 Cf. Browne, p. 198; Forrest (FD) IT, p. 1127. 
2 Cf. Forrest (FD) WI, p. 1127. 
8 The news of Wheeler's death in October 1784 quickened Hastings’ return to Calcutta 


(Trotter, p. 194). Edward Wheeler was a member of the Supreme. Council at Calcutta 
from 1777 who supported Hastings in Council. D/B, p. 449, 


' 4 Cf. Sarkar, U, p. 390. 
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of thraldom,* and nature indeed seems never to have intended him, for any 
thing beyond a mere pageant of Authority. His situation at Allahabad 
under the protection of the English, he has often declared to have been the 
happiest part of his life? but he. was soon led from his fickie and capricious 
disposition to exchange it for a more wretched dependance on the Morattoes’. 
No sooner had he escaped from them than he fell into a similar state of thraldom 
under his Minister Nudjif Cawn*. The bravery, generosity, and other good 
qualities of this man, added to the important services he had rendered the State 
in the reduction® of the Jauts, gave in the course of time a settled form to his 
usurpation® in which the unfortunate King remained a mere Cypher of 
Authority. The abilities and virtues of the Minister however were calculated 
‘More for war than peace’, and being in a high degree indolent and voluptuous’, 
the affairs during his administration and particularly towards the latter’ part 
of it, were suifered to fall into a total derangement. Unable himself io enter 
into the details of business, he devolved the management of every department 


nd 
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1 The French Captain Jean Law, who was often with Shah Alam from 1758 to 1761, 
draws a pleasing picture of him as a prince. He writes, “The Shahzada had the best 
education in the knowledge of religion and of the oriental tongues, of history, and the 
writings of one’s academic experiences well. In effect, all that I could perceive decided in 
his favour. He is familiar to the Arabic, Persian, Turki and Hindustani Languages. He 
loves reading and never passes a day without employing some hours in it. He is of an 
inquiring mind, naturally gay and free in his private society, where .he frequently admits 
the principal military officers in whom he has confidence.” (Memoirs, 329 quoted by 
Sarkar WY, p. 386). 


Shah Alam II sat on the throne proclaiming himself Emperor, on the 24th Oct. 1759. 
He became an English Pensioner and had a settled and comfortable residence at Allahabad, 
(1765-1771). From 6th Jan. 1772 to 20th May 1773 he was under the protection of the 
Marathas. From May 1773 onwards -he passed a period of his life under the tutelage. of 
his ministers. From Nov. 1784 onwards he remained under the protection of Mahadaji 
Sindia. 
2 Cf. CPC Hl, Ls. 1103, 1136, 1312. 


3 The Emperor's submission to the Marathas took place on 17th Jan. 1773. CPC IV, 
L. 122; Sarkar II) pp. 74-75. 


4 Mirza Najaf was appointed second Paymaster General on Sth June 1773. (Sarkar Hil, 
p. 89). For the early career of Najaf Khan see ibid, p. 39. 


5 Cf. SPD. XXIX, L. 263; Sarka Ill, p. 106. 


6 “ After becoming the Regent (Wakil-i-Mutaliq) Najaf Khan became all in ali the actual 
administration ; all parwanahs were to bear his seal, and all sanads that of the Wazir, whose 
deputy and substitute at court was Najaf.” Sarkar ill, p. 189. 


7? Mirza Najafkhan held the regency of Dehli from 19th Nov. 1779 till his death on 
6th April 1782. In this period two expeditions were undertaken, viz. the joint attack on 
Jaipur by Murtaza Khan Barech and Mahbub Ali Khan (April 1780—Feb. 1781) and Mirza 
Muhammad Shafi’s long campaign against the Sikhs (Feb. 1780 to 1782). Ibid, pp. 191-2. 


8 The following incident illustrates these vices : “On 4th.and 5th June 1781, the Amir- 
ul-Umara (Najaf Khan) taking his entire harem himself made an excursion to Wazirabad 
(i.e. Wazirpur, North of Delhi fort), At four gharis of the night he ordered the women 
of his- Zanana to loot the melon-beds on the bank of the river near which his tents were 
pitched. Then he attended dancing till midnight, also next morning till one quarter of 
the day. The baskets filled with these melon beds were ordered to be sent to his 
mansion in Delhi.” Ibid p. 195. 


9 Najaf’s administration ended with his death in 1782. From 1780 he indulged in wine 
and women by neglecting the business of the state about which Shah Alam complained 
thus : “Owing to Mirza Najaf’s neglect of the administration the empire is falling to 
pieces; the soldiers, receiving no pay, are dispersing in bitterness of mind,” and again 
“There is maladministration in all the territories under Najaf Khan and yet he is sunk 
in pleasure and takes no step to remedy this sorry state of affairs.” Ibid, pp. 195-6, 
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upon others, and with the same view of indulging his case, he caused Jaydads'’, 
or Assignments upon particular districts to be given to every officer instead 
of payments in cash. To such a lengih was this system carried that not only 
the Commander of his forces, but every other officer of Government even the 
Superintendent of his Majesty’s kitchen were furnished with these assignments. 
So loose a system of Government, seems to have laid the foundation of that 
ruin, which was afterwards completed by the struggles for power which ensued 
after his death, joined to two successive Seasons. of uncommon scarcity’. 
Upon his death four competitors’ started up for the succession, none of them 
possessing any other claim than what they derived from the portion of troops 
and territory which had been committed to their charge, and all of them 
equally regardiess of the rights of the King. It would be tedious and indeed 


foreign to the subject to enter into a particular detail of ail their Battle and 


Intrigues. It is sufficient to observe that after various changes of fortune, 
Mirza Shuffee, by much the most able and the most respectable of the 
four competitors, established himself in the power and appoiutments of his 
deceased Master, under the same rank and tide of Ameer-ul-Omrah'. He had 
scarcely been a year in the possession of his new dignity when he was 
assassinated® in revenge, for some disappointment and ill usage by Mahomed 
Beg Hundanny (Hamadani) another of the competitors, who seems in this to 
have had no other object than the gratification of his resentment, for he 
submitted quietly to the succession® of Afrasiab Cawn. This man, originaily 
a Hindoo, and the son of a Camel Driver, had risen from a state of slavery 
under Nudgif Cawn‘’, to be the principal Manager of his finances. In this 
situation he is supposed to have availed himself of the indolence of his master 
to amass a large sum of money which he had deposited in the Fort of Alligurh, 
the principal stronghold of the Jagheer which had been conferred upon him. 
His abilities however were in no degree equal to the arduous situation in which 
he was now placed; and a sense of his own inability seems to have dictated 
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1 Najaf Khan, holding the seal of the Vazarat in his -possession granted sanads to 
anybody he liked without consulting the Emperor. CPC IV, L. 1277. 


2 The prolonged drought and failure of crops began to rage throughout upper India 
from 1789. ‘“ While the price of grain and fodder kept the famine level, the state could 
get no money for paying its servants.” Sarkar IJ, pp. 196-7. 


8 Najaf Khan had four lieutenants. Afrasiyab Khan was his adopted son to whom he 
had recommended to the Emperor as his chosen successor in office and master of his 
troops and fiefs. The second favourite slave and lieutenant of Mirza Najaf was a Persian 
named Najaf Quli Khan after his patron. The third was his nephew's son Mirza Muhamud 
Shafi who could claim the “royal blood of Persia”, and the last was the most sinister 
figure, Muhammad Beg Hamadani who combined the treachery and ferocity of the Afghan. 
The history of the two years and a half from 1782 was the history of the dissolving and 
newly forming combinations armong these four generals. Ibid pp. 233-5. 


* After the death of Najaf Khan, Afrasiyab became Mir Bakshi but he could not control 
the affairs of the state as. he found the exchequer empty and the Emperor and his house- 
hold starving (WR I, L. 84). Shafi, the son of Najaf’s nephew led a coup on 10 Sept. 1782 
and had himself appointed as a Mir Bakshi and Regent on 15th Sept. 1782. Jbid, L. 77- 
Sarkar Ul, p. 249. 


5 Afrasiyab formed a secret pact with Muhammad Beg Hamadani for murdering Shafi by 
treachery. Hamadani murdered Muhammad Shafi on 23rd September 1783. MR I, L. 91. 
Sarkar Til, p. 263. 


S Shafi alone stood between Afrasiyab and the Mir Bakshiship (Sarkar Il, p. 261: 
HPMS, L. 266). After Shafi had been slain, Afrasiyab silenced Hamadani by a secret pact 
(MR I, L. 93) and got himself appointed Mir Bakshi and a Regent (Jhid, Ls. 92, 94). 


Sadashiv Dinkar, Nana’s Agent with Sindia, states that Afrasiyab was a son of Bannia 
and gives a brief account of his early career. HPMS, L. 323. 
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to him the expediency of securing himself by some respectable alliance. With 
this view he did all in his power to establish a friendship with the English’, but 
finding that his overture were so readily accepted as he expected, he yielded 
in the mean time to the instances of Sindia through the means of his agent 
Himmut Bahadre? [Bahadur] and determined to avail himself of the assistance 
which he preferred for the establishment of his own security, and for the 
regulation of the affairs of this Empire. To facilitate these objects it was 
agreed that the parties in the presence of the King, should have a meeting at 
Agrah*®. Thither Afrasiab Cawn with the King immediately proceeded and 
arrived some months before Sindia had reached the Banks of the Chumbul! 
This interval was artfully employed by Himmut Bahadre in promoting a rupture 
between Afrasiab Cawn and Mahomed Beg Humdanny a circumstance which 
he foresaw, if probably managed wouid not fail of weakening them both and 
rendering them an easy prey to Sindia®’. In this his success was complete. 
The weakness of Afrasiab Cawn had disgusted most of his old friends and 
he yielded himself in every thing to the guidance of Himmnut Buhadre’. At this 
instigation he recalled the Jaghire of Humdanny and shewed him such other 
insults as determined him to come to open hostilities with him’. He had at 
that time an army of nearly equal strength to that under Afrasiab Cawn and 
immediately on perceiving the. hostile disposition of the latter, he marched 
from the frontiers of Jeypore where he had taken his station towards Agrah*. 
Afrasiab Cawn shewed no disposition to shun the contest, and both armies 
lay encamped within 6 miles of each other, when Mahajee Sindia on the 19th 
of October crossed the river Chumbul at a distance of about 26 miles from the 


1 Afrasiyab was sent by Shafi to Major Browne on 25th Feb. 1783, (PRMA I, p. 123). 
Afrasivab was anxious to consolidate his power by allying himself with the English (Grier, 
p. 281). He professed his loyalty to His Majesty and of friendship to the English (Browne, 
L. 46). Hastings gave instructions to Browne about Afrasiyab mission [Forrest (FD) I], 
pp. 1025-28]. 


2 Appajiram, the Maratha agent mentions this in his leticr dt. 23rd Oct. 1783. HPMS, 
L. 270. Also see Browne, p. 105. 


38 Afrasiyab urged on the Emperor to proceed with him to Agra and help in collecting 
tribute. It was his intention that Sindia should meet the Emperor at Agra. HPMS, 
[e392 5: 


4 The Emperor alongwith Afrasiyab arrived at Agra, on 6th August 1784 (CPC VI, 
L. 1191). Sindia offered to meet the Emperor and Afrasiyab at Agra in August but 
was delayed on account of domestic calamity and also heavy rains (HPMS, L. 332). In 
September he crossed the Chambal, occupied Dholpur and Bari Districts and reached the 
suburbs of Agra in October 1784 ([bid, L. 342). 


5 Sindia declared Himmat Bahadur as his plenipotentiary for negotiating with Afrasiyab 
Khan (Browne, p. 147). Himmat Bahadur had became partisan of Afrasiyab Khan after 
the death of Najaf Khan (/bid, p. 105). But the intrigue of Himmat Bahadur brought 
about downfall of Afrasiyab Khan and Mohamed Beg Khan (/did, pp. 206-7). 


6 Gosain Himmat Bahadur became Afrasiyab’s chief counsellor and kept urging his new 
patron to bring Sindia to the Delhi Court and thereby effectually check all his Mughal 
rivals and the English intriguers (Sarkar II, p. 272). “In a meeting with Sindia on 
26th Oct. 1784 Afrasiyab gave up the districts of Dholpur and Bari as a present to 
Sindia’s wife at a whisper from the diplomatic Himmat Bahadur.” (Jbid, p. 277). 

7 When Afrasiyab marched against Hamadani with whose help Shafi was murdered, ‘ 
Hamadani boiled with indignation against the faithless man and looted the imperial 
dominion and committed many atrocities. Jbrat Namah I, 82; Sarkar YY, p. 273. 

® Browne gives the serious aspects of the war that commenced between the Jaipur Raja 
and Mohammed Beg Khan Hamdani. Browne, L. 86. ; 
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contending armies.1 The events which followed will be understood from the 
two extracts of letters, here subjoined, which I wrote at the time of Mr. Boddam?, 
the Governor of Bombay. | 
Sindia’s Camp near Fuitypore, 


lith November 1784. 


In my address of the 4th ultimo, [ endeavoured to explain the state of the 
Mussulman Chiefs and the probable intentions of Sindia in regard to them. 
From that period until the 19th Sindia continued busily employed in crossing 
over his troops, which having been at length effected he proceeded on his march 
towards the army of Afrasiab Cawn, the Amir-ul-Omrah where we 
arrived on the 23rd*. Several friendly visits were interchanged between the 
two Chiefs, but Sindia cautiously avoided a compliance with the earnest 
entreaties of the other to take immediate measures for engaging the army of 
Mahomed Beg Humdanny which lay at the distance of six or seven miles’. He 
was too sensible of the importance of his own situation, having the balance 
entirely in his hands to sacrifice it by any act that might tend to put any of 
the parties beyond the want of the assistance until he had first secured to himself 
such concessions’ as he thought the importance of his situation entitled him 
to expect. The Ameer-ul-Omrah who was a man of little or no capacity as 
was indeed sufficiently shewn in the step he had taken of calling’ in the aid 
of Sindia to assist in the settlement of his affairs was somewhat surprised at 
the demands he now made and endeavoured to evade a compliance’. .Sindia 
immediately made a show of entering into a treaty with Humdanny, received 
with great attention his vakel, and took his measures so as to impress a very 
general belief of its being his determination to enter into a treaty with him®. 
This expedient had the desired effect. The Ameer-ul-Omrah felt in its full 
force his absolute dependance on the will of Sindia and hastened by a compliance 
with all his demands to prevent his engagement in a treaty with his enemy. 
Sindia then agreed to assist him in the reduction of Humdanny’. 


eet 


+ In his letter of 28th Sept. 1784, Browne reports the movements of Afrasiyab’s troops 
against Hamadani (Browne, L. i101, p. 202). Afrasiyab, taking all his troops and guns as 
well as the Maratha advance guard of 6,000 men under Ambaji Ingle, had set out west- 
wards from Agra on 23rd September to fight Hamadani and had halted near Khaunar, 
8 miles west of Fatehpur Sikri, waiting for Sindia’s approach. Sarkar IU, p. 276. 


“ 


2 The Bombay archives do not seem to possess this letter, 


® According to Browne, Sindia and Afrasiyab Khan met on 22nd October (Browne, 
p. 208). But the agent in Poona Darbar in his Persian letter gives the date as 21st Oct. 
(PRMH I, p. 151). 


* Hamadani had arrived within 6 coss of Fatehpur. Browne, p. 202. 


° Sindia has repeatedly declined or neglected Afrasiyab’s request for an attack on 
Hamadani thus keeping the balance in his hand till Afrasiyab had accepted his demands. 
PRMH |, p. 151. 

* Afrasiyab wrote letters to Sindia requesting him to come to Delhi and save the 
crumbling imperial state. HPMS, Ls. 335, 339. The ASL Il, L. 18 gives full details of 
Sindia’s movements to meet the Emperor at Agra. Cf. AT V, p. 9-it where Sadashiv 
Dinkar gives a graphic account of the countryside during Mahadaji’s march to Agra. 


* Afrasiyab finally agreed to the terms dictated by Sindia, whereupon Sindia decided 
to attack Hamadani. Sarkar UI, pp. 277-8; PRMH I, p. 151. 


° Negotiations with Hamadani had been opened by Mahadaji but no treaty appears to 
have been concluded. Francklin pp. 124-5. 


° Ci. PRMH 1, p. 151; Sarkar IN, pp. 276-77. 
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On the 2nd of November, the day fixed on, for the attack of Humdanny. 
most of Sindia’s Chiefs with their troops marched early in the morning to the 
station appointed where they were to wait the order of the Ameer-ul-Omrah ; 
and Sindia himself remained in his camp, as had been before settled to act as 
a Reserve’. All these preparations however were frustrated by the sudden 
assassination of the Ammer-ul-Omrah in his tent about 9 O’Clock? that morning. 
Some ruffians were employed on this occasion who being well dressed and 
Otherwise of a decent appearance found means, under a pretence of delivering 
a petition to get access to the Nabob, in his Durbar. He had no sooner begun 
to read the petition than one of them drew his dagger and gave him a mortal 
wound in the breast. The perpetrator of the deed was himself killed in the 
scuffle which immediately ensued’. 


This event happening so critically to sure, or at least afford a respite to 
Humdanny from the destruction which threatened him naturally engendered 
a suspicion that he was the contriver of it’. Some months ago however 
a similar attempt had been planned by Zeynul Abideen the brother of the late 
Ameer-ul-Omrah Mirza Shuffy, and tho’ his guilt had been proved beyond doubt, 
yet either from the lenity of Afrasiab Cawn or the unwillingness to endanger 
his own situation, the more, by prosecuting this matter with vigour, he was 
suffered to escape with impunity’. This man immediately on the perpatration 
of the murder fled with all precipitation to Sindia for protection, and brought 
him the first intellgence of the event’. His apparent perturbation concerning 
with other circumstances gave Sindia so strong a suspicion of his guilt, that 
tho’ he had affected to believe him when he asserted his innocence, and 
declared that he had been induced to fly with such precipitation from the 
Mogul Camp merely to avoid the effects of the suspicion which he had reason 
to fear might be fixed upon him from the former accusation that had been 
made against him’, yet he gave private orders that he should be strictly 
watched; and the certainty of his guilt having been afterwards established, 
Sindia gave orders that he should be put to death; but having been diverted 
from this resolution at the earnest entreaties of some of his chiefs, he ordered 
him to be put in chains® in which condition he is now kept ready to be sent to 
Gualier by the first opportunity’. 


1 In the morning of 2nd Nov. (1784) Afrasiyab’s army was moving towards Hamadani’s 
camp. Browne, L. 109. 


2 About 11 O’clock says Browne (Ls. 109, 110). Also see CPC VI, Ls. 1472-73. 
Afrasiyab Khan was assassinated by a soldier of his army in his own tent. Grier, 
pp. 344, 356; PRMH JI, p. 149. 

$ The perpetrator was a sepoy of Mirza Abidin Khan (CPC VI, L. 1472). Francklin says 
that this name was Maddoo Beg. He was immediately cut to pieces (Francklin, p. 126). 

4 Cf. ASL II, p. 99. 

* Mirza Zainul Abidin Khan had conspired against the life of Amir ul’ Umra 
Afrasiyab in April 1784. The plot was discovered. But Mirza Zainul Abidin Khan having 
taken asylum with: the Old Begum, Najif Khan’s sister, no further steps were taken against 
him. Browne, L. 74. 

6 Cf. Sarkar Ill, p. 280. 

7 “Since his flight Zain’ ul-Abidin is suspected by everybody to be the instigator of the 
crime.” CPC VI, L. 1494. 

8 Cf. Forrest (FD) Ill, p. 1129. | | 

9 Zainul Abidin was transferred to the fort of Gwalior for life-long imprisonment. 
CPC VI, L. 1550. | : 
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The Amer-ul-Omrah died a few hours after receiving his wound, but his 
death was kept concealed during that day, and the greatest part of the next 
from his troops'. All the consequences which generally attend an event of 
this nature did not here ensue. The influence of Sindia was such that aided 
by the management of some of the Mogul Chiefs with whom he had long 
maintained a secret correspondence he not only found means to keep the army 
of the deceased together?, but even marched them the next morning against 
Humdanny*. This measure in itself extraordinary is rendered yet more so 
when it is considered that most of the Mussulman Chiefs had extremely 
disapproved of the conduct of the Ameer-ul-Omrah in calling in the aid of 
Sindia, to assist in quelling their civil disputes and that in order to destroy the 
effect of it they had entered into a secret correspondence with Humdanny’. 
Nevertheless these very chiefs, now that the opportunity was favourable for 
shaking of the yoke of a foreign power which seemed gradualiy to be gaining 
strength, and which if not in time prevented must terminate in their ruin, so far 
from taking measures for this concern with Humdanny agreed immediately 
to act against him®. The truth is, some of these Chiefs been brought over 
to the interest of Humdanny the rest had no, confidence in each other and the 
measures of Sindia were so expeditiously taken, as to afford them no 
time for concerting amongst themselves’. 


Sindia having accordingly marched with his own and the Ministers Army, 
encamped on the 3rd instant’: the day after the massacre, within three miles 
of Humdanny and disposed of his own troops and those of the Minister and 
the auxiliary Rajahs in such stations as effectually to preclude the importation 
of grain into the Enemy's camp*. He constructed at the same time several 
Batteries in a very hasty manner. which having been opened against the 
enemy, were immediately answered by a discharge of cannon from them; but 
the effect was inconsiderable on either side. In this situation they remained 
for several days, during which the distresses of Humdanny increased to a degree 
that threatened soon to destroy him and. he had scarcely any prospect of being 
able to extricate himself?; for altho’ he might attempt to force his way by 
attacking any of the armies singly that were opposed to him, yet by this step 
he must have exposed his rear to the attack of the opposite party and his 
motions were too narrowly watched to give him reason to hope to be able 
to execute this maneuvre so suddenly as to escape the observation of the other 
party. Sindia therefore trusting to the effect of the extremity to which he was 


1 Cf. Ibid, L. 1473. 


2 Sindia deputed Ambaji Ingle and Himmat Bahadur to restore order in Afrasiyab’s 
camp and to prevent confusion. Browne, p. 217. 


3 Browne ‘in his letter dt. 8th mentions the attack (/bid, L. 113—p. 220). Sarkar says 
that Sindia attacked Hamadani on 7th Nov., after Hamadani refused to surrender his 
artillery, elephants, horses and camels as demanded by Sindia. Sarkar III, pp. 284-85. 


+ Hamadani, Zain’ul Abidin Khan and others met together in consultation and 
disapproved the action of Affrasiyab Khan in inviting Mahadaji to Delhi. ASL V, p. 9; 
Sarkar I, p. 278; HPMS, L. 606 (p. 881). 


5 Cf. Francklin, p. 136. 
6 Cf. PRMA J, B20b (p. 151); ASL II, p. 101. 
* Cf. ASL IT, L. 18 (p. 102); Sarkar IIT, p. 283. 


8 The Chiefs of Mahadaji surrounded the camp and cut off all supplies of provisions 
from Hamadani’s camp. Browne, p. 270. 


3 Cf. [bid. 
Al : 
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how reduced, and being perhaps somewhat defedent of the fidelity of the 
Mussalman troops, in case he should risk an action, determined to proceed 
in the manner he had begun' and resisted with great firmness the many 
advices and proposals to the contrary which were made to him by his Chiefs. 


During these scenes the King attended only by a few horsemen and 
a battalion of Infantry, remained in the fort of Agrah*. On the first intelligence 
of the death of Afrasiab Cawn, he appointed a Governor to the Fort of his 
own authority and sent an express for Mujeida Daulah® one of his oldest and 
most confidential servants, who had been kept for some months past in 
confinement by the late Ameer-ul-Omrah’. These were but feeble efforts which 
in the event availed him little: and were indeed accompanied by other acts 
which shewed that the power of Sindia was no less prevalent with His Majesty 
than with his Chiefs’. He dispatched® a dress to Sindia and sent orders that 


the infant son of the late Ameer-ul-Omrah should be placed in the station of. 


his father with the title of Ghaleb Jung which was accordingly proclaimed in 
camp with the customary formalities’. 


This measure as being entirely adopted to forward the views of Sindia left 
little room to doubt that it was rather a Dictate of his than a voluntary act 
of His Majesty*. But the helpless situation of the King was shewn in a more 
conspicuous light a few days after, in consequence of letters which he had 
received, both from Sindia* and the Mussulman Chiefs'®, after the massacre of 
their commandant, recommending it to him to come to camp, he had 
accordingly determined to proceed thither and the 7th instant was fixed for his 
departure''. On that very day Majeedah Doulah escaped from his confinement 
at Dehly arrived at Agrah and immediately on his -alighting was attended 
by the Governor of the Fort, who informed him that it was the wish of Sindia 
that he should defer paying his respects to His Majesty till he himself should 
have held a conference with the King; and that as the House in which he 


L Mahadaji acted promptly and with admirable vigilance, tact and suppleness. ASL 
I], pp. 102-3: Sarkar UT, p. 285. 

2 Cf. Browne, p. 270. 

3 Shah Alam ordered the release of Nawab Majdu'd Daula and called him to his court. 
CPc. VI, L. 1544: Browne, L. 113 (p. 221). 

4 Majdu'd Daula who was confined in the Fort Mursan seduced his Telinga guard and 
reached Agra for going to the Emperor. Shujadil Khan, the father-in-law of Afrasiyab 
Khan arrested him at the gate of the fort and confined him in his own house. PRMH 
J, B20a (p. 149). 

5 Even though the Emperor had appointed Majdu’d Daula as in charge of the fort and 
issued orders for his release the officer in charge refused to carry them out unless similar 
order is issued by Sindia. /bid. 

6 The Emperor announced that he would take refuge with Sindia, as the only loyal 
subject left to him and deputed two of his trusted servants to the Maratha Camp with 
robes of honour and letters for Sindia. Sarkar HI, p. 288. 

7 Diwan Narayan Das and Himmat Bahadur of Sindia’s camp sponsored the cause of 
Afrasiyab’s son, thus influencing the Emperor in arriving at his decision. PRMH I, B 20a, 
(p. 149); Sarkar IT, pp. 291-292. 

8 Cf. ASL HU, p. 104. 

®* The Empcror was urged by Sindia to move from Agra to Sindia’s camp nearby. 
PRMH B20a (p. 149): Browne, L. 115, (p. 223). 

19 Cf. CPC. VI, L. 1544; Browne, L. 116 (p. 224). 


1 Cf, PRMH 1, B20a (p. 149). 
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then lived was not suitable to his Rank, he proposed carrying him to another’. 
Mujdeedah Dawlah seeing that resistance was in vain, immediately submitted 
and was carried prisoner to the Fort of Agrah nor could the orders or entreaties 
of the King suffer his Majesty to see him before he began his march’. 


In this state of affairs, the King had no prospect of improving his situation 
by marching to camp, yet he determined to proceed and accordingly made 
a short march on the 7th? [November 1784]. Humdanny though reduced, as 
I have already mentioned, to the greatest distress, had yet contrived to hold out 
much longer than was expected. At length on the 8th instant he sent 
a message to Sindia informing him that he was willing to surrender and desiring 
to know what terms he would give him®. Sindia required the surrender of his 
whole army and guns allowing him only to keep a few horses and an elephant, 
but giving him hopes of perhaps improving his situation hereafter’. A delay 
of a few days intervened, not so much from any hopes on the part of Humdanny 
of procuring better terms as from a doubt how far those that were offered 
to him would be honourably adhered to’. At length upon Sindia’s sending 
four or five of his confidential friends to pledge themselves for the faithful 
observance of these terms, he surrendered himself together with his army and 
guns; all of which now remain at Sindia’s disposal’. Thus in the space of 
7 days from the death of the Ammer-ul-Omrah, by his address and management 
and by the vigour of his measures, Scindia has broken the force of the 
two armies’? which if joined would have destroyed him with ease, and which 
either might have opposed him with great probability of success, if he had 
not been joined by the office. Every thing is now in his power, and what use 
he will make of his situation must so soon be made apparent by the course 
of events themselvees, that I will not at present venture to make any conjectures 
upon it. The king is within a few coss of this camp, and Sindia will probably 
pay his respects to him tomorrow’. 


1 Cf. Browne, L. 113 (p. 221); See also Sarkar Ill, p. 288. 

2 Because of intervention of Raja Himmat Bahadur and Narayan Das, Emperor's 
order for release of Abdul Ahad Majdu’d Daula was not executed. PRMA I, B21b 
(p. 150). 

3 Cf. Browne, L. 113 (p. 221). According to Sarkar, Shah Alam left Agra on the 10th, 
and passing the next day Fatehpur Sikri, reached Khanua on the 12th. Sarkar Mil, 
p. 288. 

4 Cf. ASL HW, L. 18 (pp. 102-3); See also Browne, L. 113 (pp. 220-21). 

5 Cf. Browne, L. 114. 

6 Cf. ASL Il, L. 18. Sarkar Il, pp. 281-283 is a literal translation of portion of this 
etter. ; 

7 Hamadani represented through his Vakil to Sindia that he was prepared to surrender 
all his effects provided the latter employed him in his service or allowed him to depart 
in peace with his family. CPC VI, L. 1550 (p. 431). 

Sindia took Hamadani in his service and sent him on a distant expedition to 
Raghavgad. Francklin, p. 135. 


= Hastings writes to his wife :  “...Humdannee was obliged to surrender Sindia all 
his artillery and stores, with his own person. His troops were dispersed, and Sindia 
thus became the uncontested ruler of the royal army...” Grier, p. 345, 


® The armies of Afrasiyab and Ahmad Beg Hamadani. Browne, p. 223. 


10 On 12th Nov. 1784 Browne writes : “...Sindia has sent a considerable escort to 
meet His Majesty... It is imagined that he will meet him himself tomorrow 
(13th). (Browne, p. 223). But the meeting didn’t take place on that day. The two met 
on 14th. as reported by Browne in his No. 116 (p. 224). The date given in CPC VI, 
L. 155 is obviously wrong. Details of Sindia’s visit to the Emperor are picturesqued by 
Sadashiv Dinkar. ASL Il, pp. 104-5. See also Sarkar Ul, p. 289. | 
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Extract of a letter to Governor Boddam, dated Sindia’s Camp 13th 
December 1784. 


In my last I gave you a complete detail of the transactions of Sindia, from 
his junction with Afrasiab Cawn till his reduction of Mahomed Beg Humdanny. 
The great difficulties of his work were then in a great degree surmounted ; 
but still his situation was critical, and it required no small degree of skill and 
prudence to take such measures as might permanently secure to him the objects 
which were then in his power. In this Sindia has completely succeeded, and 
in the accomplishment of it he has shewn the same degree of ability and 
_ judgment which has marked every other part of his conduct. On the 14th of 
November, the King who had marched from Agrah in the beginning of 
November arrived in Sindia’s camp’; but it was not till the 17th that Sindia 
had a conversation? with him on business which lasted near an hour, and at 
which none* were present on the part of either; Sindia himself holding 
a Chownie over the King’s head to remove every pretext for the attendance 
of any of his people. Another conversation of this kind took place some days 
afterwards, but the subject of neither of them transpired and of course gave 
rise to much speculation. Altho’ Sindia’s views were not distinctly known, 
it was evident that the commanding situation in which he was placed had 
suggested to him very extensive ones; and as the Office of Ameer-ul-Omrah 
which was then vacant would have enabled him more effectually than by any 
other mode to have secured them; it was conjectured by some, that he meant 
to prevail on the King to confer this: appointment upon himself*. But as the 
dignity of this office so high above the rank of Peshwa, would have been 
incompatible with his obedience to him others who knew his cautious 
disposition imagined that it was his intention to get the appointment continued 
to the infant son of Afrasiab Cawn, and the deputyship conferred on one of 
his own creatures; by which means he would have secured to himself all the 
benefits of the office without subjecting himself to any of its inconveniences. 
But the sequel proved both these conjectures to be wrong. In the first instance 
the King in his public Darbar declared that he had appointed the Peshwa his 
vakeel-i-Mutalick, that he entrusted the whole management of his affairs to him 
and immediately gave to Sindia the dress and other insignia of this appointment’. 
Sindia received these with the customary forms of respect, and in a few days 
the king is to confer upon him a dress to enable him to act as Naib or Deputy 
in this office to the Peshwa’. 


The obtainment of this appointment for the Peshwa is certainly a masterly 
stroke in Sindia. It is of a nature infinitely superior in point of power and 
dignity to that of the Vizier, and of which I have only met with two instances’, 


1 Details of visit are reported in Marathi letter despatched from Delhi in the last 
week of Nov. 1784 (26 Jilhej). MR I, L. 120. 


2 Cf. Sarkar Wi, p. 289. 


3 Anderson reports this in his letters dt. 25th Nov. and 2nd Dec. 1784 (PRG. I, pp. 12, 
17). But this does not seem to be correct. MR I, L. 120 states that Sindia was 
accompanied by one of his officers, Krishnaji Pawar. 


4 Cf. ASL IJ, L. 104. 

5 Cf. HPMS, L. 342 (p. 459). 

6 cf. MR I, L. 132. 

7 Three times in the history of Mughals, the office of Wakil-i-Mutalik was created 
~ (Sarkar Il, p. 294). Mahadaji’s appointment as Wakil-i-Mutalik is a 4th occasion, 
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in the History of Hindoostan; having once been conferred on Assid Cawn 
in the reign of Buhadir Shah', and afterwards on Nizam-ul-Mulk, in the time of 
Mahomed Shah. The actual power which Sindia will derive from the exercise 
of this office on behalf of the Peshwa, will enable him to do whatever he 
pleases in this quarter of Hindoostan. Thus whilest he has in reality secured 
to himself the whole power of the Empire he has managed it in such a manner 
as not only to avoid the blame and reproaches of the Ministers off the Peshwa, 
but even to entitle him to their applause for his exertions in the interest of 
his master, under the specious pretext of acting for the Peshwa, he may now 
prosecute his.own measures, and instead of being thwarted in them by the 
jealousy of the Ministers at Poonah, he has a right to require and compel 
their aid and assistance. At the same time it will always be in his power 
to avoid complying with any orders either from the Peshwa or the King, by 
declaring the refusal of the King in the one case, and by a reference to the 
Peshwa in the other’. In short in the present situation of affairs, Sindia could 
not have adopted a wiser measure than this, and there is none more capable 
of availing himself of all its advantages‘. 


These extracts will serve clearly to shew not only the good fortune of 
Sindia from a critical coincidence of events in his favour, but also the 
dexterity and address with which he applied them to the advancement of his 
interest. Some of these events were rather of an unpromising nature, and but 
for his ability and address might have in the end proved rather prejudicial 
to his interests than otherwise. Such was the assassination of Afrasiab Cawn 
which seemed to uphold the fairest prospect to the Moguls for escaping the 
yoke of the Morattoes®. The event however was the very reverse, and as 
reports of Sindia’s being concerned in this infamous transaction were afterwards 
spread, it is probable, that reasoning from the advantages which he derived 


S cmemmamenmnenendal 


1 Prince Mu'azzam, Aurangzeb’s son, succeeded Aurangzeb with the title of Bahadur 
Shah. 


2 Sindia had to entreat Nana for financial support to carry out the imperial designs 
(plans of Empire) undertaken by him. HPMS, Ls. 339-40. . 


Sindia repeatedly wrote to Nana Phadnis at Poona for sending re-inforcements and 
depicted in detail the nature and magnitude of the danger to the Maratha power in 
absence of help. MR I, L. 133; MS. p. 107. 


3 There are no occasion for Sindia to avoid compliance of the orders from Poona and 
Delhi. Later events prove that Mahadaji had to show deference to Poona Darbar as well 
as the Emperor. Malet’s report to Governor General (Macpherson). Forrest (MS) I, 
p. 513. 


* Warren Hastings also held a similar view as evidenced by the opinions he expressed 
during his impeachment. Browne, p. Xi. 


5 “After the death of Affrasiyab the -sovereign found none who could fill the. dead 
regent’s place. Therefore the Emperor sent robes of honour and letters for Sindia, ” 
Sarkar III, pp. 287-8, 
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irom it, people were led to infer his privacy and sanction to the measure’, 
no such belief prevailed at that time; and the grounds (at least the only ones 
{ ever could trace) on which it was afterwards supported by a few individuals ; 
admitting them to be true were by no means sufficient to warrant it?. Zeynul 
Abadeen was the brother of Mirza Shuffy, whose assassination was principally 
brought about by the intrigues of Afrasiab Cawn®. His own fortune being 
involved in the fate of his brother, he was naturally exasperated in the highest 
degree against the author of it, and being frustrated in a former attempt to 
assassinate him, he applied himself earnestly to Sindia for revenge’. To the 
various letters of complaint which he wrote on the occasion, Sindia is said 
to have sent him very satisfactory answers, assuring him that it was his intention 
soon to march in person towards Dehly purposely to revenge the death 
of his brother when he might depend upon his exertions to establish him in 
his appointments and command. Concluding from these assurances that the 
murder of Afrasiab Cawn would be agreeable to Sindia, Zeynul Abeedeen, it is 
thought, was induced to act in the manner already related; and in proof of 
Sindia’s connivance, it has been asserted, that the first order he issued upon 
learning the event, was to seize the papers of Zeyn-ul-Abeedeen. These 
circumstances supposing them to be true, cannot I think warrant the belief of 
Sindia’s participation in the deed; and it certainly forms a strong presumption 
in his favour, that though it has ultimately proved so beneficial to him, yet 
it was at the time apparently repugnant to his interests; and accordingly we 
find that it was not until the full effect of the measure had taken place, that 
the Report with respect to him began to be propagated’. Besides the Morattoes 
in general are less sanguinary and less addicted to assassinations than any other 
sect in Hindoostan. The murder of the Peshwa Narrain Row by his uncle 
Ragoboy is the only instance of the kind in all their history, and it was marked 
by the general dictation of their Empire. 


i ERIE ne tn SF ee ems rn 


1 Browne in his report says : “ There are several People of Rank and Consideration 
who affirm Sindia to have been instrumental to this Act, and to have promised Zein’ul 
Abedin the office of Amir ul Amrah on the Death cf Afrasiab Khan: but Sindia’s General 
Character for Humanity contradicts the “Assertion, nor do I believe it to be true.” 
(Browne, p. 270). 


Francklin, the author of the History of the reign of Shah Aulum, has hinted the 
suspicion that Sindia may had a hand in the murder of Affrasiyab and states—“ The 
conduct of the Maratha Chief in countenancing Zein-Al-Abudeen after the perpetration of so 
foul a crime calls loudly for the severest reprehension; it is a strong presumptive proof 
that he was accessary to the deed.” (Francklin, p. 139). 


Cf. Duff, p. 462. “As Sindia derived most advantage from the death of Afrasiab 
Khan and as the assassin sought and found an asylum in his camp, he did not escape. 
Suspicion of being accessory to the murder.” Also see Keene, pp. 100-1. 


Sindia’s complicity in the murder of Afrasiyab is denied by implication in Marathi 
letter from Delhi. The story of Afrasiyab’s assassination is related by Nana’s Vakil, 
Sadashiv Dinkar, who was in Sindia’s camp. He states, ““Hamadani, Zainul-Abidin and 
other Mughal Sardars had a meeting in which they were one in saying that Afrasiyab 
acts according to the advice of Mahadaji. Therefore he should be finished by Zain-ul- 
Abidin.” ASL U, L. 18, p. 100. Sarkar (Ill, p. 279) holds the same view. 


2 Browne does not believe it to be true. Browne, p. 270. 

3 Afrasiyab Khan’s complicity in the murder. of Shafi was suspected and is mentioned 
by Maratha writer in a letter to Nana Phadnis. MR I, p. 93. | 

4 Zainul Abideen stayed with Sindia for six months; and joined Hamadani in the 
murder of Afrasiyab. ASL II, p. 100. : 

5 Zainul Abideen was released from captivity at the instance of Sindia. Francklin. 
p. 125. 
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It was during these transactions that the negotiation relative to the prince, 
as has already been cursorily mentioned, fell entirely to the ground’. Sindia 
declared that the King’s objections were insuperbable to the receiving him 
back on any other conditions than that of pardon and re-establishment at 
Court on his former footing and that he considered the terms we required, of 
an establisment of troops, of an addition of Territory, etc., as. highly 
unreasonable and injurious to him, in holding forth to the rest of his family, 
so dangerous an example of successful disobedience*. There is much reason 
in these objections, not is it unlikely that they were at that time, in some degree 
the genuine sentiments of the King’. I do not however mean to deny that 
they were aided and abetted by Sindia, who certainly, if he had chose, might 
have persuaded the King* to an acquiescence, and as I was sanguine in my 
hopes of a successful issue to this negotiation, not less from a reliance on the 
repeated promises’ of Sindia, than from an idea that his own interest was 
connected with it, 1 must own that I felt much uneasiness at the disappointment. 
I have since had occasion, from the experience of subsequent events to rejoice 
failure, and 1 must confess that on a candid review of all the circumstances, 
I cannot much blame Sindia for the opposition he may have given it. All 
that he promised the Governor General was to use his exertions’ and he seems 
to have reserved to himself the excuse of the King’s refusal in case he found 
it expedient to make use of it. This may appear a pitiful evasion considering 
the general notoriety of the King’s weakness and total dependance upon 
him, but I question how far it may be prudent in us, situated as we are with 
respect to the Vizier, openly to censure such a conduct. After all however, 
I am inclined to think, that Sindia may have been sincere in his intentions, 
when he first promised his exertions to the Governor General, but that the 
unbounded prospects of advantage which his address and management had 
afterwards open to him, and which must have been blasted entirely by the 
return of the Prince, so strongly supported by the English, must have 
determined him to a contrary conduct’. He had besides some reasons to doubt 


a ee eresmnnnnseemannenenammndmen arama ananteae naemaenmenentanneee ert 


3 Sindia was proclaimed as regent on 17th Nov. From the date of assassination of 
Afrasiyab (2nd) till the date (17th Nov.) of deciaration of Sindia as a Regent, the matter 
regarding Shahzada had no place in Delhi politics. | 

2 Cf. Browne, enclosure (76) to letter 116 (pp. 225-226). Browne Correspondence 
gives details of escape and restoration of the Shahzada. Hastings’ letters to Mahadaji and 
his minute regarding the affairs of the Prince are recorded in the Secret Department, 14th 
Dec. 1784. Forrest (FD) Ill, pp. 1126-27. 


8 After getting control by Sindia, Shahzada’s coming up with Vazier’s troops was 
considered as indirect interference of the English Government in the management of 
Shah’s affairs. Browne, p. 271. 


* In the opinion of Browne (p. 271), it would have meant inviting trouble for him and 
defeat for designs in the north. 


5 Cf. PRC. I, Letter dt. 18th Nov. 1784 (p. 10). 


6 Governor General Hastings says, “ Mahadaji Sindia joined to his assurances a declara- 
tion that he. would go in person to Agra to effect Prince’s return to his father’s Court.” 
Forrest (FD) IIl, p. 1127. 


7 “Taking all factors into account Mahadaji Sindia caused His Majesty to write his 


son, to come to the presence, but on no account bring any of the Vizier’s troops with 
him.” Browne, p. 271. | 
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our sincerity’. In all our professions we had uniformly disclaimed any 
intentions in favour of the prince, beyond personal safety and an honorable 
reception at the Court of his father?, yet the terms we required were such as 
seemed to aim at something more. 


This apparent inconsistency arose from the peculiar nature of our connexion 
with the Prince. He had fled to us for protection from the ill usage of his 
father’s Ministers*, and it intimately concerned the honor and dignity of our 
Government, either to have yielded him that protection, or to have: sent him 
back to his father in such a manner as might ensure his future safety’. This 
latter object as involving in a great degree the credit and honor of our 
Government, was of such consequence, that something more than mere 
assurances were deemed necessary to ensure it; and unfortunately the concessions 
which with this view we required, were such as to admit of a different 
construction. It will easily be conceived that in the situation of Sindia, the 
most jealous view of this matter was the most natural one for him to adopt, 
and if it had been possible as I am confident that it was not, to have convinced 
him of the purity of our intentions, he had still however every reason to be 
doubtful of the prince and to foresee with certainty that nothing would be left 
undone by him to convert the means thus furnished him by us for his security, 
to purposes of a very different nature. Indeed there is but too much reason 
to think, that determined as the English Government were to confine themselves 
to the mere personal safety of the Prince®, the detachment of a body of our 
troops along with him under an English Officer, could scarcely have failed to 
precipitate other consequences. It would in all probability have involved us 
into contests in support of the King; a measure which however sanctioned 
by popular opinion, as being apparently founded no less in policy than 
generosity, must if ever adopted by the English be attended with the most 
ruinous consequences. 


During these transactions, I received letters from the Council at Bombay, 
which gave some reasons to apprehend a rupture between them and the 
Government of Poonah, founded upon a clashing of their views in regard to the 


1 It was the design of the British to have a charge of the Prince to enable them to 
establish their control over the Delhi court. But outwardly Hastings let it be known 
that Jawan Bakht slipped out of Delhi on his own. When Hastings went from Lucknow 
to Banaras he took with him Prince Jawan Bakht. The Emperor and Sindia protested 
against this act and asked Hastings to send the Prince back to the Emperor’s presence. 
PRMH I, pp. 150-1. 

Maratha suspicion about the British are well described in a long letter dated 5th Sept. 
1784 from Nana to Mahadaji giving a list of British actions in direct contradiction of the 
promises made in the treaty of Salbai. The letter further expresses Nana’s opinion that 
after such violations little reliance could be placed on the word of the English, HPMS, 
pp. 437-441. | | 

2 Cf, Forrest (FD) Ul, p. 1129—Letter from Governor General to the Court of 
Directors outlining the Company’s intentions towards the Prince. . 

38 This does not seem to be correct. Mahadaji writes to Nana that the Shahzada was 
made to fly from Delhi by the British. The British induced the Vazier to assign the 
territories of Kura, Kada and Prayag for the maintenance of the Prince. HPMS, L. 318 
(p. 421). | : 

4 The Emperor called the Prince under assurance of safety to go to Delhi. CPC V, 
Ls. 1103, 1283, 1285-8, 1420, 1475-6. 

5 Mahadaji and the Emperor had promised the personal safety of the Prince advising 
him to come to Delhi unattended (CPC VI, Ls. 1481, 1544). But Mirza Zafrulla Beg, 
a friend of the prince at Delhi, warns him against such a step (Ibid, L. 1533). 
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ssidy [the Siddi] of Dunda Raudepore’ (Randa Rajapur] the Chief of 


an ‘Abyssinian Colony settled at that place. The particulars of this matter 
may be found in my letters to the Governor General and Council, and the 
Government of Bombay, under date, the 6th, 14th and 16th of December’, and 
‘mmediate orders which the Governor General and Council issued to the 
Government of Bombay, for abstaining from any such interference in this 
matter as might endanger our peace with the Morattoes, soon _ put 
stop to this business’, I shall not enter into a detail of 
My letter to the Governor General of the 22nd October contains 
esentation of the difficulties I experienced in preventing Chut Sing’s 
iw Si ng’s] introduction to the King'. The Governor General had given 
m3 tne most peremptory orders on this head; and there aré few points, in 
Wwhien 1 exnerienced more difficulties. I must however do Sindia the justice 
+o say that though it was with the greatest reluctance that he agreed to relinquish 
his intention of introducing Chut Sing to the King, yet that he “has since adhered 
a 


steadily to the promises he then made them. 
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As soon as Sindia had obtained from His Majesty oe Title of Vakeel-ul- 
Mutiuck nominally for his Master, and settled some other arrangements, he 
provided with his Majesty, against the Rajah of Juspore [Jaipur] in the hopes 
of procuring a large contribution from him®. Meeting however with a more 
serious opposition that he expected and finding that the urgency of his affairs 
required his presence in other quarters, he came to a hasty composition with 
the Rajah’ and returned to Deig where he arrived on the Sth of January’*. 
During the course of our March an incident happened, which tho’ unimportant 
in itself is yet worthy of notice from the attention towards me which in its 
‘consequences it produced from Sindia. 


The particulars of it are briefly these. 
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1 Letter of he Nov. 1784 from Bombay Couneil to the Governor General gives news 
of Maratha interference in the affairs of Siddi Rahim are of eae SPDD No. 31 
of 1784, pp. 14. 919. 

2 These letters will be found at pages 45-46, 55-56, 61-64 of SPDD No. 32 of 1784. 
As accompaniments to these documents Anderson encloses ‘the correspondence between 
him and the Governor General regarding the attitude of the Marathas (Peshwa and 
Sindia} towards the Sidd. | , 
& C8 rBid. 


4 Anderson informs Racsheticn: that Sindia has Peer pahered to ne, assurances 
he gave him of preventing Chait Sing’s introduction to the King. PRC JI, p. 21. 

* Sindia did not introduce Chait Singh to the Emperor. 

° On 30th Nov. 1784, the army of Sindia marched for six cos towards Jaipur from the 
Se of Delhi.. (bid, p. 17). Sindia .desires to realise tributes from petty Rajput 
Raias and go to Dig. MR I, L. 126 (p. 124). 

Jaipur Raja was habitually in arrears of tribufé. The Raja was always making 
promises but evading payments. From 1782-1784 nothing was paid by the Raja who: 
tocx advantage of the weakness of the Delhi Government to stop payment. Mahadaji 


marcncd near Jaipur and to bring Raja to a speedy” compliance with his terms detached. 


Amba against him. PRC I, p. 7. 


* Sindia’s forces attacked the Jaipur frontier at Mahewds Raaach, and ‘immediately. the. 


agent cf Jaipur came to terms. The amount of tribute to be paid to the Emperor was 
settled at 21 lakhs and the envoy returned to Jaipur to raise the money. . MR. Ip. 133% 
Sarkar WT. p..341. 


“The Emperor and Mahadaji arrived at Dig after finishing the business with Jaipur 


Raia, Ranjit Singh, Jats and other Rajputs.” MR I, L. 127 (p. 124). 
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On the 31st of December a scutfie ensued near my tent between a Grass- 
cutter in my service and a Morattoe Horseman about a branch of wood. The 
Grasscutter having received a slight wound was immediately joined by the rest 
of my servants, who with sticks in their hands and whatever other weapons 
they could lay hold of began to attack not only the horseman immediately 
- concerned, but another party of horsemen, who were passing by at the time. 
To repel this attack, the Horsemen drew their swords and the fray immediately 
became general. Having been alarmed by the noise which it occasioned, 
I went out to enquire into the cause, on my approach the parties ceased, and 
very respectfully apologized for their conduct as the effect of the injustifiable 
attack begun by my people. 


The conduct of Sindia on this occasion gave me the highest satisfaction and 
J was much pleased with his delicate attention to me in a little matter which 
happened soon after and which came to my ears merely by accident. 
One of the sepoys attached to my Guard having been prevented by one of 
Sindia’s Horsemen from crossing over a field of grain, resented it in a very 
improper and insolent manner. Sindia happening to pass by at the time, 
enquired into the matter and on learning the improper behaviour of the 
sepoy, he desired some of his people to carry him to the Subadar of the 
Companies with a request that he would reprimand him, but from a knowledge 
of the strictness of our discipline, and an apprehension lest the man should 
be severely punished, he gave the strictest orders that the matter should be 
concealed from me and that nothing should be done to the offender beyond 
the Repremand of his immediate Officer. 


These circumstances may perhaps appear to be unimportant, but I own that 
I have a pride in relating them, as | am willing to believe that Sindia may 
have been prompted in these instances by a consideration of my own general 
conduct on every similar occasion. The Morattoes, are ‘in general proud 
consequential, and in a high degree tenacious; but they are not insensible 
to a proper mildness in others, and with a little attention may be easily brought 
to shew an accommodating disposition on their part. To effect this is indeed 
a point of the utmost consequence; for it is wonderful in Hindoostan how 
essentially a good understanding between an English Resident, and the Chief 
and subjects of the Court where he is stationed may contribute to the success 
of his negotiations and to the preservation of peace between the two States. 
On the other hand an inaccommodating disposition, a false idea of the display 
of spirit, a hasty adoption of some mispresentation of servants dependants, 
who are almost always inclined to inflame, or an unwarrantable attention 
to personal consequence may often be the occasion of wanton sacrifice of the 
interests of the public. 


I do not mean from these observations to ‘insinuate that we should ever 
streatch our disposition to accommodate so far as to overlook an insult or 
sacrifice a point of right. With no nation could such a conduct be prudent, 
and perhaps witli none less so, than with the Morattoes as must indeed 
appear evident from the character I have given of them. All that appears 
to me necessary is, that no opinion should be hastily adopted from first 
appearances, that in any disagreeable matter that may occur, we should 
without suffering our judgment to be biassed by our feelings, endeavor to 
discover whether it was the effect of accident or intention, and in either case 
adopt. our conduct accordingly; for what might be deemed rashness in the 
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first. case becomes spirit and prudence in the latter. As to any unreasonable 
claims and demands, which it is so much the disposition of the Morattoes 
to urge, they ought to be treated as absurd; and all arguments and discussions 
regarding them ought carefully to be avoided. Every inclination at the 
same time may be shewn to oblige them; but even the most trifling point 
ought not to be yielded to the: unless they are asked as a favour. Let these: 
be our avowed principles, let oir conduct be uniformly consistent with them, 
and we shall soon succeed in making such an impression' on the Morattoes 
as will render them as reasonable and easy to deal with as any other nation 
in Hindoostan. | | 


The failure of the negotiation relative to the Prince, and the good ‘under- 
standing which subsisted between the Court at Poonah, and the Government 
of Bombay, left me little else to do them merely, by counteracting false 
reports to prevent any misunderstanding between us and Sindia. This however 
was an easy task. The real fears of some, and the interested views of others 
had now every where magnified the overgrown power of Sindia, and it was 
believed that this evil, if not timely checked would ultimately affect the interests 
of the Vizier and the Company”. Various reports were daily spread of the 
hostile designs of Sindia, which in the general disposition to receive them 
could not fail to make an immediate and a firm impression. It was the interest 
of the Mogul Chiefs, and of the neighbouring Rajahs to propagate such reports 
because an embroilment of Sindia with the English upheld the only prospect 
to them of deliverance from the yoke with which they were threatened’; and 
the Vizier equally influenced by fear for his future safety and indignation 
against Sindia for the virtual extinction of his nominal authority in the empire‘, 
readily adopted these stories and shewed a strong desire to precipitable the 
English into hostilities against him. | 


It must be owned that the idea of Sindia’s overgrown power was strongly 
supported by appearances. His success had been at first so rapid and promised 
to lead® to such an unlimited extent of power, as was sufficient in its first 
impression to have excited the most serious apprehensions of his neighbours’. 


en ote 
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1 Sindia confessed openly to Nana that “the British were false and perfidious, blind 
to all engagements and promises when self interest came in the way.” NHM III, p. 143. 


4-“TIn the combination of the Marathas and Mughal States there are circumstances 
peculiarly alarming to the English and their Allies.” (Browne, p. 272). One of the 
important circumstances according to Browne was, “There is now a complete connection 
of Territory from the remotest parts of Deckan to the Frontier of the Viziers Dominions,” 


8 The Maratha agent Govind Purushottam Kale reports to Poona, “the Emperor him- 
self is writing secret letters of encouragement and promises to Mughal Officers under 
Sindia to revolt and save the Muslim State.” MR I, p. 140. 


* When Mahadaji besieged Aligarh fort the Killedar Jahangir Khan (the late Mir 
Bakshi’s brother) appealed the Nawab Wazir for help, as reported by Govind Purushottam 
Kale. * If this strong fort on the Oudh frontier is secured by the Deccanis, it would be 
a standing menace to your dominions, as it would be very easy for them to aid Oudh 
territory from it if you help me......I shall...... pay your military expenses. If you wish 
for it I shall deliver this fort to the English and live as a mere Zamindar of this tract 
paying you revenue.” TIbid, Ls. 140, 171. 


ee Cf. HPMS, L. 351, wherein a detailed report of extensions of Mahadaji’s power is 
given. : : 


5 The Sikhs alarmed at the success of Mahadaji Sindia rose in revolt against his 
authority and started plundering the territory round about Delhi. In this they were 
instigated by the Mughal Chief, Najaf Quli Khan. HPMS, L. 352. 
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It soon became evident however that he had a variety of difficulties of the 
most stubborn nature to overcome before he could possibly attain that degree 
of power which was so much apprehended; and there was great probability, 
that if not crushed by the magnitude of his own operations, he would. at least 
be involved by them in a perpetual scene of trouble and diiliculty'. But 
supposing the case to have been otherwise, I knew not any remedy that we 
could have had; for there were two fundamental principies that wmilitated 
against our taking up arms in preventation of this evil; viz. the restriction 
imposed by the Act of Parliament? and the total want of cash* to answer such 
a purpose. It would therefore perhaps have been prudent however suspicious 
Sindia’s conduct might have been, to have supposed the contrary, considering 
that peace was our only alternative, and that frequently the best way of 
ensuring it is not to appear appresensive of the contrary. I must declare 
however that had not these obstacles existed, | should still have considered 
our system of neutrality as the wisest one that could have been. pursued. 
I had a moral certainly in my mind that if Sindia did acquire that overgrown 
power which was apprehended, a very long period must in the mean time 
have elapsed and I was equally certain that the advantages which the Company 
might derive from such an interval of peace by the disencumberment of their 
finances, would more than counter-balance his additional power. But I always 
had and still have my doubts, how far Sindia was likely to succeed in adding 
to his real strength by his present extensive pursuits*. Had he limited his 
permanent pursuits to the possession of the territories of the Ranna*, he wouid 
have been formidable from his security against any efforts of ours. The case 
is now different. Whatever opportunities he may have of invading our Ally’s 
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i The difficulties that faced Mahadaji Sindia were : opposition from Poona, enmity 
of Holkar (PRC I, L. 108); hostile attitude of the Nawab of Oudh (Ibid, Ls. 59, 65); 
discontent in his army (Jbid, Ls. 46-52); Himmat Gosain’s intrigues with Sindia’s enemies 
(Ibid, Ls. 49, 60). 


2 Pitt’s India Bill of 1784 became an Act of 1786. “It was declared by this act that, as 
the pursuit of schemes of conquest was repugnant tc the wish, to the honor ‘and the 
policy of the British nation, it was not lawful for the Governor-General ia council of Fort 
William, without the express authority and concord of. the court of directors, or of the 
secret committee, either to declaré or commence hostilities, or to enter into any treaty for 
making war against any of the native princes or states in India.” Malcolm (History) I, p. 45. 


3 The Company was at this time heavily in debt and its commercial credit was very 
low. The resources of both, Calcutta and Madras, were strained to their furthest limit. 
That is why while concluding peace with Tipu in 1784, Mackarthney wrote, “Peace was 
necessary for us, for had war continued for few months more, we must have inevitably 
sunk under the accumulated burden of our expences.” Military Consultations of Dec. 27; 
1783 and January 18, 1784, quoted by Khan, p. 77. 


The directors made a pointed reference to the arrears of 18 crores of rupees yet to be 
remitted by Hastings, this amount having heen used by him for the Company’s wars in 
"India. MR I, L. 121 (pp. 119-120). 


4 “By becoming Regent of the Empire, he must get possession of the Royal forts, the 
official treasure and the land still subject to the crown. ” Cf. Sarkar II, p. 295. 


The task before Mahadaji Sindia is explained by Dinkar Sadashiv in his letter. 
HPMS, L. 339. | 


8 The Rana of Gohad surrendered himself to. Sindia on 25th Feb. 1784,.on 2 general 
assurance of personal safety and a provision of suitable maintenance. PRC. I, LV. 6 (p. 9). 
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dominions! he is completely vulnerable in his new acquisitions which by the 
reduction of a few forts which could be easily accomplished, be entirely at 


our mercy. It is time that we should not much benefit by such an acquisition, 


but it cannot on the other hand be admitted, that Sindia on the same principle 
would be but in a small degree a loser, and that he would be only in the. 
same state as before he embarked in the schemes which led to the possession 
of them. No power can suffer a loss of part of its territories without being 
affected in the rest from the consequent loss of reputation and credit, and it is 
easy to foresee that if the. charm by which Sindia now holds his possessions were 
once broken he would fall headlong into ruin. Considering all these 
circumstances, I hoped I shall not be deemed paradoxical when a assent my 
belief that Sindia is not now so formidable a chieftain as he was before his 
interference in the affairs of the King and that his connexion with the English 
has been proportionably strengthened, as his political existance. now in a cae 
degree depends upon his continuance at peace with us’. 


As to the various reports which were daily propdgated of the “perfidy and. 
hostile intentions of Sindia, some may perhaps have had a slight foundation 
in truth, but for the most part they were derived from his connexion® with 
Hummud Buhadre. This man who appeared to enjoy his principal confidence 
and even to guide most of his measures was avowedly hostile to the Vizier 
and the English*. He was originally a Chelah or adopted slave of Sujah 


1 It was feared that Sindia would invade the province of Oudh but Hastings in his letter 
dated 22nd April 1784 from Lucknow read at a meeting of the Calcutta Council held on 
11th May 1784 gives his clear opinion that these fears were unfounded. In fact Warren 
Hastings is full of praise for Mahadaji. He writes, “Much has been said of Sindia’s 
duplicity and falsehood, and inferences have from thence been drawn of his future 
dangerous designs against the English and their ally the Nabob of Oude. Sindia does not 
at least deserve this character from us. In all his transactions with the English, I believe 
I might say in all his transactions that have come to our knowledge, he has shown an 
uncommon degree of steadiness and sincerity.”’ Forrest (FD) III, pp. 1087-89. 


2 After becoming Regent, Sindia was compelled to face the turbulent. Rajas, intrigues of 
discontented Muslim Chiefs and the secret dealings of the Emperor against his authority. 


. Above all these, he had to face the stubborn attitude of the Poona Darbar on a question 


of acceptance of the dignity and title of Wakeel-i-Mutalique for himself. These. 
circumstances encouraged his enemies to resist his authority at Delhi (HPMS, L. 400). .To 
overcome the difficulties arising out of these circumstances Sindia had to remain friendly 
with the British. 

3 Himmat Bahadur, though he never showed open hostility towards British, was a ‘friend 
of the French (Browne, p. 91). He was also instrumental in bringing out murder of Mirza 
Shafi (Ibid, p. 105). Browne expresses the hope that “Sindia will not be induced*by the. 
suggestion of ambition, vanity and avarice of Himmat Bahadur.” . (Ibid, p. 207). 


But Anderson makes it clear that these reports were exaggerated and that Sindia was 
not under the impression of Himmat Bahadur. “But Sindia, whatever attention he may. 
have paid him whilst he employed him as an agent, -was certainly never under his guidance ; 
and he has now sufficiently shewn his opinion of him, 3 in discarding him at a period like 
the present.” (PRC I, p. 18). 

Anderson also makes it clear that Sinaia was not always influenced. by Himmat 
Bahadur. This can be seen from Anderson’s report dt. Ist Nov. 1784. “By dividing 
Hamdany’s guns in equal parts Sindia has: given proofs that he is not swayed by the council 
of Himmat Bahadur as has been reported,” (/bid, p..9). 


4 Browne reports, “When the intended Departure of Mr. Hastings was first known - in 
Sindea’s Camp, the evil Advisers of Sindea, headed by Rajah Himut Behadur, began their 
Machinations.” Browne, p. 259. 

Anderson informis, Governor General in his letter dated 2nd Dec. 1784, “I aoe 
a report has very generally prevailed that Sindia was. much under ‘the “influence of this 


man (Himmat Bahadur) who is known to be hostilely | inclined to the English and their 


ally >the Vizier.” PRC I, pp.. 17-18. . Z 


Dowlah? but soor after his death he quitted the service of the present Vizier, 
and afterwards entered into various connexions in all of which his conduct 
had been uniformly treacherous and deceitful. Though his character seems 
evéry where to have been held in detestation, he was yet possessed of some 
abilities and Sindia soon found that he might be usefully employed to facilitate 
his objects .at the Court of Dehly*. With this view he gave him full power 
to act as his agent and from a knowledge of his ostentation and vanity. he 
thought it necessary On many occasions to appear to be guided by his councils 
when in fact he was only using him as an instrument to advance his other 
purposes. I was myself under no uneasiness about this connection, dangerous 
as it was supposed to be to the interests of the English because Sindia as far as 
was consistent with prudence did give me a hint of the real motives for his 
attention to this man, and from a comparison of this circumstance with others 
that fell under my own “observation I had the most perfect conviction that 
a period would soon be put to this friendship. This belief I did intimate in 


several of my public letters? and I had the satisfaction to find that in a very 


short time it was completely verified’. 

Sindia arrived at Deig on the Sth of January ( 1785), and remained there 
until the end of February. During this time he was busily employed in taking 
measures for the reduction of Agrah*, the settlement of a Pacific Agreement! 
with the Seiks and in: various other arrangements’. It was at this period that 
the Governor General Mr. Hastings proceeded to Europe leaving the Govern- 
ment to Mr. Macpherson. The intelligence of this intention gave Sindia much 
uneasiness, both because he entertained a sincere esteem for his character 
and’ because, sensible of the jealousy which his. pursuits had excited 
as well amongst the English as the subjects of the Vizier, he was not 
without: apprehension lest he should not experience an equal degree of friend- 
ship from the new Governor. When he learned that Mr. Hastings was 


irrevocably determined to leave India he wrote letters* for him to deliver to the. 


King and Company, in which he expressed in the strongest terms his high 
respect for his character and the general benefits which Hindoostan had derived 
from his virtues and knowledge. These I am convinced wete his real senti- 
ments ; for he continued to latest period of.my stay to make the same respectful 
mention of him ; altho’ I have reason to believe. that before my departure, 


1 Gosavi‘Himmat Bahadur was slave or Chella of Sujah’ud Dowla. SMR (U) II, p. 56. 
. 2" Mahadaji was under the influence of Himmat Bahadur for two years. Ibid, p. 87. 


"8 Anderson described. several occasions on which Himmat Bahadur was neglected by 
‘Sindia. He gives ‘details of instances. in his letters dated 15th Nov., 16 Nov., 25th Nov., 
10th. Dec.: (1784), and -23rd March’ 1785. PRC I, Ls. 7, 9-11. 

4 From a letter of Dinkar Sadashiv, written possibly in 1788, it is seen that Mahadaji had 
now broken away from the influence of Himmat Bahadur. AT IV, pp. 9-11. 


5 Agra was occupied by Captain Rayaji Patil on behalf of Sindia on 26th March -1785. 
PRC I, Ls. 10, 12. 

® Sindia’s engagements and_ negotiations . for peace with the Sikhs are explained by 
‘Anderson in his letters dt. ‘14th and 15th’ May 1785. Details of negotiations are based 
on Sindia’s treaty with the Sikhs. Ibid Ls. 14, 15, 15A. 
"2 Brancklin gives the various. ‘achievements of: Sindia in the first year of Ais: regency. 
| kli 132, 134. 
ie "Mahadaji Sindia was much distressed at the departure of Hastings to England as can 
‘be seen from his letter to the King of England. CPC VI, L. 15. . 


This and’ other letters which Mahadaji wrote to the King were sent by Mahadaji ai 


| tance of Khairuddin (an ‘author of brat Namah) who was in the employ of Anderson 
ne ares was induced to-influence Mahadaji in sending these letters. /brat Namah I, 103. 
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he was no ignorant of the unfavourable aspect which the prosecution against 
him then bore, yet he continued with respect to him the same language of 
friendship and affection. | 


The change of Government occasioned no alteration either my own situation 
or what is more important in regard to our connection with Sindia. I received 
early assurances to this effect from Mr. Macpherson, and they were fully verified 
to me during the whole course of his Government. — | 


‘It may not be here improper to mention that before the army marched from 
Deig to Agrah, a party of Seiks made an inroad into the Vizier’s dominions 
and did considerable damage to one of his towns in Rohilcund’. This 
matter became chiefly of consequence, as it gave rise to a report, that it had 
been abetted by Sindia, altho’ there is every reason to believe that it proceeded 
entirely from the tempting opportunity which was offered to these plunderers 
from the unguarded state of the province. At least I never could trace any 
other grounds for it, excepting a foolish speech said to have been made on 
the occasion by Himmut Buhadre, which was eagarly caught at by such as 
wished the Report to be believed. — | | | 


Sindia arrived at Agrah about the beginning of March and having obtained 
possession of the place towards the latter part of the month, he proceeded, about 
the beginning of April to Muittrah?, where he remained till the end of the 
ensuing October* (1785). Of the events which happened during this interval, the 
King’s claim of the tribute due from the province of Bengal etc., under the 
support and apparentiy at the instigation of Sindia is the most important. 
I shall therefore give the History of it from the beginning to the end without 
suffering it to be interrupted by any. other details. 


About the end of February, or the beginning of March, I accidentally heard 
that it had been in agitation at the King’s Durbar, to have seized the opportunity 
offered by the accession of a new Governor to have renewed the claim for the 
arrears of tribute due by the English for the provinces of Bengal etc., but that 
this matter having come to the ears of Major Browne he had so effectually. 
exerted his influence to prevent it, that all further thoughts of it had been entirely 
dropt*. About the 20th of March, I received a letter from the Board, advising 
me of their having recalled Major Browne, and that the King had been 
informed® that I would be on the spot, ready to forward all communications 
between him and the English Government. I went immediately afterwards 
to Major Browne, from whom I learnt that as the greatest part of his baggage 
was at Dehly, from whence he must send for it. It would be at least a month 
before he could have the camp. He further informed me, that having 


| The Sikh Sardars around Delhi united, crossed the Ganges and invaded the Wazir’s 
dominions. Ibid, II, 104, | 


2 Cf. PRC I, L. 12. 


3 The Maratha agent, Kale writes a letter (dt. 15th. Oct. 1785) to Nana from Mahadaji’s 
camp at Mathura. MR I, L. 140. 


a ey When the subject was repeatedly brought forward, I found means to gain 
His Majesty's Ministers so effectually to the English interest, that His Majesty’s representa- 
tions on this head never exceeded a general complaint of his distress for money.” Browne, 
L. 134, p. 243. | —— | : 


5 The Governor-General, in a letter dt. 1st March 1785 addressed to the Emperor, informs 
him of the recall of Major Browne to Calcutta from Delhi and the appointment of 
J. Anderson in his place. Ibid, L. 130, p. 238. _ ps 
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communicated to His Majesty', the Board’s orders for his return, he had received 
it with the most indignant expressions of displeasure. He did also in a casual 
Manner acquaint me that as Sindia had thought proper according to the general 
custom of the King’s Ministers, to accompany one from the King 
he was ready if I chose to send it to me forward. [ diclined it on the principle 
of its falling more immediately within his province, as barely merely a letter 
of form, in his capacity of Minister to the King—This letter?, as I have since 
understood, was the identical one, in which Sindia supported the King’s demand 
of the tribute’, and I was fortunate in having thus avoided to be the ignorant 
instrument of a conduct so unworthy of any British subject, but still more 
of a Minister of that Government. I had however no other object in declining 
to forward the letter than that of compliment to Major Browne; for I most 
solemnly declare that at the time, I had not the smallest knowledge nor even 
the most distant suspicion of the offénsive nature of its contents‘. | 


I did hear, a few days after my conversation with Major Browne, that 
independent of the reasons he had assigned to me for his stay, the King had 
ordered to protract his departure’, till an answer should be received to a letter 
he had written to the Governor General on the occasion ; in which I understood 
likewise that there were some threats about the tribute’; but I had. still no 
information of their having been made with the knowledge and sanction of 
Sindia, and I considered .any threats simply from the King as a matter of no 
moment. In this state of ignorance I continued until the beginning of April, 
when to my great astonishment I learned from Major Palmer that: Major Browne 
had acquainted him, that the King having made a formal demand for the 
tribute of our provinces had ordered him to stay at his Court until he should 
‘receive an answer, and that this measure had been strongly seconded, and 
supported by Sindia’. Astonished as I was at this intelligence, I could not 
help considering it in a less serious light than I should otherwise have done, 
when I reflected upon the suspicious circumstances with which it was attended, 
in the period of it so critically connected with that of Major Browne’s Recall, 
and in the cautious manner in which it had been kept concealed from me. 
At any rate the time did not appear to me to be a favourable one for taking 
notice of it to Sindia; I contented myself therefore with writing to the Board 
a letter in my own vindication, in which I stated to them the state of ignorance 
with regard to this transaction in which I had been kept by Major Browne, and 
the Channel through which I had afterwards received intelligence of it. In this 
letter my only object was my own vindication; but as this point did in some 
degree involve the criminality of Major Browne, I thought it proper to furnish 
him. with a copy of it. The letter which I received from him in reply, did not 


t Cf. Ibid, L. 130. 

2 Cf. CPC, VII, L. 120. 
- 8 Cf, Ibrat Namah I, 107. 

4 Cf. Ibid. | 

5 Browne to the Emperor: “Has forwarded the Royal Shugga to the Governor-General 
and in obedience to his Majesty’s commands is staying here.” CPC VII, L. 145. 

¢ In his letter of 2nd April 1785, His Majesty desired Browne to wait upon him in order 
to complete the negotiations on the subject of Bengal tribute. Jbid, L. 204. 


1 Sindia asked Browne to request Governor-General (Macpherson) to send Bengal 
tribute without delay. ‘‘ On this point His Majesty has repeatedly ordered me (Mahadaji), 
but out of regard for my friendship with the English I have neglected to carry out his 
orders. J am now speaking thus not by command of the Emperor but on my own behalf.” 


Ibrat Namah II, .108-9. : 
56. 


in any shape tend to remove the unfavourable impression which his onda 
had before made upon me. =~ 


About the middle of April (1785), Major Browne, in consequence of ‘the 
Representation he had forwarded from the King received a letter from the 
Governor General, severely censuring his conduct and ordering him in the 
‘most peremptory manner to quit the camp immediately’. He prepared then in 
good earnest to proceed to Calcutta, and his audience of leave with the King 
was fixed on the 19th instant?. I did intend to have accompanied him that 
day to the King’s Durbar, but was prevented by a severe indisposition; and 
it: was with extreme concern I learned in the evening from general report that 
some extraordinary language had been held by the King to him, and which 
had received such a degree of countenance from Sindia as gave reason to Nipenave 
that it had been prompted by him’. 


Next day Major Browne in consequence of my application to him furnished 
me with a written report of the whole conversation which materially agreed 
with what I had before heard*. I must confess that I was astonished beyond 
measure at so unaccountable .a conduct in Sindia; but I saw clearly that after 
so: wanton an insult to the English Government, after so flagrant an abuse of 
the delicacy of our friendship to him, no time was to be lost in manifesting our 
sense of it. With this view, I draw up a remonstrance in the Persian language, 
in which aftér openly charging him‘with the deceit and perfidy of his conduct, 
I declared that my confidence in him was now entirely shaken, and that I had 
therefore come to the fixed resolution of quitting his camp on the ensuing ‘day’. 
This paper was read to him in his public Durbar on the 21st instant, by ~~ 
a confidential servant of my own in the presence of Lt. Stewart and Mr. Wilkinson = 
whom I had sent purposely to witness the ceremony and it is not easy to — 
describe the embarrassment and perplexity into which Sindia was thrown upon 
the occasion. He attempted to vindicate his conduct to these Gentlemen but 
finding that they would not listen to him in consequence of the instructions 
I had given them, to avoid any agreement or discussion with him, he declared 
his intention of coming immediately in person to me, and | nes his Retinue 
and his elephants to be instantly got ready®. 


It was about 12 o’clock of the day, when Sindia sonic by four or five 
_of his principal confidents came to me; and the excessive heat at that time 
joined to a severe indisposition rendered me. so exceedingly -weak: that it was 
with difficulty I was able to set up. Yet in this state Sindia kept me near 
two hours, and it is impossible for me to describe the anxiety and solicitude 
which he betrayed, by a denial of most of the picasa mputed to him, 

1 Letter from Macpherson to Browne, dt. 3rd April. Browne, L: 140. 

2 Browne’s meeting with the King did not take place on 19th. sepa At ‘the instance 
of Sindia, it took place on 20th. Ibid, L. 143. 

But in brat Namah (II, 208), it is mentioned as 19th. 


3 Sindia in his address to Browne states that he is speaking’ to Browne as a friend of : 
the English and in no official capacity. Browne, p. 254. — | 


4 Ibid, pp. 253-255 ; Ibrat Namah Il, 108. 


5 Anderson writes to Sindia informing the latter. of his departure from Sindia’ S ‘Camp- 
to the Company’s territory. CPC VII, L. 200. 


6 Sindia visited Anderson twice in his tent and gave him assurances. in writing that he 
se not show any high handed attitude to the Company in future. I bid L. 211. 
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and by explaining away others, to divert me from the measures which I had 
threatened’. I remember that amongst other topics which he urged for my stay 
was that of my own private interest. My brother, to whom he always gives — 
the appellation of his brother, had, he understood acquired great fame for the 
settlement of the peace, and he wished me to consider in what a different light, . 
I would be held, if in consequence of the measure I now threatened, I should 
become the breaker of it. He disavowed his knowledge of the letter imputed 
to him, offered to declare this under his seal, and in short appeared willing 
to make me any concessions I chose, provided I would agree to stay”. 


_ The conversation of Sindia made a considerable impression upon me, and I felt 
myself under a great degree of embarrassment. From an idea that a conduct 
so deceitful as his had appeared to me, would not be atoned for by any counter 
declarations which he might afterwards make, I had in my remonstrance 
declared my absolute determination to quit his camp without reserving to myself 
any conditions by which I might retract; and I had been always of opinion 
that the reputation and credit of the English Government, was intimately 
concerned in a sacred fulfilment of such declarations, as we might otherwise 
subject ourselves to the imputation of acting as Bullies. On the present occasion 
however, the attonement that had been made was so reasonable, and so much — 
more public and notorious than the execution of my threats. Still however 
I was unwilling to agree too readily to this meeting was on the grounds of 
my being unable any longer to discuss the matter that day, to suspend my intended 
journey on the ensuing day, that Sindia might return and renew the subject. 


After the departure of Sindia, it became necessary for me to consider maturely 

the part 1 ought then to take-vexed as I was at first with his conduct he had 
now shewn a disposition to attone for it to the utmost of his power, and from 
the issue to which the matter might now be brought I could not help considering 
- it as likely to prove a fortunate event on the whole for the interests of the 
Company. It seemed at least to prove what I had uniformly asserted in 
Cpposition to the general opinion of others, that Sindia placed his dependence 
entirely on the continuance of his friendship with us*; and it afforded a clear 
proof to the neighbouring powers that our present system of peace and neutrality 
did not proceed from any fear of the’ power of Sindia*. On the other hand 
[ considered that if I carried the measure into execution, it was most probable, . 
in the disposition of the vizier and his Ministers, and in the nature of our 
connection with the prince, that we should have been soon involved in hostilities 
with him; and the ruin of all his schemes, from the possession of the King’s 
person which would most likely have been the consequence of my departure, 
would, in that event, have been purchased as too dear a price’. 

These considerations determined me to accept of Sindia’s proffered satisfac- 
tion; and accordingly when he came to me the next day and delivered to me 


1 Ibid, L. 211. 
2 Ibid, Ls. 205, 211. 


3 Bhau Bakshi continuously exerted to preserve the riendship between the English 
and Mahadaji Sindia. Jbid, L. 237. 

4 Attempts were made by the French, Sikhs and other Indian powers to influence Sindia 
against the English, but he declined to, be guided by them. Some-of the Indian princes 
also urged upon the English to obstruct Sindia in his road to power. But they oe to 
follow this line. Ibid, L. 151. 

5 Consequences of hostilities ‘between the Sindia and the English Gt they took ares are 
described in detail by Anderson in his review. PRC I, L. 65. 
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letters from His Majesty and himself disavowing their knowledge of the demand 
of tribute I agreed to remain. Both letters were indeed highly satisfactory’. 


That from the King, in particular, not only declared that he had not made 
such a demand but that as he considered the English to be his best friends he 
certainly never would think of doing it. I doubt not, but that if I had chosen 
to make the experiment, I might at that time have obtained from the King 
a formal renunciation of the claim, but I thought it more suitable to the interest 
and dignity of the English Government to confine myself entirely to a reparation 
for the injury offered, than to attach such an idea of consequence to the claim 
as it would have received by my soliciting a renunciation of it. If we had 
obtained it, it would have been of no use, for it is in the weakness of the King 
and not in his assurances that we must put our trust; and it is absurd to 
suppose that his renunciation of the claim would hereafter operate either with 
himself or others, in case, what is not very probable he should find himself in 
circumstances to assert it?. 


The Governor General and Council approved highly of my conduct on this 
- occasion®, and I had the satisfaction to find that I had anticipated the orders 
which I received from them very shortly after the completion of the business’. 
I had the greatest reason likewise to rejoice at the consequences of the measure. 
It gave a check in a very favourable moment to the progress of Sindia; and it 
tended in an equal degree to raise the confidence of the Vizier, and his subjects 
which probably has been and may continue to be the means of preserving the 
peace ; for there was always reason to apprehend that if a war did ensue between 
the Vizier and Sindia, it must have proceeded more from the fears of the parties 
than from any other cause’. | | | 


The conduct of Sindia throughout the whole of this affair so repugnant to his 
real interests and so contrary to the prudence and wisdom he had always before 
shewn will undoubtedly appear surprising and unaccountable. I am _ unwilling 
howéver to enter more particularly into this matter than generally to observe, 
that without any dependance on reports and circumstances which I afterwards 
heard, I am inclined to believe from the statement of facts I have here given 
that he took no very active part in the measure. One part of his conduct in 
particular and that which apparently admits of the best palliation has and have 
reason to think been misstated. I] have already mentioned his having joined 
with the King in the improper language® which he held to Major Browne on 
1 Cf. CPC VII, L. 211. | , 


2 In the Calcutta Gazette, the following notice appeared on the date 12th May 1785 :— 
“Mr. Anderson was immediately instructed ‘to inform Sindia that his interference in such 
demands would be considered in the light of direct hostility and a breach of our treaty with 
the Marattas ; and Shah Alam was to be informed that -the justice. of the English to his 
illustrious house could never admit the interference or recommendation of their powers, 
and could alone flow from their voluntary liberality.” Quoted by Keene (Fall), pp. 149-150. 

3 The Notice in the Calcutta Gazette (dt. 12th May 1785) speaks thus—‘ The effects which 
Mr. Anderson’s remonstrance produced. are very satisfactory and creditable to Government, 
and such explanations have followed upon the part of Sindia, as most eventually strengthen 
our alliance with the Mahrattas, expose the designs of Secret enemies and secure the 
general tranquillity of India.” Jbid, p. 150. aan 

4 The Directors reject Sindia’s demand for tribute from Bengal. SPDD No. 32 of 1785 
pp. 307-10. nae 7 

; This ‘is explained to the Wazir by the English, CPC VII, L. 233. 

§ See note 3 on page 48. 
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his audience of leave, and it was asserted that so far from avoiding this occasion 
of offence, he eagerly sought for it by having suspended the interview for a day, 
merely that he might have an opportunity of being present. The fact is true 
but there is reason to believe that it proceeded from an other motive than that 
here imputed to it. Sindia was at some distance on -a ceremony of ablution 
when he heard that Major Browne had solicited his audience of leave from the 
King', and he was informed at the same time that he meant to take that 
opportunity of venturing his spleen against him by openly advising his Majesty 
to beware of his treachery. This intelligence, which from the known sentiments 
of the Major towards him, he had no hesitation in believing, gave him great 
uneasiness, and with a view of guarding as much as possible against the 
consequences, he prevailed on his Majesty to defer the interview until the ensuing 
day, when he might himself be present’. | 

After all, however, it was fortunate, that I had so good an opening to humble 
the pride of Sindia, for whether or not he in reality merited it, on this particular 
occasion, he began now in his general conduct to exhibit a mind, in a high degree 
intoxicated with success. His attention to the King from motives of 
policy, was and has been most respectful and I must do him the justice to say 
that in administering to his wants he has [ believe been more liberal. than his 
Mogul predecessors’. The sum he has fixed for his allowances is one Laak 
and twenty* thousand Rupees per mensem, but from this is defrayed the expense 
of one or two Battalions with their artillery which are attendant on his person, 
apparently to do him honor, but, in reality to secure his person. With respect 
to the principal officers of the King however, Sindia has been less delicate’. 
At first he affected to continue some of them in their employments, but he 
soon found means not only to dispossess them, in favour of his own dependants' 
but also to confine many of them on pretence of some misconduct. All this 
was indeed natural and such as might have been expected but he began to 
depart from that mildness and moderation to his own people which had before 
uniformly marked his conduct and to substitute in their place a degree of 
pride and hauteur, which are as sure amongst the Morattoes to beget disaffection, 


1 Cf. Browne, p. 254. 
2 Ibid, L. 143. 


8 Sindia agreed to a privy purse of Rupees one lakh and thirty thousand a month for the 
Emperor. MR I, L. 138. 


Afrasiyab, the previous regent, fixed this amount at Rupees one lakh and twenty 
thousand. Ibid, L. 84; Sarkar Ii, p. 240. 


4 Anderson’s figure is slightly incorrect as he was no party to consultations in -this 
matter. Govind Purushottam Kale of Mahadaji’s camp gives the figure at one lakh and 
thirty thousand rupees. MR J, L. 138. Sarkar (III, p. 296) agrees with this. 


5 At the commencement of his regency Sindia now adjusted certain offices. Under this 
arrangement two or more offices were entrusted to one officer thus reducing the number of 
officers and ensuring economy of administration. Certain officers were replaced by other 
of his own choice. The office of the Diwan or Superintendent of revenue which was under 
the management of Dayaram was bestowed on Narayan Dass, ‘a person of capacity and 
a skilful financier (Francklin, p. 138). — 

“Tala Naibat Rai, a beggarly mutassadi, who was in need of even a post worth four 
rupees was created by him a Raja, mukhtar and a high mansabdar.” (Ibrat Namah Ii, 
1-2). | 

4 Ladoji Sitole, Murar Rao Daulat, Anand Rao Narsi, Kesopant, and Nathamal Munshi 
were appointed as Karbharis of Delhi (WR I, L. 138). “ Shah Nizam Al Deen, a confidential 
servant of the Minister was appointed to the superintendance of the Royal household.” 
(Francklin, p. 143). Ambaji Ingle was appointed in charge of Delhi and Sikh affairs, 
(MR I, L. 127). : 
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as the opposite qualities are to produce attachment and regard. I have 


‘frequently before Sindia’s great accession of power had occasion to observe the 


affability and good humour with which he conducted himself towards his Chiefs ; 
and tho’ I never had an opportunity myself to see any display of 
pride or haughtiness, yet I heard generally that such a visible alteration had 
taken place in his conduct towards his own immediate affairs, as had tended 
greatly to disgust the whole of them. In particular I was informed of 
a circumstance said to have passed between him and his most confidential 
friend Ranna Cawn!' who is in a manner Sindia’s Mentor, and of whom I shall 
have occasion to speak more particularly hereafter observing many imprudences 
and improprieties in his Master’s behaviour, took the liberty of speaking to 
him on the occasion?. He endeavoured to sit before him the many difficulties 
he had then to encounter and in order to smooth these as much as_ possible 
he insisted strongly on the necessity of a more accommodating disposition. 
Sindia coolly replied that he put entire confidence in his peer or tutelary 
guardian’. This the other observed was proper provided he did not neglect 
on his part the necessary exertions for it was in vain he said to expect the 
fulfilment of predictions unless aided by our own endeavours; and in proof 
of this, he is said to have told him a story of a man who having consulted his 
peer about a child, was informed that he should have one.in the space of a year, 
but that having from an excessive confidence in his peer neglected the necessary 
exertions of his own, he was disappointed accordingly. This story is said to 
have excited such indignation in Sindia that he could not help telling his friend 
that his evil hour was near, as he seemed to express doubts of the efficacy of 
his. peer, and Ranna Cawn was obliged for some days, by the most submissive 
behaviour to stone for his imprudence. 


There is no part of Sindia’s conduct which, to those who are ignorant of the 
manners of the East may appear more unaccountable than his connexion with 
and attachment to his peer, or as I have already translated it his ‘tutelary 
guardian. Superstition and an overweaning confidence in his own good fortune 
seem to be the two prominent features of Sindia’s character, and these 
two principles will in some degree serve to explain this difficulty ; for an attach- 
ment to a Peer seems to be nothing more than a superstitious personification 
of good fortune. The most unaccountable part of Sindia’s conduct however 
in this case seems to be that of his attachment to a Mussulman Peer, tho’ 
he himself is a Hindoo. The common story told on this occasion is, that 
Sindia when he was a very young man, having gone to consult a celebrated 
Mussulman Fuckeer in his neighbourhood, was treated by him with uncommon 
attention, and was foretold by him of many of those circumstances of good 
fortune which have since befallen him. From that period Sindia continued 
much attached to this man and affected to be guided by him in every thing. 


1 Rana Khan Bhai, a Muhammadan water-carrier, who saved Mahadaji’s life by 
removing him when wounded at the battle of Panipat to a place of safety. Sindia called 
him his ‘brother’ (Bhai) and raised him to high command. Rana Khan’s conduct proved 


_ that he was worthy of his master’s confidence, He. ‘was one. oF. Sindia’s ablest generals. 


Browne, p. 347. 
2 Character of Rana Khan Bhai is referred to by Anderson in his letter dt. [5th June 


" pee to the Governor-General. PRC I, p. 105. 


"3 Sindia’s peer was Shah Mansur, a Darvesh who had foretold Mahadaji’s future greatness, 


when the young Sindia was roaming through the streets of Poona in poverty, and unemploy- 


ment. Sindia made this Darvesh his spiritual guide and lavished gifts on his eamnily Natu, 
p. 88; Chitnis, Ram Raje Charitra, 37. 
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Since his. death? which. happened some years ago in the Deckan he has regularly 
Set aside every Thursday . evening for the celebration of his memory 
which he performs with many circumstances of. superstition, veneration; and 
sometimes he consults his spirit, by piling up a heap of flowers from which by 
the observance of some particular ceremonies he is able to foresee the issue 
of the measure in agitation. I need not say that the answer of the dead saint 
ds generally contrived: to be favourable ; tho’ I must say that on some occasions 
I have heard of its being the reverse. I myself indeed inclined to believe 
that ‘the superstition of Sindia, has on the whole a great mixture. of sincerity 
with it; and is not. always assumed for political purposes as the world are in 
general apt to suspect in men of ambition like him. Certain it is that on many 
occasions he has suffered as much uneasiness from the occurrence of unfortunate 
omens as ever he received joy from the contrary. In particular I remember 
when one of his magazines blew up, which is supposed to be a very inauspicious 
omen, he was plunged into a state of the most immoderate grief, in which he 
continued for several days, and which so soured his temper that five of his Chiefs 
durst approach him and they were obliged to employ every means in their power 
to sooth him into good humour. ; 

With respect to the Mussulman Peers, it is proper to remark that all the 
virtues and merits of the father descend as it were by inheritence to the 
children, provided they follow his example,. in abstaining from service or 
a dependence upon any one. Accordingly Sindia pays the same respect to the 
son of Shaw Munsoor as he used to do to the father. In the year 1785 he came 
from the Deccan to camp, and not only Sindia but even the King went to 
a considerable distance to meet him. During the short time he remained in 
camp, Sindia went twice a day to visit him and stood before him with great 
respect. He has likewise conferred upon him the hundredth part of his revenues 
in Malwa and I did hear that in order to please his vanity he had prevailed 
on the King to confer upon him a similar grant of the revenue of Hindoostan. 
He is a young man of about 20 years of age, possessed neither of sense nor 
learning and extremely haughty and disgusting in his manner. 


There are many of these holymen amongst the Mussulmen who take the titles 
of Shaw or King, as Shaw Munsoor of whom I have been speaking and who 
to assume a throne and other insignia of royalty ; and these marks of distinction 
have not only been yielded to them by their own immediate disciples and 
connections but by the world in general and even by Kings themselves. Their 
origin and progress may be traced to that veneration which the ignorant in all 
ages have paid to ascetics. However despicable the character of a cynic may 
appear in the eye of wisdom, there is something apparently grand in the 
conduct of a man who has freed himself from any dependence on others; who 
is satisfied with the common fruits of the land when he is hungry nor looks 
further than the river when he is thirsty; and it is probable that this idea first 


suggested the propriety of the application of Shaw or King a word marking 


superiority to such only as from the conquest of their wants had acquired an 
independance of others. Where, their own vanity or the flattery of their 
disciples had fixed this title upon them, they were naturally led, in the same 
spirit of pride not to assume in reality thrones and crowns, for that was as little 
in their power as it was inconsistent with their professions, but to dignity 
their wretched caps and carpets with these pompous title. Kingg either 


acme rerio nan aerretinieneie 


1 Shah Mansur lies buried at Bhir (in the Nizam’s territory). Mahadaji used to visit 


this place often. PRC I, p. 383 note 1. 
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infected with the sdme weakness as others, or seeing the impossibility to resist 
the general respect paid to these men by their subjects, thought proper to confirm — 
these titles, and as being of little consequence, the original possessors found no 
difficulty in transmitting them by way of inheritance to their heirs. | 


Such probably is the origin of many of those Shaws, who are so common 
in Hindoostan and who boast a hereditary right to all the insignia of royalty. 
They are with a few exceptions men of a very despicable character being in 
general as destitute of knowledge as they are full of pride and arrogance. I had 
at two different times an opportunity of seeing a vast concourse of them 
assembled, when their behaviour was such that scarcely could either the solemnity 
of the occasions or the presence in which I was, prevent me from giving way 
to laughter. Once every year the King is 
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] 
THE LEGEND OF NANASAHEB (DHONDOPANT NANA) 


The end of Nanasaheb, of 1857, fame, has round it an air of mystery which 
has excited the imagination of people from time to time during the 
last hundred and odd years. A memorial was raised to him at Bithur in 1957, 
the centenary year of 1857, claimed by many as our first fight-in our 
~ Freedom-Struggle ”, Centenary celebrations commemorating the rising of 1857, 
have been organised all over the country and quite a few places came forward 
Claiming that they had the privilege of giving shelter to Nanasaheb the leader 
of the rising and the last of the Peshwas. Some of these claims came to the 
Secretariat Record Office for investigation. During the course of these 
Investigations we found a considerable mass of material in Government files 
regarding the search for the real or imaginary Nanasaheb from time to time. 
Selections from this material is now placed before readers. We have also 
brought together news items and extract from contemporary newspapers relating 


to Nanasaheb and we have added a section giving extracts from books which 
have touched upon this topic. 


_.Nanasaheb was the adopted son of Bajirao II. Bajirao, having no male 
issue, persuaded Madhav Narayan Bhat of Vengaon, a village in Karjat Taluka, 
to offer to the deposed Peshwa his three sons for adoption. The eldest of these 
was named Dhondopant and his adoption was solemnised on 7th June, 1827. 
This was Nanasaheb of 1857 fame known as Nana Gadri or erroneously in 
Maharashtra as Nana Gardi. Nana’s younger brother Sadashivrao Dadasaheb 
and Gangadharrao or Balasaheb were also adopted by Bijirao some years after 
the first ceremony was completed. Sadashiv died sometime after his adoption, 
but his son Raosaheb stayed with Bajirao and then with Nana. Both Raosaheb 
and Balasaheb, mentioned in Government documents as Balarao, were with 
Nanasaheb in his vicissitudes and struggle with the English. | : 


_ It is not necessary here to trace the origin and development of the conflagration 
of 1857 about which so much.has been written. Nanasaheb, the eldest adopted son 
of the last Peshwa, disgusted by the behaviour of the British towards him, made up 
his mind to overthrow their odious and unwelcome authority. Thanks to the 
policy followed by Lord Dalhousie, circumstances in the country were most 
favourable for organising a revolt against the British. Nanasaheb threw 
himself with enthusiasm and energy into leading the great discontent that was 
brewing against the administration of the Company. The results of this struggle 
are part of our history known to everybody. | 


- The last encounter between Nanasaheb and the forces of the Company took 
place at Cawnpore. In this’ the leader of the revolt was defeated and on 
16th July, 1857, he left Cawnpore mercilessly pursued. by Gen. Havelock’, 
till at last witha small retinue, he crossed the Tarai into Nepal. He had with 
him Saibai, the widow of Bajirao II, Krishnabai, his own wife, Kashibai, the 
wife of his brother Balarao, Balarao himself and a few other male companions. 


1 Major General | Havelock, Sir Henry, was born ‘on April 5, 1795; went into the Army 
in 1815. He became Adjutant-General in 1855. He occupied Cawnpore after defeating 
Nana on July 16, 1857. DIB pp. 195-6. - | 
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2 : 


Jung Bahadur’, the prime minister of Nepal specially deputed Kedar Narsingh, 
Nepalee general, to receive the royal refugee and hiS party. Jung Bahadutr’s 
terms were simple. The Peshwa ladies were to put themselves under Nepalese 
protection and Nana Saheb had to look after himself’. | So 


The story of Nanasaheb after his defeat at Cawnpore has assumed many 
forms. In their anxiety to punish Nanasaheb the. English zealously pursued 
every person whom they even remotely suspected of Nana Saheb’s identity. 
The English attitude in this respect was undoubtedly one of panic and many 
shrewd persons took advantage of their nervousness and claimed that they had 
information about the rebel leader which might lead to his capture. Even 
Jung: Bahadur played on this weakness. a | : 


It was generally believed that Nanasaheb had: died of fever in the Terai 
district of Nepal about two years after crossing into that country. But there 
was no official confirmation. from the Nepal. Darbar of this event... The first 
intimation of it received by the Indian Government was contained in a letter 
addressed to them by Lt. Colonel Ramsay, British Resident in Nepal. 
This letter (8th October 1859), informs the Government of India that 
Jung Bahadur had received intimation from Siddhiman Singh, the Nepalese 
Officer of the Terai province, that Nanasaheb had died on 24th September, 1859. 
Jung Bahadur, however, observed.an enigmatic silence on this point. He showed 
by his attitude, word and gesture that he ‘was not quite convinced about the 
reports of the death of Nanasaheb. Indeed as late as in November 1861 
Jung Bahadur stated to Dr. Oldfield, the Residency Surgeon in- Kathmandu, 
“TI admit that I have some doubt in my mind whether he (Nana) is_ really 
dead.”’. a nae > _ 


The Government of India in their attempt to dispel this mist of uncertainty 
which hung over the end of Nanasaheb, pursued possible suspects all over the 
country. Rumours floated in various provinces, states and cities to the. effect 
that Nana, so earnestly and eagerly sought for by. the British, was here, there 
and everywhere. Quite a few reports current. in Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and elsewhere tell the story that Nanasaheb was alive till about 40 years ago. 
Latest of these reports was from the Banaskantha District. Nanasaheb under 
the name of Dudha-hari Maharaj is supposed to have spent his last years 
in secret retirement at Koteshwar near Danta .where he expired in 1917. 
Considerable controversy exists, even to-day, about the date of Nanasaheb’s 
actual death. He is said to have escaped into Tibet via Nepal and Assam, 
while others think he made his way into China from Nepal. He was said to be 
in or around Gwalior about 1864, and at Anandpur near Rajkot about ten years 
. later. _He is reported in Manipur and even in Java! In 1897 a rumour 

thrilled all Maharashtra that Nanasaheb lay dying somewhere in Russia. In 
1913 a political informant offered to bring Nanasaheb to Sir Charles Cleveland, 
a high ranking official of the C. I. D. There were elderly people in Poona, 
‘who believed that Nana used to visit the capital of the Peshwas to. perform the 
ph a a pee ees a eg 
_ 3. Jung Bahadur, Koonwar Ranaji, Maharaja Sir (1816-77), was made Commander in Chief 
in the Nepalese Army in 1834. He became the Prime Minister of Nepal in 1846. It was 
his policy to keep on good terms with the English. He assisted the British in the Mutiny by 


sending a force of Gurkhas to Oudh. He died at Purthurghatta on 25th Feb. 1877. DIB. 
p. 221. ae at 


2 Pp. Landon : Nepal Vol. I, p. 158. 
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annual Shraddha of his father. All these, however, ‘were rumours made current 
by lovers of romance and not improbably perhaps by those who were anxious 
to lay a trail of red herrings for the British authorities to pursue. That the 
administrators did not summarily dismiss these wild rumours is true. Anxious 
enquiries were in most. cases ordered though secretly. The British. were not 
Sure whether Nanasaheb was really dead. They declared a large prize of 
Rs. 50,000 on his head.- This brought forward many informers who told tales 
more fit for a book of romance than sober history. 


As indicated already it was officially ascertained that Nanasaheb had died 
in Nepal Terai in 1859. The Governor General in his despatches to the Court 
Of Directors of 1858-59 has repeatedly referred to the fact. Col. G. Ramsay, 
British Resident in Nepal at this time, writing to Mr. C. Beadon, a member 
of the Supreme Council, reported that sometime in 1858-59 he knew that the 
Peshwa’ ladies in Katmandu were in mourning. Major General . Harris, 
‘Stationed on the Gogra near the Terai border in 1858, writing to the editor of 
the Cornhill Magazine, mentions that news came to him about Nanasaheb’s 
illness due to fever, in the Terai and that two of his Subhedar, tempted by the 
price put on the leader’s head, had gone out in search of him but returned 
disappointed, stating that he had died of fever. 

The most reliable evidence however was made public in 1913, through the 
Kesari’, Poona, by the historian Vishwanath Kashinath Rajwade. Rajwade had 
met Bayabaisaheb? Apte, the last surviving daughter of Bijirao IL who was with 
‘Nanasaheb in 1858 in Nepal Terai, and that Nanasaheb expired on Bhadrapad 
Vadya Chaturdashi, Shake 1780 (6th October 1858). 


I 
REWARD AND ITS CLAIMANTS. 


” 


Rs. 50,000 offered for Nana. 


[Government of India announced a reward of Rs. 50,000 for the apprehension 
of Nana of Bithur. As the proclamation, in the initial stages had limited . 
application, officers from other regions sought clarification and were informed 
that the reward would be given to any one from any where in India. 

On the information, one Kashinath Apte, from Poona, misunderstanding 
perhaps the terms and the object of the reward, offered to negotiate as 
an intermediary between the Government of India and the “ Enemy Nana”. 
Apte seems to make a case that he is an extremely loyal citizen of the 
Government while the “ enemy Nana” is causing untold suffering to the loyal 
people. It is difficult to understand how and on what strength Apte offers his 
services to negotiate and how also he claims the amount of the reward which 
is for apprehension of Nana. The offer of Apte was summarily rejected but 
instructions were issued to watch him carefully as he might have secret contacts 
with Nana, to whom he was distantly related.] 


1 The Kesari——11th February 1913. 
2%n 1858 the British authorities gave the age of Bayabai Saheb, daughter of Baji Rao i 
as 12. P.D. 1858, Vol. 76, p. 83. 
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P. D. Vol. No. 76 of 1838. 


Descriptive Roll of Nana Rao: 1858. 


Name 

Caste 

Age 
Complexion 


Form of face. 

Form of Nose 

Form .of Eyes | 

Teeth 

Marks on Face 

Colour of Hair 

Ring marks (holes) on Ears 
Remarks 


(Page 83). 


.... Nana Rao (Dhondoo Punt) 
... Dekhany Brahmin. 


36. - 


.. - Fair. 


Stature, and petsonal appearance .. 5 feet, 8 inches, powerful appearance and 


‘stout.’ 


... Flat and round. a 


Straight and well shaped. 


. Large. round eyes. 
... ‘Regular. 


evoenee 


me Yes, var . | 
-Has the features of a Maharatta, ‘strongly 


depicted; on one: of his toes has. 

, a lancet. mark; and. at present by. 

| wearing a beard, he presents a Maho- 

. medan appearance. A servant with 
a cut ear never leaves his side. 


No. 259 Secret. (Page 1).* 
SURAT. . 


Reward has. been proclaimed. Jer the capture of the ica Nana Saheb 
of Bhettoor (Bithur). 


No. 666 of 1857. (Page 3), 
From’ ; . : 
George Inverarity*, Esquire, Magistrate of noel 


.. Secret dain : 


A. Bettington? Esquire, Commissioner of Police. ee a 
a a [th November 1857. 
Sir, | 
I beg the. favor of being informed - nee any reward. has been proclaimed 
by Government for the capture of the Miscreant Nana Saheb. | 


1 Appointed in 1839, date of promotion as Collector and Magistrate 12-3-1852, cine 
Bombay Almanac and Book of Direction for 1858 page 323). | 


2 Inspector General of Prisons since 1850 also Commissioner of Mofussil Police in the | 
Bombay Presidency (The Bombay Calendar and Almanac 1859—pp. 408, 439, 443). 


* P. D. (Surat), Vol. V 230 of 1858. 


-~ 


a 


2. 1 have heard that such a proclamation has been issued in the North 


Western Provinces, and Bengal Presidency, but have 5 ; 
no Bonibay. ' : | | een nothing of the kind 


3. As a descriptive roll of the ruffian has been supplied to all Magistrates, 


it might be as well that notice of the reward wa “ba tinea] y 
ae 3 S also 
communicated. a authoritatively 


No. 98 of 1857. (Page 4). 


“With the. permission of Government, the Commissioner will notify to each 
Magistrate that the reward believed to have been offered by the Government of 


India, Rs. 50,000! (fifty thousand Rupees) will be paid to any one in any district 
who fulfills the conditions. : 


Poonah, 16th November 1857. 
Council’s Resolution : (Page 6). 
Resolved— 


That an immediate reference be made to the Government of India, as to whether 


a reward of Rs. 50,000 should be offered in this Presidency for the apprehension 
of Nana Saheb of Bitoor. 


I think the reward may be offered without a reference to the Government of 
India for the apprehension of this person but it should be the same as that . 
which has been offered in other parts of India. | 


Dated 23rd November 1857. 


No. 4 of 1859. (Pages 69-70). * 


Persian Department : 
Sth January 1859. 


A petition from KASSEENATH ANNA APTEY, residing at Poona, to the 
Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council, dated the 28, received on the 30, and 
ordered to be translated on the 31st December 1858. | 


Nana Saheb Peishwa having raised the. standard of rebellion gives unnecessary 
trouble to Government. Arrangements are of course being made to suppress it. 
The rebels create disturbances in vain, and Government. feels no concern about 
them, but we the- subjects of Government, identify its interests with our own, 
I therefore offer my services to Government for the sum of Rupees 50,000 
to conduct negotiations with the enemy, or convey ahy messages to them, services. 
which I shall perform faithfully, honestly, and without any concern for my life, 
As crores of Rupees are spent by Government, my proposal is by no means 
impracticable. Should this meet with the approval of Government, I earnestly 
beg the favor of a reply. | , a 7 


1 Reward of rupees one lakh is mentioned in the list prepared by Home Department, 
Government of India. P.D. 1858, vol. 48, page 274. 


* PD. Vol. No. 134A of 1859. 
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Resolved 


That the Petitioner be informed that the Government does not require his 
Services. 


January 12. 


Chee Enquiry— 
Who is this man? As he offers to negociate with the Nana, he may perhaps 
be already in communication with him, he should be watched. > 


| January 14. 


Refusal to Aptey— 


No. 173 of 1859. (Page 71). 


Kassinath Anna Aptey, inhabitant of Poona, is informed in reply to his 
communication, dated the 28th of last month, that Government does not requite 


his services. ; 


Bombay Castle, 
17th January 1859. 


Instructions to Poona— 
No. 174 of 1859. (Page 73). 


Tc: | | | 
The Magistrate of Poona. 


Sir, | 

I am directed by the R. H. G. in C. (Rt. Hon. Governor in Council) to: forward 
to you thé accompanying Maratha letter from one Kassinath Anna Aptey, residing 
at: Poona ; together with copy of its English version, offering his. services. to 
Government to conduct negotiation with the rebels, and to. meauest that you. will 
state who and what the occupation of us man Is. | 


& 


2. The R. H. G. in C. desires me to add that, as this person offers to asdociaté 
with the Nana, he may perhaps be already in eornrounication with: him, and he 
should therefore be carefully watched. 2 | . 


3. In reply to his letter, this writer a been informed that the Government | 
does not require his services. 


Bombay Castle, 
17th January 1859. 
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_ No. 528 of 1859. (Page 75). | 
’ Secret Department : 

12th March 1859. 
From | 

| The a ass of Bosna 
To | 

H. L. ‘Anderson’, Esqr., Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

In reply to you letter No. 174 of 17th January last, 1 have the honour to report 
that Cassinath Anna Aptey is a young man of about 25, supported by his aunt 
Ambu Tai Saheb Goleh, who has an Enam in Surat, but resides here. He has 
no means or influence of his own. His father was charged with forgery about 


8 years ago, but acquitted. WVenaik Rao, adopted brother of the late Ex-Peishwa, 
married a female of the Apteh family. 


Council’s Resolution. (Page 78). 
- Resolved— 


As this Kassinath Aptey appears to be ian connected with the Ex-Peishwa’s 
family, the Magistrate should be directed to make arrangements for closely — 
watching his proceedings. This seems to be a police rather than a magisterial 
case. I think the Commissioner of Police should be informed and requested 
to watch this man who has pECbeDS some correspondence with the Rao Saheb, 
if not with Nana. , 


No. 435 A of 1859. (Page 79).. 
To 
The Magistrate of Poona. 
Sir, | 
I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 12th instant, 
No. 528, relative to the case of Cassinath Anna Aptey. 


2. As this person appears to be distantly connected with the Ex-Peishwa’s 
family, and has probably some correspondence with the Rao Saheb, if not with 
the Nana, I am desired to request that you will make arrangements for closely — 
watching his proceedings. 


II 


Col. Ramsay, British Resident in Nepal in a letter to C. Beadon, a member of 
the Supreme Council informed the latter that he found the Peshwa ladies 
in Khatmandu adopting mourning dress. 


' Underneath is given the pertinent extract from the letter : 
Home Misc. 725 (26). 
Col. G. Ramsay (Resident in Nepal) to C. Beadon? (Member of Council) 
3rd September 1860. 


The deponent states that the Nana and Bala Rao and Devr Bux etc. left 
Soorya Sota and marched through and beyond Nepal to a large city (an exaggera- 
tion I suspect) where they now are, and that its inhabitants are quite different 
from any men he has even seen before; that they do not shave their heads, but 


1 Anderson, Henry Lacon: Appointed in 1840 in the Secret Political and Judicial 
Department, in charge of the Secretariat dutie in Persian Peparent 1-5-1854. The 
Bombay Almanac and Book of Direction in 1858. P. 323. © 


2 Entered Service in 1829—East India Register and Army List for 1858. Page 24, 
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have long hair, and wear a thick cloth made of dog’s hair; and that they havé 
a breed of large dogs with long shaggy hair, which they cut, off and weave into cloth. 
He also says that Therwaria is just beyond a line of low hillocks like boundary 
marks, and that the march to that place occupied I5 days. 


‘There is an air of probability in all this : more so indeed it has the stamps 
of truth. It satisfied me that the man must have visited some largish village on 
the Tibetan frontier, and fallen in with ‘the Booteas, (BHOTIAS) as, the 
Tibetans are called in these parts. A march of 15 days would have carried him 
fairly into Tibet ; in fact, to a little beyond the Nepalese boundary which I know 
is, in many places, marked by small hillocks. 


With regard to the death of the Nana, of Bala Rao etc. I confess I have 
always and strong doubts and misgiving in my own mind as to the truth of Jung 
Bahadur’s representations. They were high caste Brahmins, and the person of 
a Brahmin is held so sacred here, that a Brahmin cannot be put to death, even 
for murder: and in talking upon this subject once with Jung Bahadur, he told 
me that if a Brahmin were to kill the King or even a woman, or a Brahminee bul! 
(I ought perhaps have put the last mentioned animal first, for really I believe 
the slaughter of a bull to be considered here as greater crime than the murder of 
a woman) he cannot be executed for it. 


Jung Bahadur knew quite well what crimes the Nana and his einives had 
committed, and that, if they were handed over to us, they would have been tried 
for their lives, and in all probability executed ; and I suspect that from the very 
first, he made up his mind to shield them. He told me so often in the course of 
last summer that HE WAS SURE THEY WOULD DIE; he was so positive in 
this respect that became a joke in our little community ; we felt quite sure, weeks 
before the event was said to have occurred, that it would be reported ; and when 
the report came, what a report it was! ! Just half a dozen laconic lines ! 


I must not conclude this letter without mentioning one fact which I consider 
to be of significance. When the families of the Nana and of Bala Rao first 
reached this (place ?) they showed no signs of mourning ;. they had evidently not 
observed the customs which the Maharatta Brahmins are usually so particular in 
following. Their hair was long and they wore coloured clothes. Some weeks, 
however after their arrival here, but long before Bala Rao’s wife died, they went 
through the usual ceremonies which attend mourning for a near relative. They 
cut off their hair, draped themselves in white and distributed alms to a large: 
‘number of Fakirs who were fed, as is customary upon such occasions, with 
dhye, (Curds), Choora, (dry parched rice) sweetmeats, etc., etc. I got a glimpse 
on many occasions of several of the members of the family in their ordinary attire 
when they first came up here; but on the day of the late marriage of the heir 
apparent, when I passed their residence to take part in the procession, they were 
sitting at a large open window, all clad in white, and a Brahmin Havildar who 
is constantly with me, afterwards told me that their hair was out, and that they 
had then for the first time adopted the usual marks of mourning. ” 


Ill 
A Story of Hirji Br ahmachari and Vrijadas who were suspected, 
The Story: 


_ Two persons arrived in Karachi by a coastal steamer and as their physical 
_ description some what resembled to that of the police announcement about 
Nanasaheb and his constant companion, suspicion of the customs. clerks was 
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Groused. That was communicated to police officers and then the matter took 
serious turn. The two persons, professedly, attendants at a temple at Beyt! 
near Dwarka? (Kathiawad), were taken into police custody; identity parades 
were held; photographs taken and high level secret communication was 
humming. During the identity parade the smartness of one witness, who could 
identify the supposed Nana three or four times, from among strange crowds, made 
the officials careful and cautious. While further enquiries about them which 
were ordered from Okhamandal and Baroda (in whose jurisdiction the place of 
residence of the suspects lay) were going on, Bombay and Calcutta were kept 
informed and their advice sought as to the possible course of action. When 
it was found that the two suspects were really natives of Jamnagar and did not 
know a word of Marathi the case against them had no ground. But Karachi 
was a centre of Maratha activity. The deposed Raja Chimasaheb .of Kolhapur 
was interned there (P. D., 1858, Vol. 27, pp. 59-67); much of the dock labour 
was from Bombay districts and for the Port Trust Office, staff recruited was 
mainly Maratha. And was not Karachi a suitable port to get out of India? 
In addition, secret plans of Nana to that effect of escaping via Karachi, travelling 
on the Indus were made public by clever correspondents. All this was sufficient 
in the suspicious atmosphere to counterbalance the direct proofs of innocence, 
expressed by the district official of Karachi, in a well reasoned out argument. 


~The suggestion of innoncence was overruled and it was decided to send the 
two suspects to Cawnpore for identification by the doctor.who used to attend 
on the deposed Peshwa in his professional capacity. The question was 
discussed : whether the Doctor should go to Karachi or the suspects be sent 
to him? It was ultimately decided to send the suspects first to Bombay and 
thence to Calcutta as the only means of conveyance at that time was the steamer ! 


There is mention in the correspondence about the difficulty of BSE: ‘ Native” 
passengers to travel by the P. & O. steamers. 


In Calcutta again the same routine of identity was gone through and a clear 
case of innocents being mistaken for Nana and his companion was established. 
It was therefore decided to send back the two persons by the same route. 


1 


Two persons suspected to be Dhondoo Punt Nana and attendant arrested. 
at Karachi and their photograph taken. 


(Summary of letter from H. Ingle, Deputy Magistrate Incharge Hoozoor, 
Karachi, to I. D. Inverarity, Esquire, Commissioner in Sind, Karachi, dated 14th 
December 1861 (Pages 1-40 of P. D. Vol. 4 of 1862). 


The two persons, suspected to be Dhondoo Punt (Nana of Bithoor) and his 
attendant, namely Hurjeebhoy Wullud Chedanund and Orijdass Bhugut Ramjee 
were arrested at Karachi on the afternoon of Friday, 29th November 1861. The 
two persons in question landed from a native boat, called the “ Luckmeepursand ” 
( @eqigeie ) which had arrived from Beyt. When Hurjeebhoy was asked he 
gave two names, the first of which was a Hindoo; and the second or surname 
given, sounded a Mohomedan. On reference to the printed descriptive Roll of 


Mutineers, a note was found in the column of remarks to the effect that “a servant 


1 Beyt—The Shankhoddhar Bet near Dwarka. 
2 Town and port in the Okhamandal Taluka (22° 22’ North and 69° 35’ Rast), 
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with a cut ear never leaves his (the nana’s) side”, and by a singular coincidence, 
the man’s companion was found to have a cut in the ear. An impression was thus 
created that the men might possibly be Nana of Bithoor and his attendant. _ 


2. They were interrogated. The man Hurjeebhoy represented himself as an 
attendant at one of the mundirs (temples) in Beyt (Dwarka), of which place he 
had been a resident for 12 years, and that he employed himself in copying Gitas. 
He stated his age 41. The other man, Vrijdass, stated that he had come from 
Beyt for the purpose of collecting donations from certain pilgrims from Kurrachee, 
Hyderabad and Shikarpoor, who had visited Beyt. He said that he was thirty. 


3. The statements of the two men varied in the following particulars : — 
_ (iy Hurjeebhoy stated he had known Vrijdass for only a quarter of a month 
while the latter said that he knew Hurjeebhoy for six years. 


(ii) Hurjeebhoy stated he was under the orders of Vrijdass while Vrijdass 
asserted that Hurjeebhoy had come to Kurrachee on his own, and that he 
was not under his (Vrijdas’s) order. 


4. A (gold) ring was found on the person of Hurjeebhoy. 


5. -The men were therefore detained pending further enquiries. When their 
baggage was searched, it was found to contain Beads, sweetmeats, and a number 
of small notes apparently of a religious character soliciting money. 


‘6. The report of the apprehension of. the men suspected to be Dhondoo Punt 
of Bithoor and his attendant spread far and wide and every endeavour was made 
to discover any persons who had seen the Nana, and could testify to his identity.. 


7. The statements of the following persons who attempted to identify the man 


| Hurjeebhoy with Dhondoo Punt of Bithoor were recorded :— 


(1) Munohur Behara (40)—Bearer of Lt. Lerawley. 
(2) Goolab Khan Buksh Khan (35) (of Maj. Dunford) who saw Nanaeaiebe at 
Bithoor. 
(3) Michael Keegan, Police Constable (Ex: -serviceman of Azamgarh). 
The statements of the following persons who confirmed the account given by 
Hurjeebhoy of himself were also recorded :— 
(1) Pedro De Souza (35) appraiser, Karachi Customs. 
(2) Martin Murner (32) private in 101st H. M. Own Bengal Fusiliers. 
(3) Pragjee Tejmanjee of the Luckmeepursad. 
(4) Gopal Dhanraj, formerly resident of Beyt, now residing i in Kurrache. | 
(5) Gesur wd. Godoo who saw Hurjee at Beyt. - 
- (6) Naraindass Doolachand who saw Hurjee at Beyt. 
(7) Kewal Godoo who saw Hurjee at Beyt. 
(8) Kuloo Godoo who saw Hurjee at Beyt. 
(9) Wewchand Waljee of Beyt. 
— (10) Jewaram Mooljee who used to visit Beyt twice a year. 
(11) Nanjee Curson. 
(12) Dhurmsee Assun. 
(13) Goolab Khan Buksh Khan. — 
(14) William Mansfield Malvery (35) Editor “Our Paper’ Karachi. 
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The statement made by William Mansfield Malvery, Editor, “Our Paper’, 
Karachi, is i oduced below as it covers important points in the evidence.* - 


Statement of William Mansfield Malvery. 


& 


My name is William Mansfield Malvery ; my age is 35 years. I am by religion 
a Christian. By occupation, Editor of Our Paper. I reside in Kurrachee. 


By the associates I formed during the mutinies I was introduced sometime last 
year to a dis-possessed Zamindar of Sawant Waree, who has been with the Nana 
Saheb, and had left him six months before (according to the Zamindar’s statement) 
on a mission to the Maharatta Regiments of the Deccan. He was at the same 
time to note if it were possible for any of the Nana’s party to come down the 
valley of the Indus without detection. 


The Nana was then in the Jungle of, Upper India, having with him a few 
followers, some Elephants, specie, and Jewels. I made the matter known to 
Mr. Gibbs who told me to detain the man until his return to Kurrachee he being 
then on tour. The man was detained and brought before the Commissioner. | 


1 


I learnt from this man that the Nana Saheb‘was very anxious to create an 
impression that he was dead, and then to make his way to Europe. On asking 
the man what proof He could give as to his connection with Nana Saheb, he 
stated that if provided with means, he would return and bring back a Sunnad 
signed by the Nana and sealed -with Royal seal of Delhi bearing the inscription 
“Shah in Shah”. The man further told me there were eleven of these signets 
in possession of eleven Christians who were in the confidence of the King of 
Delhi on the breaking out of the mutinies, and that communications between 
Christians enlisted in the service of Delhi were sent a confidential messengers 
concealed in the soles of shoes. , 


That the Nana had tanned his skin by the use of Walnut oil’ and exposure to 
the sun. That he could be distinguished by a mark on his left eye, similar to 
a pox mark. That he was a tall powerful man and a Gymnast. That one 
Mogul Beg was with him when he parted from the Nana. Se 


Hearing of Mogul Beg’s apprehension at Sukkur? and his identification, I thought 
it probable that the Nana was also on his way down the: Indus and therefore 
published the idea in “Our Paper” to put people on the scent. I have spoken 
to the man now in custody suspected of being the Nana Saheb and from the 
fluent manner in which he speaks Guzerattee together, with the “Sh” in his 
pronounciation, I am of. opinion that he is not the Nana himself but more likely 
from his resemblance to him put forward to test whether. dhe authorities have 
given up their vigilance. | 


| pet 36-37). 


as a a a ee i ie 
* P.D. Vol. 4 of 1862. 
1.Walnut Oil : Very likely the reference here isto the strong staining al of (raw) 
walnut skin. - 
2 Sukkur Town (27° 42’ North and 68° 54’ a Head Quarters of Sukkur District (Sind) 
Imp. Gaz. XXIII. Page 126. 
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The jollowing is the account of the proceedings of the persons suspected to bé 
Dhondo Punt of Bithoor and his attendant as summarised by the Magistrate of 
Karachi from the evidence produced against them. . 


Pages 41-53. 


_ Dated 27th January 1862. 
To, 


The Commissioner in Sind, on circuit. 


In compliance with the instructions conveyed in your letter No. 40 of the 22nd 
inst., | have the honour to submit the proceedings in the case of the person 
suspected to be the Nana of Bithoor. 


2. Upon information received two persons were apprehended in Kurrachee on 
the morning of the 30th November last, on suspicion of being the Nana of 
Bithoor and the servant, and brought up on the afternoon of the same day 
before the Deputy Magistrate Mr. Ingle’ who took down their statements in 
writing. The person suspected to be the Nana but who gave the name of 
Heerjeebhoy Wullud Chedanund states that he was an attendant at one of the 
temples at Beyt, where he had resided for twelve years, the supposed servant 
sates himself to be one Vrijdass Bhugut Ramjee, a native of Marwar, and 

resident for the last 15 years of Beyt. He stated that he had come to 
Riraches for the purpose of collecting subscriptions from certain pilgrims who 
had visited Beyt from different ports of Sind. 


The statements of the two men differed suspiciously as to the length of their 
acquaintanceship and their relative positions. They were therefore remanded 
into custody and enquiries were instituted regarding them by Mr. Ingle, the 
Deputy Magistrate, during my absence in the districts. In the course of the 
enquiry it was ascertained that there were persons in Kurrachee who had 
formerly known Dhondo Punt of Bithoor and could speak to his (Dhondo Punt’s) 
identity. These persons were Martin Murner a soldier in H. M.’s 101st Royal 
Fusiliers, Munohar Behara a native of Azamgarh? at present an inmate of the 
General Hospital, and Patrick Keagan a constable in the Kurrachee Police, but 
formerly a soldier. These two Europeans came forward to give their evidence 
and both stated that they recognized the Nana of Bithoor in the man before them, 
remarking that he had fallen off much since they saw him in Cawnpoor—Murner 
having been there in 1857 and Keagan in 1850. As to the testimony of the 
witness Munohur Behara Mr. Ingle states that he was first confronted with the 
supposed Nana by Mr. Sullivan, the hospital apothecary who knowing Munohur 
to be a Hindoostanee had learnt from him that he knew and could recognize 
the. Nana on this occasion he was taken to the Foujdar’s office, where 
Heerjeebhoy and his companion being placed in the midst of twenty-two men, 
Munohur on looking round immediately pointed out the former as the Nana. 


Mr. Ingle however not having been present at this interview, and wishing to 
satisfy himself of the identification being satisfactory, took the two suspected 
persons together with six Hindoo clerks to the treasury the same evening and 
on their being placed in a line, Munohur singled out Hirjeebhoy and swore 
distinctly that he was the Nana Saheb of Bithoor and the Maharaj, oe 


* P.D. Vol. 4 of 1862. 
‘Ingle, William Ashby— Joined the service as Canal Surveyor, Kurrachee, 20th October 
1856.’ History of Services. Page 47 of Gazetted officers (1876). 
3 Headquarters of Azamgarh District, United Provinces. L. 26° 0’ L. 83° 10. 
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“I can recognize him by the mark under his left eye”—he said that he had 
been at Cawnpoor for 3 years and had frequently seen the Nana both at 
pea and Cawnpoor. On the other hand one Goolabkhan, who had been 

a butler in the service of Major Dunsford at Cawnpoor deposed that he had 
seen the Nana Saheb three or four times and at a distance of two or three feet 
and did not think that the man Hirjeebhoy was the Nana—he did not know of any 
marks on Nana Saheb’s face, and ten persons, among them the Tindal of the 
boat which conveyed the suspected persons to Kurrachee, came forward and | 
testified that they had known Hirjeebhoy for several years at Beyt. Subsequently 
the suspected persons were photographed and their likenesses were sent, one to 
the Magistrate of Cawnpoor and another to Major Johnstone’, the Political 
Agent at Okamundul, together with the deposition of the men and impressions 
of a seal which had been found in Hirjeebhoy’s possession. 


Maj. Johnstone’s reply was received on the 17th December last. He stated 
that two out of the three persons named by Hirjeebhoy as being able to speak 
to his identity, declared that they knew nothing of either Hirjeebhoy ocr Vrijdass 
and did not recognize in the photographs the likeness of any persons with whom 
they were acquainted. The third person named was absent and therefore could 
not be questioned. Maj. Johnstone mentioned that with the view to make as 
complete an enquiry as possibie, he had further questioned Raghodass the 
Kharbaree (Karbhari) of Wukut Ramjee the priest of the Lukshmajee temple 
who stated that a Shewuk (Sevak) or servant of the same temple “‘ by name 
Brijdass not Vrijdass” had been sent to Kurrachee to collect sums subscribed 
by pilgrims and others and another individual named Hirjeebhoy accompanied . 
Brijdass, and that the account given of themselves before Mr. Ingle by the 
suspected persons tallied exactly with Raghodass’s description. 


Major Johnstone mentioned however that he had discovered a note that had 
been received by Wukkut Ramjee regarding the capture of the suspected persons 
which had been despatched from Kurrachee the same day as Mr. Ingle’s official 
letter to his (Major Johnstone’s) address. Maj. Johnstone in a private note to 
Mr. Ingle advised the persons being kept in close confinement pending receipt 
of a reply from the Magistrate of Cawnpoor. Shortly after this, ie. in the early 
part of this month, Mr. Ingle had by your directions, he informs me, other and 
better photographs of the suspected persons taken, and one of these be despatched 
on the 13th instant to Maj. Johnstone, with a letter requesting that he would be 
good enough to institute further enquiries. To this letter no reply has as yet 
been received. On the 15th however I received a report from Mr. Ingle 
forwarding a letter from the Magistrate of Cawnpoor to his address which had 
just reached him. The Magistrate Mr. Lance® acknowledged the receipt of 
Mr. Ingle’s letter of the 7th December together with the photographs of the two 
persons arrested here, and the impressions of a seal found on one of them he 
went on to say “the features of the stout person with a Mharatta turban” are 
perfectly familiar to Dr. Tressider® late Civil Surgeon of Cawnpoor and he says 
that they strongly resemble those of Nana Dhond Punt. Dr. Tressider was in the 
habit of professionally attending the Nana, and will be able to recognise him. 


1 Johstone Rohert M.: Joined service in 1840. Resumed as Assistant Resident, Baroda 
on 4th November 1859. The Bombay Almanac 1862. The Bumbay list page 277. 

2 Lance, George Edwin--Magistrate and Collector of Cawnpore—-The Bombay Almanac-- 
Bengal Civil Service. Page 10. (Directory 1862). 

3 Tressider joined Ist March 1845 as Civil Surgeon, Cawnpore. East India Register and 
Army list for 1857 (2nd Ed. Page 213). 
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I therefore request that he be forwarded to Cawnpoor under a suitable escort 
No one here recognizes the features of the other person, “I must mention that 
In my opinion the first photograph gave one a very imperfect idea of the person 
Suspected to be the Nana. As a picture it was very inferior and the likeness to 
the original was barely traceable. Moreover the person was taken in a Purbhoo’s 
turban and angrika which for some unexplained reasons, the Foujdar had 
borrowed from the Town for the purpose; being convinced therefore that 
Dr. Tressider, had not been afforded sufficient means of judging of the likeness 
of the person now in confinement here, I hesitated at once to comply with the 
Magistrate’s requést, and knowing from personal inspection that the likeness 
last taken by a professional artist of this place was admirable in every way, 
I determined in detaining the persons in question here, forwarding one of the 
second batch of the photographs to the Magistrate with a letter explaining my 
reasons for acting thus. I accordingly on the [5th inst. wrote to Mr. Lance and 
reported to you the same day what I had done. 


3. Perhaps it will not be. out of place before expressing my opinion on the 
evidence recorded by Mr. Ingle, and the circumstances attending the prisoners 
arrest and detention, to explain the grounds fcr the prevalent rumour that the 
Nana was about to visit Kurrachee as that widespread belief alone I imagine led 
to the capture of the persons calling themselves Hirjeebhoy and Vrijdass 
residents of Beyt. The report that the Nana Saheb was on his way down the 
River was published regularly I believe in every issue of a newspaper of this 
place called “ Our Paper’ the Editor of this journal Mr. Malvery thus explains 
the nature of his information. During the Mutinies he came across a dispossessed 
Zamindar of Sawantwaree who stated that he had but recently left the Nana Saheb 
who was wandering about the jungles in upper India but wanted to ascertain if 
the passage down the Indus was safe; the man described the Nana as having 
tanned his skin by the use of walnut oil and exposure to the sun, and 
stated that a man of the name of Mogul Beg was with him when he 
(the Zamindar) left the Nana—Mr. Malvery hearing that Mogul Beg had 
been captured at Sukkur, concluded that the Nana was somewhere about. 
After the matter had been referred to several times in the paper, a boat 
arrived with the two suspected persons on board. On their passing through 
the Custom House, the idea struck a Mr. D’souza an Appraiser that there 
was something remarkable about them, who examined the printed descriptive 
Roll of Mutineers and finding his suspicions confirmed, gave notice to the 
Foujdar—the persons in question in the mean time being allowed to pass 
through. The next morning, the man Heerjeebhoy was captured in the Market 
buying vegetables. Heerjeebhoy presents the appearance of rather a well made 
powerful man—he has a good deal of hair on his breast; his height is 5 feet 
8 inches and his age between 30 and 40. The man Vrijdass has a peculiar mark 
in the ear which he himself describes as the effect of small-pox but which looks 
more as if it resulted from wearing a very heavy ear-ring. 


4. Referring to the men now in custody, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that they are the persons they are suspected to be. In the first place, I cannot 
understand what object they could in such a case possibly have, in leaving 
a secure place of refuge like Beyt, and coming to Kurrachee at all, or admitting 
the advisability of a visit here, why they should come through a frequented place 
like the Custom House at a time when the rumours afloat were quite sufficient 
to put them on their guard. They might have reached the Town in numberless 
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other ways without attracting the least suspicion. The examination they were 
put through in the Custom House had been quite sufficient to put them on their 
guard. Had there existed any ground for apprehension on their part, the Nana 
must have formed too correct an idea of what his treatment would be when 
captured, to allow himself to be taken alive thus easily on the evidence of the 
persons who testify to having known both for years at Beyt. I place no weight 
as I have not a doubt that were the Nana in difficulties any number of witnesses 
would come forward to screen him. 


~The appearance of the man does not give at all the idea of “ the Nana and his 

servant’ beyond the one or two peculiarities which tend to identify them. It is 
true that two of the three persons residing at Beyt named by Hirjeebhoy denied 
all knowledge of him and, further, that Hirjeebhoy and Vrijdass statements 
before the Deputy Magistrate were contradictory, the first circumstance however 
may: be accounted for by the dread which these persons would naturally have of 
being mixed up in the matter, and the second is only what might be expected 
from two natives taken suddenly as these men were. In the present state of the 
evidence against the two men which in my opinion is far from conclusive, 
I cannot think, it advisable to send them at once to Cawnpoor, and even in the 
event of Dr. Tressider’s tracing a resemblance in the picture last sent, I should 
be inclined rather to suggest that Dr. Tressider be summoned here to establish 
the identity beyond a doubt, especially as in sending the men a large European 
guard would be DEC ESSETY a. | 
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Commissioner in Sind submits a report received from the Magistrate of 
Karachi to the H. H. Governor in Council, Bombay, with copies of 
two photog eraphs of the suspected persons. He suggests that Dr. Tressider whose 
opinion woe be decisive be allowed to visit ihe prisoners at Bombay or 


_ Karachi.* 
Page 39. 


To " : 
His Excellency the Honourable Sir George R. Clerk’, K. C. B. and R. 8. I. 


Governor and Resident in Council, Bombay. 
Dated 31st January 1862. 


Hor’ble Sir, | 

T have the honour to submit a report from the Magistrate of Kurrachee, No. 58, 
dated 27th instant, detailing the case of the persons who were arrested by the 
Police of that place on 30th’ November last, under suspicion of being 
Dhondo Punt, Nana of Bithoor, and his attendant. | 


mt & 


already been submitted to your Excellency, and I now further submit copy of the 
letter received from the Magistrate of Cawnpoor on the subject of the first 


prisoner’s resemblance to the Nana. 


2 Copies of the depositions taken by the Deputy Magistrate, Mr. Ingle, have 


* P Dept. Vol. 4 of 1862. 
1 Took his seat on 11th May 1860 as Governor and Eiesicen in Council. Bombay Almanac 


and Directory, 1862, TI, p. 199. _ 
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3. Enclosed is an excellent photographic likeness of the two individuals, and 
to place beyond a doubt the identity or non-identity with the Nana and his 
attendant of the suspected individuals now imprisoned, I would propose that 
Dr. Tressider named by the Magistrate of Cawnpoor, be permitted to proceed 
to Bombay to Kurrachee at the “public expense, for tne purpose of giving his | 

evidence, which would be conclusive. 


4 
Governor of Bombay thought it better to refer the case to Government of India 
for final decision in the matter. It was suggested that the identity could be 
established with the help of some persons from Poona who had known and seen 


Nana for a long time. Another procedure proposed was to send the suspects 
to Cawnpore for identification by persons who knew Nana well. 


_ No. 23 of 1862. (Pages 79-85). 
To, | 
The Secretary, Government of India, Foreign Department. 
Sir, | | | 
I am desired by H. E. the Govr. in C. to forward for submission to the Govt. of 


India copies of colum correspondence regarding the arrest at Kurrachee of 
two persons suspected to be Dhondo Punt of Bhitoor and an attendant. 


The first collection comprises a report from the Dy. Magt. of Kurrachee, to 
the address of the Commr. in Sind which was forwarded by Mr. Inverarity to the 
Hon’ble the Governor with a Demi Official note. The Govt. of India will perceive 
from Mr. Ingle’s report the circumstances under which arrest was made. The 
best evidence procurable in Kurrachee was taken and it certainly preponderated 
in favour of the identity of the suspected persons with the Nana and his 
follower. 


The Second collection consists of a letter from the Commr. in Sind dated the 
31st January with which he submitted the further proceedings of the Magtr. of 
Kurrachee in the case. Mr. Runball the Magistrate after reviewing the whole 
evidence, records his opinion, that the two persons in his custody are not the 
Nana and his follower. The Commr. im Sind however proposed that 
Dr. Tressider should be permitted to proceed to Sind for the purpose of giving 
his evidence as to their identity. 


His Excellency the Governor desired that the Photographs which were 
submitted with the Deputy Magistrate’s report of the 14th Decr. should be 
shown to any persons in Poona who were known to be personally acquainted 
with the Nana. Accordingly Mr. Loughnan' the judge of Poona and agent for 
Sardars in the Deccan obtained the likenesses of several men well known in 
Poona, among which he placed that of the supposed Nana, and showed them to 
a native sentleman residing in Poona who was believed to be able to- identify 
Dhondo Punt the Nana. He took up two or three which he immediately 
recognised when he look up the photograph received from Kurrachee he set it 
down quickly after a glance at it and on being told to look at it carefully, his 
manner changed and Mr. Loughnan was impressed that he had recognised it 
but when pressed to mention who it was he hesitated and at last declared positively 
that he did not know. 


1 Loughnan, Thomas Charles, Judge and Session Judge, from 3rd June. 1859. Bombay 
Almanac, page 202. 
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The suspicious resemblance between this photograph and Dhondo Punt of 
Bhitoor, has been recognised also by more than one individual in the North West 
Provinces to whom His Excellency the Governor caused it to be shown—and 
under these circumstances it was deemed inadvisable to pass any final orders on 
this case until the proceedings had been reported to the Govt. of India. 


I am therefore desired to request that this Govt. may be favoured with the 
instructions of the R. H. G. G. in C. if the prisoners now in custody at Kurrachee 
should be sent round to Cawnpore in order that their identification may be 
satisfactorily determined. H. E. the Gov. in C. remarks with reference to 
Mr. Inverarity’s proposal that Dr. Tressider should come to Kurrachee, that his 
testimony there would be that of a single person only whereas at Cawnpore there 
must be many who could at once identify the man Heerjibhoy if he is really the 
Nana of Bhitoor. 


Dapooree, 11th March 1862. 
5 


As stated already that when Hirjeebhoy was interrogated he confessed that 
he belonged to Beyt. He also named the people living at Beyt who knew him 
for number of years. A list of these names, the copies of the statements of these 
two and copies of the photograghs of the two suspects were sent to the Resident, 
Okhamandal with a request to institute an inquiry and confirm their statements 
by the evidences of the residents at Beyt. Capt. W. Rice Assistant Resident, 
Okhamandal took the depositions of the persons mentioned in the list. The 
position and arguments of the local people led to believe him that Hirjee and 
Vrijdas have truly stated themselves to be residents of Beyt. He forwarded his 
report to the Magistrate of Karachi which is given below :— 


No. 22 of 1862. (Pages 119-123A) 


From 
Capt. W. Rice, Assistant Resident, Okhamundul ; 


To 
The Magistrate at Kurrachee. 


15th March 1862, “Aramra” near Beyt. 
Sir, 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 137 of 1862 
and in reply beg to state that I at once proceeded to Beyt and took the 
depositions of the several persons mentioned in your letter as known to the 
prisoners UHirjeebhoy Brahmchary and Vrijdass—son of Newalram. The 
examination of each witness was a private one and they had no opportunity 
of communicating with each other. On arriving at Beyt, I told the “ Thannadar’”’ 
that I enquired the residence of certain individuals on a particular subject. 
He at once sent for them and I proceeded to take down their answers. 
A Guzerattee interpreter accompanied me but all the witnesses spoke Hindustani. 
The several men required, could not be produced at once. It was impossible 
to follow the exact order of the list of witnesses you furnished me. The morning 
I arrived at Beyet was the commencement of the Hoolee (Holi) festivals, so 
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some men being engaged in the temple, could not be examined and a few others 
were absent. i had previously received a petition from certain inhabitants of 
Beyt wishing to know why their fellow citizens Hirjee and Brijdass were detained 
‘at Kurrachee. My predecessor Major. K. Johnstone could not possibly have 
replied to Mr. Ingle’s letter No. 1 of 1862 for he received it while absent from 
Okhamundul on duty at Korinar’, I received this letter and the photograph from 
him with the office records. : 


_ First Witness (No. 1) Hukdharee Wukht Ram of Luchmijee’s temple is almost 
blind from age, so cannot recognize the likeness. 


Second Witness (No. 5) Govindass Samadhanee recognises the big figure as 
“Fiurry Brumcharee a Fuqueer—and the smaller one as a man of the temple 
named Vrijdass—Hurry is about 40 years old. Witness has known him for 
the last 10 to 12 years. But does not know from whence he came—Hurry is 
a Purdasee and is a writer, he also gives medicine to sick people. He left 
Beyt about 3 months ago saying he would go to Kurrachee to beg as he did 
not get enough to live on, in Beyt. He slightly stutters. He wore a gold-ring 
on his finger with an inscription on it but I do not know what it was.” 


Third Witness (No. 11 of Vrijdass’s list)}—Thakoor Nanjee Krishna would 
recognise the little figure as Vrijdass—Thakoor Nanjee states that he is a servant 
of the Luckimeejee temple and that Vrijdass who came from Kamballia about 


10 or 12 years ago also officiates in the temple—but he has not seen Vrijdass 


for the last six months since he was with him at Kurrachee “I also recognise 
the big figure but do not know his name I have seen him for the last 12 years— 
people called him Brimcharee, (Brahmachari) he wrote the shastras. I have 
not seen him since he was at Kurrachee he was also there. He stutters slightly 
in the talk—-Vrijdass usually wore a golden necklace, but nothing else to my 
knowledge—The two men in the picture both left for Kurrachee in the same 
ship—it is named “ Aganee”’ Vrijdass went to collect money due for the temple 
from Hindoos at Kurrachee he is about 30 years old I do not know why the 
other man went.” 


Fourth Witness (No. if of MHurjeebhoy’s list), Jairam Anundoo Bhatia 
an owner of 4 or 5 ships, recognises the big figure as Hurjee Brimcharee and the 
little one as Vrijdass of Luchmijee’s temple “ Hurjee is about 35 years old— 
I have known him for the last 12 years since he came from Jamnuggur to Beyt. 
He writes Balbodh (The Devnagari Script) and understands hakim’s work, he 
slightly stutters. I have not seen Hurjee for about 3 months I do not know 
where he has gone but heard while at Mandavie that he had gone to Kurrachee— 
He usually wore a necklace of alternate golden and coral beads—The smaller 
man is a servant of the temple Luchmijee, he generally stops about 2 months 
in the temple and then goes to collect money from people at Bombay, Kurrachee 
or wherever he is sent by his master Wukht Ram Hudkharee of the Luchmee 
mundir.. Vrijdass is under 40 years of age. I do not know if he wears any 
ornament. I do not know why Hurjee went to Kurrachee. I was at Mandavie 
at the time.” | 


Fifth Witness (No. 14 of Hurjee’s list), Sett Ludha Pophurris, a grain seller— 
“T recognise the larger man as Brimacharee but not the smaller one. I have 
known Brimcharee (Brahmachari) since 10 or 12 years when he first came 
to Beyt. He writes and doctor’s people and begs he is about 35 years old, 


1 Taluka in former Baroda State territory in Kathiawad. 
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I do not know if he wears any ornaments, he wears clothes as depicted in the 
drawing. I have not seen him for the last 3 or 4 months—I occasionally sold 
grain to him for food—I do not know where he has gone or why. ” 


Sixth Witness (No. 17 of Hurjee’s List)—Leiloo Wallad Keemance—*I am 
a blacksmith: my name is Leiloo wd. Keemanee, (not wd. Jeemanee). 
T recognise the large figure as Hureeman Brimcharee, (Brahmachari) I have 
known him for the last 15 vears since he came from Jamnuggur to live at Beyt. 
He is about 40 years of age, he writes and gives peopla medicine. He stutters 
very slightly in his speech—I am a friend of his. I have not seen him for the 
last six months since he said he was going to Kurrachee to get something from 
the people there, I do not know any thing more about him.” 


Seventh Witness (No. 4 of Hurjee’s list) Hudkharee Jankidas Janoo Mutee’s 
mundir. ral recognize the large figure as Brimacharee (Brahmachari) and the 
smaller as a man who officiate in the temple but I do not know his name— 
Brimacharee is about 35 years old. I have known him for the last 8 years. 
He is a Purdassee but I do not know where he came from—He writes and begs 
for his living. I have not seen him, for about six or 7 months; I do not know 
where he has gone. He usually wears clothes as depicted in the drawing 
(photo)—I do not know if he wore any ornaments.” 


Fighth Witness (No. 2 of Hurjee’s list}—Vrijdass Hudkharee of Sett Ramjee’s 
Mundir. (Bal Mukund) “I recognize the big figure as NHurjee Bhaiee 
Brumcharee (Brahmachari) and the smaller one as Vrijdass, a servant of the 
Luxmee temple Hurjee Bhaiee is about 35 years old—He writes and acts as 
a “hakim”. He lives in my mundir—I have known him for about 10 or 
12 years since he came here—I do not know where he came from before that. 
He dresses as shown in the picture (photo). I have not seen him for the last 
34 or 4 months. He stutters—I do not know where he has gone but people 
say he left for Kurrachee. I never saw him wear any ornaments Vrijdass is 
about 28 years old—I have known him for about 5 or 7 years since he came 
to Beyt. He generally travels about on business of the tempie to beg money— 
Both his ears are torn, but how I do not know. I have not seen him for 
about 34 or 4 months. He left for Kurrachee to collect money for the temple. 
I do not know the ship’s name—he generally wore clothes as depicted he also 
formerly wore a golden necklace.” 


Ninth witness (No. 8 of Vrijdass’s list)—Shawach (Sevak ?) Ragoodassjee— 
“TI recognise the large figure as Hurjee Brimacharee and the other as Vrijdass, 
my servant of my temple Luchmee Hurjee is about 35 years old. I have known 
him for about 10 or 12 years since he lived here. I do not know where he came 
from, but have heard that he belonged to Jamnuggur. He writes and does 
doctor’s business—He dresses usually as:shown in the picture. I do not know 
if he wore ornament. He slightly stutters, in his speech, I have not seen him 
for 34 months. He left this for Kurrachee but I don’t know why. Vrijdass is 
about 28 or 30 years old, he dresses as shown in the drawing (photo). He-wears 
a golden necklace, both his ears are doubled under-not torn. His business is to 
collect the promised payments from pilgrims to the Beyt Mundir. About 14 years 
ago he left for Poorbunder on this business, then about 10 or 12. years ago, 
he had gone to Kumbalia. He returned here and now has gone to Kurrachee | 
about 34 months ago in this very business in the ship, Luximee Pursaud (Prasad) 
“ Agane””’. 
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Tenth Witness (No 7 of Vriidass’s list}—AHudkharee Rugoadassjee recognises 
ooth the figures the larger one as MHurjee Artimcharee and the smaller 
as Vrijdass. Hurjee is about 40 years old. I have known him about 12 or 
14 years since he lived here. I do not know where he came from originally. He 
writes and does doctor’s work. He dresses usually as shown in the drawing, 
(photo) but wears no ornament except a necklace of beads. I have not seen 
him for about 34 months. He left with Vrijdass for Kurrachee on a begging 
expedition in the “ Aganee” ship. Vrijdass is about 32 years old — He has been 
sent by Wukht Ram to collect money from Hindoos at Kurracnee due to the 
Mundir Luchmijee— He dresses as shown in the picture and wears a golden 
necklace of the vaiue of about rupees 125 -—~ Both his ears are doubled down, 
not torn, but both ears are pierced for earrings. I have known him for about 
12 or 14 years. He is my Servant in the temple. He came from near Jodhpur 
in Marwar. 


Eleventh Witness (No. 12 of Hurjee’s list}—Sett Kishundas Luddha—a cloth 
eller — “TI recognise the big figure as Brimcharee a resident of Meerabhaiee 
(Mirabai) Mundir — He is a writer and a doctor — aged about 35 years I have 
known him about 10 years since he came to Beyt. I do not know where he 
came from. He dresses as shown in the picture, but I do not know if he wears 
any ornaments or if has any mark on his body. He stutters slightiy in his 
talk. I have not seen him for about 34 months. IJ have lately been to Mandavie 
but did not see him. He was about to proceed to Kurrachee. He gets his 
living by writing Shastra and doctoring people I know nothing of Vrijdass.”” 


Twelfth Witness (No 18 of MHurjee’s list)}—Canjee Jeewanee a Dursee 
(Durji, tailor?) recognises the large figure as Brimcharee. “He is about 
35 years old. I have know him about 10 or 12 years since “he came to Beyt 
from Jamnuggur. He is a writer and gives medicine to people. He dresses 
as shown in the picture. I do not know if he has any marks or scars on his 
body. He has an impediment in his speech. I have not seen him for about 
4 or 5 months. He said he was going to Kurrachee but why I do not know. 
I have sewn clothes occasionally for Hurjee—I do not know the other figure 
at all” 


Thirteenth Witness (No. 8 of Hurjee’s list) Josee Dosa Galole, a Brahmin 
of the temple—recognises the right figure as Brimacharee Hurjee and the left 
he has seen as a servant “ shewuk” (Sevak-Servant) of the Luchmijee Mundir, 
but does not know his name. Hurjee is about 40 years old or less. I have 
known him about 10 or 12 years since he came here ftom Jamnugegur. 
He writes Shastras in Balboodh tor the Mundir, he also gives medicine to the 
sick. He dresses as shown in the picture, but I have never seen him wear any 
ornaments. I do not know of any particular distinguishing marks on his body ; 
I have not seen him for about 34 or 4 months. He left for Kurrachee with the 
‘““Shewuk ” above mentioned in the Luchmee Pursaud ship but I do not know 
why he went. He lives by begging, writing and doctoring. 


Fourteenth Witness (No. 5 of MHurjee’s list)—Jannee Nuttoo wd. Ludha 
recognises the large man as Brimacharee Hurree and smaller one as Vrijdass 
and thinks the picture exceedingly like them both Jannee Nuttoo says he 1s 
a servant “shewuk” of the Dwarkanath mundir. “Hurjee is about 36 or 
37 years old. JI have known him for about 8 or 9 years. He came at first from 
Jamnuggur. He lives by writing and doing hakim’s work. He stutters a very 
little. I have not seen him for about 5 or 6 months since he left for Kurrachee 
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to get some money. I do not know. the name of the ship he left in. I do not 
know of any marks on his body. His chest is very hairy. He dresses as 
shown in the drawing but wears no ornaments that I have observed except 
a necklace of beads. Vrijdass is about 32 or 33 years old. He is a “ shewuk” 
of the Luchmee mundir. I have known him for about 5 or 6 years. I do not 
know of any marks on his body. {do not know him so weil as Hurjee, because 
he does not live so constantly in Beyt. He left for Kurrachee with Hurjee in 
the same ship (name unknown). I believe he went about the mundir’s business. 
i do not know if he wore any ornaments. He was usually dressed as shown in 
the picture. . | 


Fifteenth Witness (No. 10 of Hurjee’s list) Wahira Nanjee, Brahmin, a religious 
begger of Beyt “I recognise the big figure as Brimcharee, but do not know the 
Other. Hurjee Brimcharee is less than 40 years old. I have known him about 
10 or 12 years since he came here from Jamnuggur. He is a doctor (* hakim”’) 
and writer of the Shastras and Balbhundee. He gets his living by this means. 
I know of no sears or marks on his body. His skin is rather red and his chest 
is very hairy. He dresses as shown in the picture and wears a golden-ring 
with a blue stone or jewel in it on his little finger, (but on which hand unknown). 
I have not seen him for about 4 months. He has gone to Kurrachee to collect 
some money. He sailed in the “Aganee”, vessel from this port. I know 
nothing more of him.” s | 


Sixteenth Witness (No. 16 of Hurjee’s list) Dossa, goldsmith “I recognise the 
big figure as Brimacharee but do not know other. Brimcharee lives in the 
Meerabhaiee mundir—He is a writer there and doctor’s people besides. He 
is about 36 or 40 years old. I have known him for about 10 years. He says 
he came from Jamnuggur. I have heard he has gone to Kurrachee about 
4 or 44 months ago. I never worked for him and do not know if he wears any 
ornaments. He dresses according to the picture which seems very like him. 
I do not know of any distinguishing marks on his body by which to recognise 
him.” 


Seventeenth Witness—{not of the lists}—Wukeel of Jalim Sing of “ Aramra” 
Rawah Shemkah Chewulldass an inhabitant of Jamnuggur recognise the big 
ficure as Hurjee Brimcharee has known him since he left Jamnuggur and while 
at Jamnuggur. He stuiters. He was a writer of Shastras and reader of prayers. 
He is under 40 years of age. “1 also recognise the smaller figure as Vrijdass 
but know little of him having only occasionally seen him.” 


(No. | of Vrijdass list) Bhundaree “ Hurry Numgulgee, resident of Radhajee’s 
- mundir, was engaged in the temple and could not attend to give evidence. 


No. 2 Hudkaree Brijadass of Sett Bamajee’s mundir is the same person as 
“ Buggut or Wukht Ram” whose evidence is recorded above. 


No. 4 Poojuree Cheytundassjee has gone to Marwar. 


No. 6 Brahmicharry Deveechrisnijee is also engaged in the temple celebrating 
the Hoclee festival and cannot attend to evidence. 


No. 9 Vyass Jaykissun Jairam has gone to Marwar. 
No. 10 Thakoor Hurry has gone to Marwar. 


No. 7 Jaykissun Jairam Wyass—has gone to Purtabghur. 
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No. 9 Purohith Kala Kanjee died two months ago. | 
No. 13 Thukar Shawa Mawanee, a cloth merchant has gone to Bombay. 
No. 15 Sheeva, a goldsmith has gone to Bhooj. 


Nos. 19 and 20 Moorarjee wullud Cala Bhut and Segore Brahmin had both 
gone to a feast a long way off, so could not attend. 


Should it be considered necessary [| could proceed to Jamnuggur—Mandavie 
cr the Goomtee to take the evidence o! other witnesses—but from the above 
statements and the ready manner in which the likenesses of the two prisoners 
were almost invariably recognised by each witness, I have not slightest doubt 
that both Hurree and Vrijdass have truely stated themselves to be residents 
of Beyt. 


6 . 


Commissioner in Sind also received a report from the Magistrate of Cawnpur 
who said that the photographs did not prove satisfactory. He forwarded the 
report received by him from Okhamandal to Governor in Council, Bombay 
observing that the suspects seem to be innocent persons and that they be set free. 


No. 39 of 1862. (Pages 114-115). 
Dated 24th March 1862. 
Hon’ble Sir, 


In continuation of my letter No. 7 of the 31st January last, I have the honour 
to report that on the 6th February the Magistrate of Cawnpoor informed the 
Magistrate of Kurrachee that Dr. Tressider did not see the same strong 
resemblance to the’ Nana in the second as he did in the first photograph 
forwarded for his inspection. He has said “Had I seen this photograph first, 
I do not think I would have said there was much resemblance.” The Magistrate 
of Cawnpoor added “I think that a Photograph is a most imperfect test for 
recognition, and if there are many suspicious circumstances attached to this 
person, he ought to be sent here. This depends upon his own account of himself, 
which is of course capable of proof on. the spot, and you will be the best 
judge.” 


On the 19th instant Mr. Kemball' further reported the result of his reference 
to the Assistant Resident at Okamundel to whom he had transmitted full 
accounts of themselves from the two suspected persons, for the purpose of 
verification or otherwise. The correspondence is submitted for the information 
of your Excellency in Council I quite concur with the Magistrate of Kurrachee 
in opinion that Captain Rice’s reply removes all doubt as to the identity of the 
prisoners, and I would support his recommendation that they be set at liberty. 
They have been now in confinement for nearly four months. 


~. Kemal, Charles Gurdon : joined in 1853. Acting Collector and Magistrate, Karachi, 
since confirmed, 3lst Oct. 1861. The Bombay Almanac and Directory for 1862, B. C. list 
p. 212. i 
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| 


_ Government of India orders despatch of the two suspects to Cawnpore. for 
identification. | | hed 


No. 301. (Page 103). 


From 


Colonel H. M. Durand', C. B., Officiating Secretary to the Government 
of India ; 


To | | 
The Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay. 


Foreign Department, Political, 
Fort William, the 27th March 1862. 
Sir, 

In reply to your letter No. 23, dated llth instant, forwarding copies of certain 
correspondence regarding the arrest, at Kurrachee, of two persons suspected 
to be Dhondo Punt of Bithoor and an attendant, I am directed by the Governor 


General in Council to request that the prisoners may be sent under sate 
custody to Cawnpore for identification. 


8 


Government of Bombay thought it prudent to keep the district authorities in 
the province informed of the case to ensure that if the suspects escaped from 
the custody while carrying them to Bombay from Karachi they would he 
detected by them (District authorities). Accordingly J. B. Peile?, Acting Under 
Secretary to Government of Bombay circulated a descriptive Roll of Nana, his 
family and principal adherents to the District authorities and the Police for 
information. (No. 128 of 1862, dated 28th March 1862—Pages 88-90). 


9 


Bombay Government asked the Commissioner in Sind to send the persons 
to Bombay under safe custody under intimation to them (10 April 1862, 
P. 107), and the warrant was issued to the Denuty Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, to receive the said persons into his custody (19th April 1862— 
Page 110). 


The prisoners were despatched from Karachi for Bombay in “ Johnstone 
castie” on the 18th April 1862. (19th A pril—Page 111). 


Deputy Cominissioner of Police, Bombay, informed the Government that the 
prisoners who arrived in Bombay on 2Ist April were taken by him under his . 
charge (letter, dated 21st April 1862, No. 206 of 1862—Page 112). 


1 Durand, Sir Henry Marion (1812-1871) son of a Cavalry Officer : born Nov. 6, 1812, 
came to India in 1829-30 : appointed to irtigation work in the N. W. P. Foreign Secretary 
to Govt. of India 1861-65; accidently killed at Tonk on Jan. 1, 1871. DIB. p. 127. 


2 Peile, J. B; born April 27, 1833 son of Rev. T. W. Peile ; came to Bombay in the Civil 
Service 1856: Member of Council, Bombay. DJB. p. 332. 
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Government resolved to send the prisoners to Calcutta by any steamer 
belonging to the P. & O. Company or Burmah S. N. C. as may be found 
practicable but the Deputy Secretary noted his fear whether P. & O. Company 
would refuse to take a native prisoner (dated 22nd April 1862—-Page 112). 


10 


Governor of Bombay gave a serious thought to the recommendations of 
Commissioner in Sind and the Magistrate at Karachi for the release of the 
suspects [see letter 24th March 1862(5)). But the Government did not agree 
with these affairs. The Governor informed the Government of India about 
their preparation to send the prisoners to Calcutta in the following letter. 


No. 49 of 1862. (Pages 125-126). 


Secret Department. 
To 
The Secretary to the Government of India in the foreign Department. 


Fort William. 
Sir, 

In continuation of my letter No. 23 of the 11th ultimo I am directed to 
forward for the information of the Government of India copy of a letter from 
Mr. S. Mansfield, the Commissioner in Sind, enclosing correspondence received 
by him from the Magistrate at Kurrachee, and recommending for reasons 


therein stated, the release of the persons supposed to be Dhondoo~Punt of 
Bithoor and an attendant. 


2. His Excellency the Governor in Council is unable to agree with either 
Mr. Mansfield, the Magistrate at Kurrachee, or the Resident in charge of 
Okhamundel, in the opinions expressed by them upon the further evidences 
now submitted. It is beyond doubt that a communication* was made to a resident 
at Beyt. 


3. Under these circumstances I am desired to state the Prisoners will be 
forwarded to Cownpore for identification as directed in your letter No. 301, 
dated the 27th ultimo. Arrangements are now in progress for sending them 
via Calcutta by sailing vessel or steamer as may be practicable. 


Bombay Castle, 26th April. 
il 


Government of Bombay despatched prisoners to Calcutta, by the P. & O. 


Company's steam-ship “‘‘ Salsette” on 29th April 1862. (Page 130 of Vol. 4 of 
1862). 


They informed the Government of India the opinion of Mr. J. B. Peile, Under 
Secretary to Bombay Government, who visited the prisoners while in Bombay 
that the supposed Nana’s mother-tongue was Gujarati and that this could be 
verified if the prisoners were returned to Bombay. 


ones, 


* Para. 2 of the letter from the magre. of Kurrachee No. 58, dt. the 27th Jan. last forming 
enclosure to i. Despatch No. 23 of 1862 above quoted. 
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No. 55 of 1862. (Page 131). 


: Secret Department. 


To | 
' The Secretary to the Government of India in the foreign Department. 
| (Calcutta). 
Fort William. 
Sir, 


In continuation of my letter No. 49, dated the 26th ultimo I am directed 
to report that the persons supposed to be Dhondoo Punt of Bithoor and 
an attendant, were placed on board the P. & O. Company’s steamer “ Salsette” 


on the 29th idem, for conveyance to Calcutta, as intimated to you in my telegram 
of the same day. 


In reporting their departure, [ am desired to state that. the prisoners were 
visited while in Bombay by Mr. R. B. Peile, Under Secretary to this Govern- 
ment, a gentleman thoroughly conversant with the Guzerattee language, and 
that Mr. Peile is of opinion that the fluency and accuracy with which the 
supposed Nana spoke Guzerattee, made it very probable that Guzerattee was 
his vernacular language, or that by long residence in Guzerat and habitual 
usage of that language, he had acquired great proficiency. The prisoner 
proposed ignorance of Mahratta the mother-tongue of Dhondoo Punt of Bithoor. 


If therefore he be not Dhondoo Punt, he may, I am instructed to state, be 
a Guzeratee and so implicated with the wagheers at Beyt and Dwarka, that 
he is afraid to give a proper account of himself. In that case H. EB. in C. 
is Of Opinion that it will be advisable tc return him to Bombay, in order that 
his former proceedings in Guzerat may be traced out. 


Bombay Castle, 
8th May 1862. 


12 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, received the prisoners in his. custody on 
I5th of May 1862 (letter, dated I5th May 1862, P. 136). He then took the 
depositions of certain residents in Calcutta who could identify Nana (17th May 


1862). Government of Bengal who received the depositions forwarded them to the 
Government of India. 


(Page 135.) 
To 


The Secretary to the Government of India, in the Foreign Department. 
Dated Fort William the 21st May 1862. 


With reference to your letter No. 415, dated 30th ultimo I am directed to 
forward for the orders of His Excellency the Governor General in Council, the 
accompanying copies of two letters, noted below* with enclosures from the 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. 


i en pn i pe yr rae tl 


* From Commissr. of Police No. 462, dt. 15th May 1862. 
From Commissr. of Police No. 477, dt. 17th May 1862. 
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2. The former, it will be seen, announces the safe arrival in Culcutta of 
the Prisoner from Bombay alluded to in your letter under reply. The latter 
submits the depositions of certain witnesses as to the identity of the said 
Prisoner. 


3. Adverting to these depositions, the Lieutenant Governor would. suggest 
that the individual now in Mr. Wauchope’s custody be at once released, if the 
sole ground for his detention in confinement be the supposition that he is 
Dhondoo Punt of Bithoor. 


I have etc., 
J. D. GORDAN,! 


Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


Depositions taken in Calcutta. 
(Page 136). 
Harmusjee Bezanjee Mody, | 


My name is Hurmusjee Bezanjee Mody. I reside at present at Sibtallah Lane 
No. 26, I was for long employed under the Nana. From 7th July 1852, till 
December 1855, I went twice to England for him: I have to know him intimately. 
The persons shown to me is not the Nana, he is not in the least like him. 


May 17th 1862. 
(Signed) H. BEZANJEE Mopy. 


Phillip Aleantra, 


I was a handsman in the late 36th Regiment of Volunteers for 16 years 
and was stationed at Cawnpore for nearly 3 years, till 1856, I have frequently 
been to the Nana Saheb’s house at Bithoor to play with the Band on the 
occasions of Balls and parties, I think I should know the Nana by sight. He 
was a stout man, dark complexion, long beard; he used to wear a ring in his 
ear. His caste was Maharatta; he had a mark under the left eye. 


I have seen the man in the lock-up. I do not think he is the Nana—the 
Nana was a darker complexioned man, about the same size and make. This 
man has none of the gentlemanly bearing of the Nana. 


17th May 1862. 
(Signed) P. ALEANTRA. 
Lala Issery Persad, 
I reside at Juggernath Ghat at present but I live at Cawnpore. I have often 
Seen the ‘Nana Saheb in Cawnpore. 


I have seen the man in the Police Lock-up and in my opinion he is not the 
Nana. 


? Gordan, James Davidson—The Bombay Almanac and Directory for 1862, Bengal Civil 


Service p. &. 
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The Nana had a somewhat darker complexion. His eyes were fuller and 
better, without the slightest obliquity. The Nana was about his height, but 


stouter in body. To my eyes, there is not the slightest resemblance ito the 
Nana. | 


17th May 1862. 
(Signed) ISSREE PERSHAD. 


"Major R. C. Wroughton, 
Deputy Commissary General. 


I was at Cawnpore from 1850 till August 1856. I have frequently seen the 
Nana. I was constantly a guest at his Bithoor house, and visited him and his 
family frequently in his palaces. The person shown to me is not the Nana, 
nor is he in the least like him. His mode of conversation and tone are not in 
the least similar. 


Calcutta, ) 


May 1862. 3 
(Signed) R. C. WrouGuron, Major, 


Deputy Commissary General, 
| oo 


13 
Government of India declares that the arrested-.person is not Nana. 


| (Pages 137-8). 
No. 506. 


From 


The Secretary to the Government of India. 


To 
The Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


Dated, Fort William the 27th May 1862. 
Sif, 


In reply to your letter No. 581, dated 21st instant, and its enclosures, reporting 
the arrival at Calcutta of the supposed Nana and forwarding four depositions 
as to his identity, 1 am directed to state that the Governor General in Council 
thinks that the testimony of four persons all of whom knew the Nana well and 
one of whom is Wroughton, who declares that there is no resemblance 
to the Nana, is amply sufficient to prove that this person is not the Nana. 


1 Wroughton, Roberti Chardian, Captain (late 12th Native Infantry), Deputy Commissary 
General, in charge of Executive Commissary Office, Calcutta. P. 131, Bengal Army List 
The Bombay Almanac, 1862. 
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His Excellency in Council requests therefore that the man and his companion 


be sent back to Bombay on the way to the place of their arrest. 


I have the honour to be, etc., 
Fort William. (Signed) H. M. Duranp, 
The 27th May 1862. Secretary to the Government of India. 


14 


Government of India orders return of supposed Nana to Bombay and 
Okhamandal. 


No. 507. (Page 133). 
From 
The Secretary to the Government of India. ~ 
(Calcutta). 
To 


The Acting Secretary to Government of Bombay. 


Dated Fort William, the 27th May 1862. 
Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. 55, dated 8th instant, I am directed by the 
Governor General in Council to forward for the information of His Honor 
the Governor in Council, a copy of letter and its enclosures, from the Junior 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, No. 581, dated 21st idem, and of the 
reply to it under this date, ordering the return to Bombay of the supposed Nana 
and his companion. 


2. The Bombay Government will take such further steps as it may deem 
necessary to ascertain who these men really are. But unless there be some 
very sufficient reason, they should not be any longer detained in custody. Indeed, 
it may be a question whether same compensation should not be made to them 
for their lengthened imprisonment on what proves to have been an unfounded 
Suspicion. 


Fort William, 
The 27th May 1862. 
(Minute: ) | 
Relative to the persons supposed to be the Nana and his attendant— ) 
No. 3939. 


On the arrival of this prisoners from Calcutta, they should be sent to 
Okamundel. | 


Copies of the papers necessary to carry out the enquiry then should at once 
be sent to the Resident at Baroda for communication to Cap. Rice who should 
report in what manner ‘the prisoners can be conveyed to Okamundel and on 
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their arrival, Capt. Rice should be requested (having in the mean time prepared 
himseli by a consideration of the papers) to enquire without further delay 
into their story and report whether there is any foundation for suspecting them 
of any penal offence either on this side of India or elsewhere. If nil, they 
should be discharged at once. 


15 


Government of Bombay asks the Resident at Baroda how best the. Prisoners 
could be sent to Okhamandal. 


(Page 139). 


To 7 7 
Lieutt-Col. R. WALLACE?!. 
Resident at Baroda. 


Sir, 


I am directed to forward for your information, and for communication to your 
Assistant, Capt. Rice, a copy of the papers noted below*, relative to the persons 
supposed to be Dhondoo Punt of Bithoor and an attendant. 


2. The H. E. C. desired that Capt. Rice be instructed to report in 
what manner the prisoners can be conveyed to Okhamundeél. On their arrival 
at jthat place, Capt. Rice (having in the meantime prepared himself by 
a consideration of the papers now transmitted) should enquire, without further 
delay, into their story, and report whether there is any ground for suspecting 
them of any penal offence, either on this side of India or elsewhere. Should 
there be no ground, the prisoners should be discharged at once. 


(Bombay Castle), (SIGTIOC) cs cunvwtoohtuwadecataceseas : 
18th June 62. 


1 Wallace, Robert H. : Joined army in 1827, major, 20-6-1834. The Bombay Almanac 
and Directory for 1862, pp. 26 and 350. os 


* (q) Letter (with Accpts) from the Dep. Mag. incharge, Karachi, to the Commr. in Sind, 
No. If, dt. 14th Dec. 61. 
(b) Letter (with enclosures) from the Commissioner in Sind, No. 7, dt. 31st Jan. 1862. 
(c) Letter to Govt. of India No. 23, dt. 11th March 62. 


(d) Letter (with Accpts) from the Commissioner in Sind, No. 39, dated the 24th March 
1862. 


Letter to Govt. of India No. 49, dated 26th April 1862 further letter to Govt. of India 
No. 55, dt. 8th March 1862. 


(e) Letter (with Accpts) from the Govt. of India No. 507, dt. 26th March 1862. 


(These are actually in the margin but for convenience, they are printed as above. Ed.) 
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16 
Supposed Nana dies in Calcutta Hospital. 


No. 587. (Pages 145-146). 
The 18th June 1862. 
To 
The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
Judicial Department. 


Fort William, (Calcutta). 


Sir, 

In continuation of my letter No 547 of the 9th Instant 1 have the honour 
to report for the information of the Hon’ble the Lt. Governor of Bengal 
that Harjee Brimojaree, (Brahmachari) the supposed Dhondoo Punt of Bithoor, 

died at 12 O’Clock last night in the Medical College Hospital. 


2. I have thought it absolutely necessary that the Coroner should hold 
an inquest on the deceased person, not only because he was a prisoner at the 
period of his death, but that evidence may be taken and left on record to show 
that he was not the real Dhondoo Punt in the event of that criminal being 
arrested hereafter. ay 


“~ 


3. The result of the inquest will be duly communicated for His Honor’s 
information. 
I have etc., 


(Signed) S. WaAUCHOPE,' 
" Commissioner of Police. 
me 
Bengal Government forwards a report regarding death of Hirjibhoy. 
(Page 145). 


No. 1751. 
From 


The Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal; 


To 
The Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department. . | 
Dated Fort William, the 12th July 1862. 
Judicial, 
Sir, 


In continuation of the endorsement No. 1138, dated the 12th ultimo, I am 
directed to forward to you the accompanying copy of a letter No. 587*, dated 


1 Joined East India Co. in 1841, Collector of Chittagaon up to 1857, Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta since 1858. The East India Register and Army List 1857 (Pages 9, 29), 1858 
(Page 9). 


* Reproduced in section 16. 
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the 18th idem, from the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, reporting the death 
in the Medical College Hospital of Harjee Brimojaree the supposed Dhundoo 
Punt of Bithoor. 


2. Mr. Wauchope caused a Coroner’s inquest to be held on the deceased 
person, for the reasons stated in his letter, the result of which will be reported 
hereafter. | : 


3. Arrangements have been made by Mr. Wauchope to send. back to Bombay 
the attendant of the deceased at his own request by the steamer “ Coromandel” 
which is advertised to sail on the 13th Instant. 


18 


Governnicnt of Bengal forwarded to the Government of India a copy of the 
Coroner’s inquisition together with the depositions taken by that officer of the 
inquest held on the body of Late Harji Brahmachari (No. 125-T, dated 2Ist July 
1862, Page 177). | 

Depositions of the following persons were recorded by the Coroner :--- 

(1) Samuel Wauchope, Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. 
(2) Edward Smith, Inspector of Police, Calcutta. 
(3) Brijdass-—the Attendant of Hirjee Brahmachari. 
(4) Robert Chardin Wroughton, Deputy Commissary General, Calcutta. 
(5) Hormusjee Bezenjee Modi (Formerly) in the employ of Nana of Bithoor. 
(6) Josejh Fayrer, First Surgeon, Medical College Hospital, Calcutta. 
(7) Kassee Chunder Dutta, House Surgeon. 
(8) Charles Thomas Woodford, a Police Surgeon. 
Depositions of the persons at Serial Nos. I to 3 and 6 are reproduced below. 


Substance of statements of persons at 4 and 5 have already appeared in section 12. 
The rest are omitted being not important. 


Dated 23rd June 1862, (Page 158). | 
Fort William, 


in Bengal to Wit. Samuel Wauchope 6B upon his oath, deposeth. 


I am Commissioner of Police, 1 received through my Police from, on board 
the “ Candia” fourteenth May in the evening a man who was sent to me supposed 
to being Doonda Punt of Bithoor, he was sent to me by order of the Governor 
General in Council. He was sent from Bombay that he might be sent 
to Cawnpore under safe custody for identification when J saw him he said he was 
unwell and he had a bottle of medicine in his hand — he said it had been 
given him by a doctor for his disorder I sent him to the Police Office that he 
might be detained until arrangements might be made, until he could be sent to 
Cawnpore from. persons who had seen the real Doonda Punt of Bittoor 
frequently asked to seem the man in my custody — Major Wroughton was one. 
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This Parsee gentleman was another. They both saw him in my presence; but not 
on the same day. In consequence of the statements made to me by these two 
gentlemen and others I made a report to the Government of Bengal in 
consequence of which I received instructions from the Government of India not 
to send him to Cawnpore, but back to Bombay that he might be released where 
he was arrested. I have no reason to believe that he was treated otherwise then 
with kindness while in the charge of the Police of Calcutta. I saw him 
frequently myself; he made no complaint, he was kept in a large airy upper 
room at the Police and had his servant in constant attendance upon him. He 
was not kept on prison fare — his passage was taken for him on the “ Candia ” 
and he was to have left on the 9th June but his illness had increased so much 
that it was not considered safe to send him — he was then, and had been for 
some time in Hospital he was visited by the Police Surgeon at the Police Office 
shortly after his arrival. This is a copy of the order I received about the man 
from government. 


Taken and acknowledged before me the | (Signed) S. WAvUCHOPE, © 
day year and at the place first before re ie 
mentioned. 


(Signed) John B. Roberts’, 
Coroner. 


Fort William in (Pages 161-162). 
Bengal to Wit. Dated 23rd June 1862. 


Edward Smith—upon his oath, deposeth. 


I am an Inspector of Pclice and it is my duty to receive all prisoners sent 
to the Police Office, — on the fourteenth May last about Ten O’Clock P. M. 
Mr. Superintendent M. Malien accompanied by some of the Bombay Police 
brought to me two men Hurjee Bremocharee was one and Sawat Brijodass was 
the other and the first was said by the Bombay Police guard to be the Nana Sahib 
of Bittoor the second was his attendant who said he was the cousin or chuchera 
Bhai of the first—the man Hurjee Bremochuree was weak and he had medicine 
with him in a bottl—he got worse in health and was sent to the Chandney 
Hospital on the Twenty-third May. He remained there till the Twenty-ninth he 
was better and asked to be allowed to return to the Police he did return, but 
during the day again complained of pain in the abdomen. He frequently 
complained to me of having an obstruction of the urinal passage that same evening 
he was sent to the Police Hospital and his servant was sent with him. He remained 
there till the eighth June—On the 7th I had orders to put him on board the 
“ Candia” on the evening of the Eighth June. On board of which ship his 
passage and that of his servant had been paid for—I heard that the Doctor had 
reported the man Hurjee Bremochurree to be too ill to go on board—and I know 
that he was removed to the Medical College Hospital at 3 O’clock on the Eighth 


1 Roberts, John Blessington : Born July 17, 1819, private soldier in India in 1840; joined | 
as Dy. Supdt. of Police in 1849; Dy. Commissioner of Police in Calcutta 1856-1863; J. P.. 
Presidency Magistrate 1862-1871; Coroner of Calcutta............ died May 5, 1880. DIB. 
(P. 361). 
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_JSune—He was taken in a Polkee and his servant was sent in carriage. The maii 
was not kept on prison fare while in charge of the Police, at the Police Office—he 
had eight annas a day allowed for his food and his servant cooked for him—he 


never complained of ill usage from any one. He asked for a Cot and it was 
given to him. 


It was reported to me that the man Hurjee Bremochurree died at midnight 
of the Seventeeth June instant—The man on my charge never described himself 
as any thing but Hurjee Bremochurree. His alias of Nana Sahib of Bittoor by 
which title he was more commonly known in Calcutta and given me by the 
Police Guard, from’ Bombay. 


Taken and acknowledged before me the (Signed) Edward Smith. 
day year and at the place first before 
mentioned. (Signed) John B. Roberts, 


Coroner. 


(Pages 165-165). 
Dated 23rd June 1812. 


Vrijdas says that Hirjee was his cousin. 


Fort William in Bengal, to Wit. 
(Calcutta). 


Sri Brijodass—upon his Oath, deposeth. 


I am a native of Dwarkonath near Rajcote, I am a Goozerattee. I am an 
Odiss (Oudichya) Brahmin. The man Hurjee Bremochurree waS my cousin 
(brother). He was the son of my father’s brother, was an Odiss (Oudichya) 
Brahmin. He was a writer of religious books—and was supported by alms given 
him. For twenty years, he had lived in a place MEER BHAYE (Mirabai). He 
had a Thacoor there where the Hindoos would worship—I am now speaking 
The Goozerattee language, Hurjee Bremochuree would speak the same 
language. I did not act as his servant, but I shared with him the proceeds 
obtained from devotees. We were both arrested at Kurrachee Bunder which 
is 250 Cos or (500 miles) from where. we live at Dwarkanath.. We had gone 
there seeking alms—this was our custom every year to travel about. We have 
gone before as far as Bombay. We went to Kurrachee by ship and on arrival, 
my cousin was arrested by the Police, suspected of being the Nana Sahib. He 
was said to be so on account of a mark under the eye: my cousin had a pock 
mark under the eve. We told the Police what we were, and where we lived. 
But we were not sent to our country for enquiry to be made—We were sent to 
Bombay, like prisoners under a Sepoy guard. It was a black man who said my 
cousin was the “Nana”. He was 4 sick man in Kurrachee Hospital, but it 
was the Police who first stated that my cousin was the Nana. The sick man 
was brought to the Fouzdary in a Palkey to identify him. The sick man 
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‘said, “yes this is the “ Nana”. No one else said so. He was shown to many 
persons. Many rich sahibs saw him and all said he was not the Nana Sahib, 
except the sick man at Kurrachee Hospital. We were sent to Bombay and from 
Bombay were sent by steamer to Calcutta. My brother had a stoppage of his 
urine for 16 or 17 years. He got medicine on board the ship which brought 
him to Calcuita—and he had some medicine in a boitle when he arrived at the 
Police (office). I and my cousin were kept in a room together upstair at the 
Police (office)—We got subsistance allowance of eight annas a day--We were 
treated kindly while in Calcutta and when my cousin complained of being sick, 
he was sent to the Hospital. I feel sick with pain in my ear and was sent to the 
Hospital and when better, removed to the Police (Office) at my own request: 
I was not with my brother at the Chandney Hospital; but I was with him at the 
astara number (Police Hospital) and went him to the College Hospital when he 
died. He was treated kindly at the Hospital. Neither me nor my Brother have 
been treated with any unkindness since we have been in the charge of the Police 
of Calcutta. We have been shown to many Sahibs and others—-who have been 
asked if my cousin were the man—All said he was not. This ring is my 
cousin’s. He would wear it on his little finger—He was presented with the ring 
by a Mahajan ; there is the Raja’s stamp cn it. 1 cannot read it. There is 
a man in the Bura Bazar who has come from Agra, who can read it; I cannot 
read or write. My cousin could read and write. He would write religious 
books. 


I pointed out to the Coroner and his jury the body of my cousin Hurjee 
Bremochuree—that was the body of the man who was sent from Kurrachee via 
Bombay to Calcutta—My cousin was not the Nana Sahib of Bithoor he was 
a poor Brahmin [I have never seen the Nana Sahib of Bittoor. 


Sro Brijadooss 


his X mark. 
Taken and acknowledged Before me the 
day year and at the place first before 
mentioned. (Signed) John B. Roberts, 


— : Coroner. 
Fort William in 
Bengal, to Wit. | | | 
| The Information of Witness etc. (P. 171-172). 
Joseph Fayrer’, upon his Oath, deposeth. 


IT am first Surgeon in the College Hospital.. On the Eighth June I was sent 
for to the Hospital to attend a man who was supposed to be the Nana of 
Cawnpore or Bittoor and who had been sent to Calcutta from Bombay—he was’ 
sent to my care by the Police, and I was told he had previously been’a patient 
in the Police Hospital. He was in an upper room of the Hospital. I found him 
in a very low condition with a véry rapid and feeble pulse a dry and brown 
tongue a low and tremulous voice an anxious and depressed countenance. I found 
he was suffering from sloughing of the Scrotum which was infiltrated with pus 
and urine, a good part of it detached by sloughing. I then made INCISIONS © to 


Od Fayrer Joseph, Surgeon, Professor of Surgery in the Medical College, Ex-Officio First 
Surgeon in the Medical College Hospital, Calcutta. The Bombay Almanac and Directory, 
1862—Bengal Army List Page “567. | 
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give free exit to the urine. This was done under chloroform—the patient spoke 
a language I did not understand. I was told it was Guzzerattee and a few 
hindee words interspersed—he spoke also while gaining consciousness after the 
Chloroform. I should say he spoke the language most familiar to him when he 
was partially under the influence of Chloroform and as far as I could judge he 
afterwards always spoke in the same language and tone of voice but stronger. 
I am quite satisfied that he was not simulating as regard language. He made 
no complaint of ill treatment of any kind. He was a very patient and quiet 
contented person very grateful for the attention he received and most willing to 
do any thing that was suggested for his benefit. 


After the operation for two or three days there was improvement but he had 
been too seriously injured by the decease and he died on the seventeenth June 
1862. In my opinion he died from the result of extravaration of urme which was 
itself the result of urethral decease of very long standing extravature of urine 1s 
to the last degree a dangerous disorder. 


I made no post-mortem examination—the body was removed, that, it might 
be made by the Police Surgeon. 


The body was that of a full Statured (5S feet 8 to 5 feet 10) male, he had quite 
the Rajpoot expression of countenance fair complexation for that race the limbs 
and body were well formed the Toes and fingers. were perfect there was a slight 
cicatrix or congenital mark upon the left cheek under the eyelid but I. did not 
observe any other peculiar mark upon his peeote=. did not examine his back. 
tT had no object to do so. 


* 


(Signed) J. Fayrer, M.D., 
First Surgeon Medical College Hospital. 

Taken and acknowledged before me 
the day year and the place first before 
mentioned. (Signed) John B. Roberts. 
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Government of India informed the Bombay Government about the death of 
Hirji and asked that Government to inquire “ whether the unfortunate deceased 
has left any members of his family who were dependent upon him for support” 
(letter, dated 26th July i862, Page 144). Thereupon Bombay Government 
entrusted the work to Col. R. Wallace, Resident at Baroda (letter, dated 
9th August 1862, Page 147). Col. Wallace passed on this query..to Captain Rice, 
Resident, Okhamandal, who informed in the following letter that no relative of 
deceased was to be found. 


No. 37 of 1862. (Page 185). 
Political Department. 


From 
Captain Rice, Assistant Resident, Ookamundel : 


To 
The Resident at Baroda. 
Dwarka, 24th September 1862. 
Sir, | | 
I have the honour to report for your information that in accordance with the 
instructions received in your letter No. 419 of 1862, dated 23rd June 1862, every 
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effort has been made in vain to discover any relatives of the late Hurjee 
Brimcharee—the supposed Nana of Bheetoor. I therefore return the correspon- 
dence as directed. 


2. To account for the apparent delay, 1 beg to observe that a final answer 
in the negative was only yesterday received from Nowanuggur (Nawanagar) 
(from which town deceased came to Beyt twelve years ago) in reply to the most 
searching inquiries instituted by the Chief Priests of the Beyt Temples—-of one of 
which temples the late Hurjee Brimcharee was a servant. 


I have the honour to be, 


(Signed) W. Rice, Captain, 
Assistant Residt., Ooka. 
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Vrijdas, the attendant of supposed Nana arrived in the “ Coromandel” on the 
Sth August 1862, at Bombay (Vol. 4 of 1862, Page 153) and made the following 
petition to the Bombay Government for the restoration of his Jewels confiscated 
at Karachi. 


(Page 178). 
To 
The Hon’ble The Governor in Council, Bombay. 
The humble Petition of Cavick Brijdass the attendant of the late Hurjee 
Breemochurree of Dwarka but now in Bombay. 
Shewith, 


That your Petitioner and the late Hurjee Bremochuree were apprehended at 
Kurrachee under the impression that the said Hurjee Bromuchurree was Nana 
Sahib and your petition as his attendant and they were sent to Calcutta but 
from thence they were released and Hurjee died and your petitioner is returned 
to Bombay. 


At Kurrachee when he was apprehended a gold neck chain and a gold-ring 
were taken from his persons and kept with the authority there but your 
Petitioner. is informed that the Neck chain and ring are sent from Kurachee 
to Bombay. He therefore pray that your Lordship will be kind enough to restore 
your petitioners jewels as being his sole absolute property. 


And your petitioner as in duty bound will ever pray. 


Bombay, 26th September 1862. 


Savick Brijdass living in Wittulwady 
in the House of Pragyjee. 
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| Commissioner in Sind submits his report on the “ gold neckchain” mentioned 
in the previous letter. 


No. 180 of 1862. 


(Page 180). 
Political Department. 


te 


Report— 


The Commissioner in Sind begs to submit for the information of Government 
the following report made on the case by the Magistrate of Kurrachee :— 


of The Magistrate of Kurrachee has the honour to report that the necklace 
in question was reported to have been stolen from the Petitioner while in 
confinement in the Kurrachee Jail. A Prisoner and a Police Sepoy were 
tried on suspicion, but acquitted for want of evidence. No necklace of any 
kind whatever was deposited with the Police. The above information was 
given to the Deputy Commissioner of Police at Bombay who made a reference 
to the Magistrate on the subject of the necklace in the end of August last. 
The Petitioner is perfectly well aware of the real facts of the case, but, the 
Magistrate presumes, considers the course he had taken the best for recovering 
compensation. Through Mr. Forjett—“he applied for ‘Rupees 150, the 
proceeds of a gold neck-ornament sold by him at Kurractiee while in custody 
and deposited with the Police.’ ” , 


Commissioner’s Office, Kurrachee, 
18th October 1862. 
(SG) - adskwarneatesniees ; 
Commr. in Sind. 
22 
By his application, dated 30th October 1862, Vrijdas requested the Governor 
- of Bombay ta issue orders for his necklace te be restored te him or in the 
alternative pay him the prize of the ornament. (Vol. 5 of 1863, Page 177). 
On 18th November 1862, Vrijdass sent the following application requesting 
compensation from the Government of Bombay.* 
Page 179, 
To | 
His Excellency Sir B. Frere, K.C.B', 
Governor and President in Council, Bombay. 


The Humble Petition of Shawuk Brijdass. 
Bhuggutram inhabitant of Guzerat now in Bombay. 


- Most humbly sheweth, 


That your Petitioner, with due deference and humbie submission, begs to lay 
the following circumstances for the favorable consideration of your Excellency 
in Council. 3 | 


* PD. Vol. 5 of 1863. 


1 Frere, Sir H. B. E., Governor and President in Council; took his seat on 24th April 
1862. Bombay Almanac, 1862, Bombay Civil List. Page 541. _ 
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That your Petitioner and his late cousin Harjee Bhramchary were apprehended 
at Kurrachie in November 1860, the latter having been alleged to be the “ Nana 
of Bithoor” and your Petitioner as “his attendant.” 


That your Petitioner with his cousin was kept in close confinement for a period 
of six months. | 
That during that period your petitioner and his cousin were now and then 


o 


brought before many Government officers for inspection. 


That after about two months from the date of seizure, your Petitioner was 
ordered to be taken before some Government ojficer and when ieaving the 
premises of the jail, was informed by the police peons to let his articles remain 
there which he accordingly did being ignorant of their design and on his return 
to his misfortune found his goid necklace (Kunthia) worth about Rupees One 
Hundred and Thirty Five missing. | 


That your poor Petitioner reported of it to the jailor who after a careful 
enquiry and on investigation into the Police could not find it out for want of 
evidence which your poor petitioner could not procure being in jail and the article 
having been stolen by some one cf the Government peons in his absence. 

That your petitioner with his cousin after about six month’s imprisonment 
was’relieved with an assurance from Mr. Ingle, the Depuiy Collector and 
Magistrate of Kurrachie (on your petitioner and his cousin requesting some 
remuneration for the ioss they suffered together with the shame and hardship 
they were subject to, consequent-on the imprisonment) that the kind and 
benevolent English Government (ingrase Surcar) will injusticed be pleased to 
grant him some amount to make up the loss both of their usual carnings and the 
value of the missing ornaments. 


That your petitioner with his late cousin, relying on that assurance and praying 
the Divine Power for having relieved them from that false and undeserved 
embarrassment, were waiting with patience, when to, their further misfortune 
some days after, they were reseized and taken before Government officials. 


That on a declaration of an invalid from the hospital and the Fouzdar of the 
place, your petition with his cousin was again kept into custody. 


That your petitioner and his cousin were then sent down to Bombay, where 
from after a fortnight they were put on board a Government steamer for 
conveyance to Calcutta. 


That your petitioner’s cousin owing to hardships as regards both food and 
convenience (altho plenty was offered) on board the steamer but particularly 
to the anxiety of the result and the disgrace brought on the family by this close 
confinement, fell sick and after a few days lingering sickness was caught into the 
clutches of the powerful human foe “Death” and thus was relieved from this 
world. | | 


That your petitioner after much careful enquiry was found to have been foolishly 
and maliciously seized and therefore set free to g0 wherever he pleased. 


That your petitioner then accepted a free passage on board a Government 
steamer and came down to Bombay. 


That your petitioner on landing found himself tho’ free a great loser, having 

sen not only deprived of his earnings (Rs. 600) Rupees Six Hundred for the 
year he was in close confinement but also of his permanent employment consequent 
thereon together with his gold necklace the savings of his earnings. 


That your petitioner had also missed a «old ring which Mr. Forgett restored. 
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That your petitioner since his release has been put to other expences by the 
laws of his caste. 


That it has been the rule of the Caste, of a long standing, to subject any of his 
Caste Brethern, who may have been held in custody for whatever reasons, to go 
to Pilgrimage to any sacred place and to give a (sumarutna) dinner party to his 
caste on his return to his native country ere he be readmitted therein. 


That your petitioner accordingly (as would appear from the accompanying 
requisition) was compelled to go to the river Godavery at Nassick (the nearest 


and less. expensive place) to undergo certain ablutions for which he has been 


put to expences amounting to about Rupees Two Hundred. 


That your petitioner on his return to Beyt, his native country, shall aiso have 
to drepay about Rupees Three Hundred the least. for a dinner party ere he will 
be permitted to join his caste and family the heaven decreed ties of which and 
the intense pangs of the seperation are known to all living. 


That your petitioner has already sent in to your Excellency in Council two 
Petitions stating the above circumstances in brief to which to his misfortune he 
has received no reply. 


That under such curious and melancholy circumstances your poor Petitioner 
humbly begs your Excellency will kindly condescend to look into his case and 


-pitying him for the many hardships, bodily pain, public talk, loss of money and 


other peculiar incident he has been subjected to, will be graciously pleased to do 
him such redress as these singular incidents need and kindly relieve him from 
his pecuneary embarassments—embarassments that give him but very little repose 
and prove a constant plague. 


That your petitioner as in duty bound shall ever pray to the All Merciful for 
your Excellency’s long life and Prosperity. 
The Mark of Shaiwak 


Brijdass Bhuggutramjee. 
Bombay, 18th November 1862. 


Address. 


Shaiwak Brijdass Buggutramjee, Care of Bhawoo Hurrichundjee near Grant 
Portuguese Church House, No. 7, Bombay. 
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Bombay Government asked the Commissioner of Police to state the amount 
of compensation to be given to Vrijdas (13th December 1862, Vol. 4 of 1862— 
Page 190). The Deputy Commissioner of Police states in the following letter 
that Vrijdas be compensated by a payment to him of Rs. 200 as compensation and 
Rs. 105 for the loss of the necklace. 
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40. 
* No. 1042 of 1862. (Page 169). 


To, 
The Hon’ble H. L. Anderson! Esgre., | 
Chief Secretary to Government, 
Political Department. 


Bombay, 27th December 1862. 
Sir, | 
I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary Havelock’s 
letter No. 3587, dated 13th instant, requesting me to state what I consider would 
be reasonable sum, with reference to his previous habits and style of living. 
to bestow on Sew Brijdass Bugut Ramjee as compensation for the inconvenience 
to which, for public reasons, he has been unavoidably subjected. 


- In reply I beg to state that on Sew Brijdass return from Calcutta, he preferred 
a claim for “ Rupees 150 the proceeds of a gold neck ornament sold by him at 
Kurrachee while in custody and deposited with the Police.” 


On my applying to Mr. Kembali the Collector and Magistrate at Kurrachee for 
the amount, that Officer replied that the circumstances connected with the necklace 
had not been correctly stated by Sew Brijdass, and forwarded to me copy of 
a report from Major Perie, captain of Police at Kurrachee, in which it is stated 
that Sew Brijdass valued the necklace at Rupees 105, and said that “it was | 
stolen from him while in the Kurrachee Jail, that one prisoner and one Police . 
Sepoy were committed for trial on suspicion of having stolen it; but that there 
was no evidence against them and they were acquitted and that no necklace of 
any kind whatever was deposited with the Police.” 


It is probable from a Prisoner and a Police Sepoy having been committed for 
trial, charged with the theft of the necklace, that Sew Brijdass had sustained 
a loss of Rupees 105 while in the Kurrachee Jail which it is reasonable to 
suppose he would not have sustained had he not been a Prisoner. and which 
therefore I am humbly of opinion should be made good to him. 


Sew Brijdass is a Bramin:; but from his own account has always followed 
the profession of a servant. He states that having been in confinement it is 
necessary that he should go through the ceremony of expiation the performance 
of which would cost him Rupees 500. Such ceremony, I beg to state, it is not 
necessary that he should perform and his situation in life considered, he will be 
fully, I am of opinion, compensated by the payments to him of Rupees 200 as 
compensation besides the Rupees 105 on account of the loss of necklace making 
in all Rupees 305. | | 
_ I have the honour to be 

| Sir, 
~ Your most obedient servant, 
C. FOoRJETT, » 
Deputy Commissioner of Police. 
* PD. Vol. 5 of 1863. 


1 Anderson, H. L. Commencement of service 13th January 1840. The Bombay Almanac 
and Directory for 1862 and Bombay Civil List. Page 230 a. 
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Government of Bombay ordered that the sum of Rupees 305 should be awarded 


to Brijdass as compensation for the inconvenience suffered by him (letter, dated 
{9th January 1863, Vol. 5 of 1863, Page 175). 
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(Facsimile writing of Pandureng Maliiact Belsare} 
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A FRAGMENT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 1857. 


The Atmahakikat of Pandurang Mahipat Belsare is a short autobiographical 
account of the adventures of the author, who, as a young man, left his native 
village of Pathardi in Ahmadnagar District and betook himself to Hindustan to 
make a career for himself. News of the revolt of the native soldiers in the 
Company's army had reached Deccan sometime late in 1857 and it was in a spirit 
of adventure and asa soldier of fortune that Pandurang Belsare, with three | 
companions, started for the north. He says, “ For a time I could not persuade 
my father to allow me to go to Hindustan to seek my fortune. But when the 
news of the revolt reached us my urge to go north, which I had been nursing 
for sometime past, became all the keener and I decided to take the plunge. It was 
my ambition to join the rebels, to make a sizable fortune and then to return 
home within about a year. If by the grace of God, I told myself, the rebels 
establish their authority and raj all would be well and I will not be wanting.” 


With these ideas at the back of his mind young Pandurang, who was 22 years 
of age, induced a boyhood friend of his, Dajiba Joshi-Kulkarni to accompany 
him to Hindustan. Dajiba did not require much persuasion. Indeed as he told 
Pandurang, he was himself thinking in his mind very much on the same lines as 
Pandurang. Both these young men took into confidence old Rachappa Koshti 
also of Pathardi with whom they were on very friendly terms. Rachappa joined 
them and Dajiba also arranged to take with him a Kunbi servant. This servant 
and Rachappa were to be sent back to Pathardi in due course to report the doings 
of the young men. . 


Pandurang Mahipat and his companions left Pathardi on 17th August, 1857. 
About 10 miles from Pathardi both the young men became footsore and found it 
difficult to continue their journey on foot. So they invested Rs. 11 in a pony 
which to some extent made their progress easy. One evening Belsare tells us 
“we arrived at a village on the banks of the Godavari. We wanted to buy 
provisions to cook our meal, but the village had no bania shop selling provisions 
and groceries. A Kunbi villager guessing the predicament of us hungry brahmins 
offered us bajri flour, grain flour, chilli-powder and other necessaries. But 
none of us knew how to cook or dress food. We did the best that we could 
under the circumstances. ” 


On 24th August, 1857 we find the party on the outskirts of Burhanpur from 
where they went further north. At Sarangpur (23° 34’ N and 76° 29° EB) in 
Dewas (Jr.) territory they met a Gwalior Official, hailing from Pathardi, and 
a friend of Pandurang’s father. “He warned us not to proceed further. Times 
are bad, he warned us, and it is difficult for a man from one village to go to 
another. If you meet officers or soldiers (of the Company) you would be 
considered baghis (rebels) and taken in custody. We begged him to allow us to 
continue our journey and we pushed forward.” 
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Striking north-east from Sarangpur, after about 10 days Belsare and his 
friends encountered the rebels and they just unobtrusively slid into their camp. 
Nobody bothered to enquire about them for a couple of days. But the leader 
of this party of rebels was the great Tatya Tope himself and Pandurang and 
his friends were produced before him. The young men represented to the rebel 
general that they had come up north to enlist in his service. Tatya was cautious 
and only after Belsare and his companions had satisfied a rigorous scrutiny were 
they allowed to join as clerks in the gunnery section of Tatya’s contingent. The 
officer in charge of this section was Wamanrao Gadgil who entrusted the muster 
rolls of the section to Pandurang and Dajiba. Their salary was fixed at Rs. 40 
each per month. 


With Tatya Tope’s army Pandurang and Daji went to Isagad where Tatya 
fought an action against the Gwalior forces stationed here. From Isagad the 
rebels moved on towards Bundelkhand. They seem to have spent 8th October 
to 27th October, 1858 in this area. “ Wandering about in Bundelkhand the 
rebels encamped near Khajuri. That day we got provisions and rations to 
our entire satisfaction. We about twelve Brahmin lads of about the same age 
decided io cook a jomt meal and eat it together. Rice, dal, ata, besan, oil, ghee, 
sugar, curds with ail necessary accompaniments were brought together. We also 
prepared that delectable savoury, onion bhajias. As we were rinsing our hands 
afier the meal there was a hue and cry in our camp that the English -had made 
@ surprise attack. All was confusion. I threw away the lota of water in my 
hand and without even changing my dinner dress I jumped on the back of my 
horse. Our company was ready for the march. But my horse could'nt move 
forward and, glancing back to find the reason for this, I discovered that I had 
not unféthered the hoof of my mount. On ail sides rose shouts of ‘maro, maro, 
hushyar’. Enquiries finally revealed that the alarm of an English attack was 
a false alarm. One of our watchmen had got scared at one of our own riders 
arriving at the camp. Mistaking him to be the enemy he raised a warning cry 
which was immediately picked up every where.” 


Soon after this false alarm, the rebels had a real encounter with the Company’s 
army in wkich they were thoroughly worsted and Tatya Tope was now on the 
run. Pandurang and his friend had enough of adventure by this time and while 
the rebels in their retreat had encamped at Talbet (in Lalitpur Tahsil of Jhansi 
District), they decided to quit and go to Gwalior where they had relatives. 


Belsare then goes on to describe the misfortunes that befell his party on the 
way to Gwalior, how they were captured by the English and how they had to 
spend a couple of months in a prison at Jhansi. Finally he bribed his guards 
with his golden ring set with stones and his bhickbali, both of which he had 
cleverly hidden in his thick shendi tuft. This did not secure their freedom, but 
they were sent with an escort to Lashkar-Gwalior where presumably further 
enquiries about the bonafides were to be made. Pandurang’s maternal grand- 
parents and a relation of his maternal aunt were in a good position in Gwalior 
service, and after Pandurang and his party were brought to Lashkar, they 
arranged to send a message to them at Gwalior about their predicament. 
Pandurang’s companions too had friends and relatives in Sindia’s capital. The 
party was still kept in confinement in Lashkar, but plenty of good food was sent 
to them by their relatives and provisions were also made available to them by 
their captors. Pandurang confesses that he and his companions did full justice 
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to these arrangements. In fact, in trying to make up for the hardships they had 
suffered till now, they very often over-ate but unmindful of the consequent 
discomfort they continued their gluttonous practices ! 


Finally, through the good offices of Pandurang’s relatives, he and his 
companions were given their freedom, possibly early in 1859. Pandurang 
Mahipat now secured a good position for himself with Madhaorao Khot, a relation 
of his maternal aunt, who had already been of much help to him. Pandurang 
gives us some information about his career at Gwalior in Khot’s service and he 
seems te have helped his father in getting for him an appointment to look after 
some of Sindia’s villages in the Deccan. 


Here the narrative of Belsare ends. It is an interesting document which gives 
a glimpse into the confused siate of Malwa during the days of the rising. 
Historically it does not tell us much but it is the human side of the adventure 
that appeals to the reader with its unconscious humour, the trials and tribulations 
of Pandurang and his companions, the hardships they had to encounter and the 
orivations they had to suffer. The great hopes with which the pariy left 
Pathardi and the ambition they nursed to build up a fortune were defeated during 
the short time they spent in the camp of Tatya Tope. But Pandurang succeeded 
later in Gwalior service to lay by sufficient amount to help the fortunes of his 
family at Pathardi which had so much dwindled, as he tells us at the begmning 
of his narrative, by 1854. 


Though the heading of the Atmahakikat mentions that the period covered by 
it is from 1857 to 1900, it actually does not go beyond 1860 with a little vague 
mention of some later happenings. Young Pandurang left Pathardi on 17th 
August 1858. He does not give either the Christian year or the shake, but he 
just states that he and his companions left Pathardi on the 8th day of the bright 
half of Shravan. A little later he records that the 15th day of this bright half 
(Shravan Paurnima) there was an eclipse in 1857 (Shake 1779), but there was 
a lunar eclipse on Shravan Shuddha Paurnima in Shake 1780 which corresponds 
to 24th August, 1858. This fact enables us to some extent to reconstruct the 
chronology of Pandurang’s adventures. 


Pandurang Mahipat Belsare returned from Gwalior to his native Pathardi in 
1887 and it was in 1900 that he started on this autobiographical account. | But 
fading eye-sight, the loss of a son and domestic squabbles prevented him from 
completing it. Pandurang Mahipat died at Karanji (Taluka Pathardi, Disirict 
Admadnagar) on 7th June, 1917. Pandurang married three times. He had one 
son from his second marriage and two sons from the third. Of these three sons 
Dattatraya Pandurang aged 58 is living and it is he who has-given information 
used in this and subsequent paragraph and in some of the footnotes to the Marathi 
account. 


On return to his native district of Ahmadnagar, Pandurang Mahipat acquired the 
mukhivyari of Ranjangaon in Parner Taluka and Tahrabad in Rahuri taluka by 
advancing a loan to Ganpatrao Raghunathrao Gadhave, jahagirdar of these 
villages. It was at Ranjangaon that this autobiographical fragment was written. 
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TESiaL | 
qiaenand dat (249 qd Ga WQoo Wad 


SIT aT wckY ona dea areat arex’ ay ara orerfirdtea wraraee ART gia. 
aft ware area srearaz ad) aueuarga cewdis sea saa frag armfaer. Fig 
feaaia saeedt deft act a Fae aatat aig aren ary afserat ag 4 
aran aft wa wmigartmd agemde wa fraoota wea aegdt. watt fetta set 
Sei way ag saaue a and ata arma rans way sae gee frada gaz 
ST WS VHA wl Fla RZ Ira wet gat. atte alsatat trae faa 
UaTANS Regt roel Fest srg ART ows sl afsatar qarmats wastage 
ad FF aaeara wears stat wrt fear eaareas qa wigl art, agi afeata 
SRT EI wey Rar gata, aste dat da die arate mts a ay we 
HIS Beet Aaidt saat weet, wg sea sles wearaet sore ateia 
oI T Val Ase aHal PITT HT AA sels. TMAAAicies AH dq Ae TteaTaz 
aware saat Ast aa deer. cart Brent a freeads Bt WARSI Alaa 
aot wit atet, Aat aste gyal Het asa whet Sratet ear areas arefast 
TA sa AeA Aaa T daael cata waa ala As GMA BT Ase 
WSs, aes waa sales aie swarel warTHae Hrererawta ala a wars 
agiagt gia Aga sl ay Twia wea aH AT ws a Tus ferarata sfaata 
ala arate tenet Ta seat ors a wigs arf anoiaa ganas at franta ay 
atettst ara att, cand vex fafa wert aigt age regret wrat erat aa ala 
aaa ad eH Hea TTA a atl meat arial cise wit ame fasta ateit reas 
aaa sa Bret aaa el wT aE maar gaa ses fativatal waa waa 
afte, a afaes fatsiaidl oma ofe. wirasa ara ard areata 
etal Bl afsetat qari Awe at aa FaPa wal, wa AT Heatlat BWHsay 
THA aT wa GAS sas HH aed Blow HT gels wie ssvara get 
HAT Fa TS Bl aM BT Fs, AA BT argia Usawwwea, det wawa Tea 7 
ana saa, wear wy ate feqa ateor gat, wat aideat alevarar wh feazil a 
Arg wiIAeT Asad wat fecarat atawt fae Fo. atl aaa Aass Ft 
adie temaa F avlat ame, afeniae agra ae saat ge atal ara ata 
wath we Gama awa waa qi ge tla gaa wnata facaar setts eet 
qent facare meq a tect State saat Het gz sea aigi faa ataci 
faarcia slat, Trrest araia sas saat aga as set aq cawsat sq qs renst 
TATU Fo Foal Hatt Madtat T sau wena Hat ame vast F avai 
ala, wie aaa temraiara aert rane facarftearat san carl area 


et ge gat dae att aifas at aver felear da wet gaa atadta arena 


war, Ty ata sreata saafaat al agi Al qua qhat qaqa a se, Agi 

Q area Tat Trashs ee. aT TT AMAT AT Wala Carag. Treat Tae 
TaTeeceat BTA ATs ? | | 

Q TsaT afer. 

THAT WT LCRG. Fes LC4d AST A WV aly Std. HT LCR4-. RL. 
Aaa ars aT CQ Fas Tie. : 
AAA VISITA Ste TI. 

VTL HAF SIET AWAIT TTA, VTS TA fasaearieae. 

% MASA eNo’ SUT FT KWL’ TH. gest F HeMeTe fargo aes 
fori ae. 
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aaawes fru art aft adtaa gana atrat uaenkram renia a ara at 
aay aera astel feaa frariag gal. ateradia sa feaatl adie oreararstta 
yaaa Ade wea Hor Hl Ceraat weaia aware deiwasital graven carat. 
cate aio aereqsilea feareaay cat araaret wrarett fet ard. ors atiaatst 
Wet Wi Wweaia Hearst ae qene fear srl. Al aware oreearat Tiel sHA 
qEtat, AT adtaara ew ste ad gefie. at aedira ane fageaaia ararenea 
q waeea & aaa & frat gq Aa aisitereengra cas fasta argraata 
Treat gta. wares aatdaet sus aha farsa cat as BS. at Gh aeet aa 
ue faaa fradio aa satan wt satel sae set. oat faaal at are 
TIS AWE TSA AeA. Al ET aT och fan ate YS Ate. wat araca fas 
ay sre aeat ane freer qk wfses sea asaraa ante Aaa Ww 
traqt ae ae atgeria cra ara are ahead aia usa erie ws at Araeara 
sigt wat aral srt caer fasat wreaaz a sreragt wi werd! aa srearaz 
steer aa asaul ge ger fawe fq fadia welt a wat we wed dlacaret 
very get at ax ait wet at an arate srt vista wel goal uel ge 
eatar ste fatsita atfrat atarar gen. cararie feeure sire faearemari aga 
feat stat ga. gq werd aarifs ara vsay Ae. adeidaind arat 
qT Ta BATT wat Tes Bl A. at ah feast san afar anata 
[23 aimee ¢cae] aii ata are feaa areta dea are %q ceeaia Aare aatfaar. 
wrt AT aT Meta whe gal. wan gosta we aA wa aw was. wert 
freTaaTs raya wart aret faeareeaee aiftas si daditeat arrenedl ara fra 
West a UTA ATA Sa geile, efi faumaerh’ ac’ eet ret Fart feadi 
BaTTT ssareara wbit He wear AH sea anaes wT Tet. eat att faa 
qofarraita wnat se afta ag cam tua fener set ga cara 
arerdi wieftattat atrat avert fears (st). canst afware ae great 
way fast at at WH aatte fata came ora’ anc tet ataartt (abrarz) 
are diet frat sae fedtar wat aft. dl ase gat. waaiadae 


§ WaaeSst ATATATSaTAT Terway. P. D. Vol. 48, 1858, p. 275. 

2 faret@ate Is the proper name of an ancient -gyufy or cornchandler who became 
a king and reigned three and a half ghatikas. An earthen image of him is made and 
worshipped with festivities on the sixth (or fifth and sixth) of the light half of Shrawan, 
After the women have danced around it etc., it is thrown into a well or a tank. 


Molesworth p. 791. 

Tal farraaidt—" tires eawat a eet” g. 2e-8¢ Bes, cara faoq ara, 
FaAaeat TH, THT 22Re. 

2 HU — TEN, aris gt gest anf sor feaall wate shh sae Aer ade 
aa frre gre fer a ae aia. oT feaall aindis area frat wa 
BS A. | 

Walesa Seater, ATT 2 TW 
(S1-T) T—4S4 
Molesworth p. 136. 

¥ MAT Tl Wot —F We wT eee a ae. New seer aravt 
ATAT BU CM AMSAT Ad. Wo mes eeu. age: “Pare” aT ware” war 
Vash fefger Tet warn. ' 

L-c H_ 3193—10 (1,078—9-62) 
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qreesiatet aaa ant ae wat a emia ae ada atart fara a gata 
Se aiee weal dent andt a awardee wet ae deat aaa Gad 
qa deme ae ana de deme ai. aed wawingy wit Te Fe 
TA ax ant aaa Tet. gg ae geredt THs, TET Yaa aoa FaT 
ae ardt acadt. ate afc dt atenta art aaa a im. 9é 
ataraarht afr até. aegt ate cme vet faa ste. atfrart stata 
art aSarat ater Her, at Seria sacar ats Fras. aegt ataars Tet. aa 
atta aftat ax fane cant a aaas ag art an fear. core a@hitt ar 
mrt aga. ada das. atte oer sot da tet a se amet frat 
ae. fea qraaat veces went wre gle we. aa. aTeaATY aoe aera 
mist dm Giaia AA BT aearata Te. TMT, ae Aaa TqaaTH SevaraT fawae 
Ret. at aT Wale aaa FHT AaeaTAs aat Hoe fearat aray qttea 
AMS Aegw TVS its a daar faz, ats ait fee. TAT eagats Beara 
mlotagl aa vege. args Taal wea Teva mat fecgt. gat feaat aatae oA 
SAA SMTA We AAA Het. Fader dreaqrac adtnasta aera a TIT aTsvaray 
ARE TSCUITS WS AA a gla aS. wa Bara atta abt argcTqT TeTTTA 
acted dit steax a. aad atanda ora a ey F fad aeaarit qa. 
a fradt dame ga. Awrat erate Teal. at aetara fea Aaa AaTKT- 
aqe dteedt woma ae. aate dledt wea andl Fat aatat eA THT get 
at Fert abet wheat aia a ceeard aia feanizs age wre sraara gat faearfeeat- 
AST BERTA TAIT revit aiftas. Fest at Temata’ tes Tieitaa faasit art 
wits at greta ge sey Feat acareat gn atl a geal stotaremfwa aera. 
cat Sata Glearera stare FeTata. at GIT Viet masa glat. wTTHS Big! AST. 
art faenfiearaea oft graitea gat aifract diet dha caster aiftact at ana 
ara BeHrtia’ wea, cata Aétafeat wraasy ame. afr are att alsa ata aia 
aygadl wet. mat avant art orfercarst ang a wetat acme fast cana 
we aad seina Reraea cat area ate aa atfiaer a are fraratacdt 
aaa fon dat oregra avarnit feedt. ge ard) ete aE. aed aaa Ah 
aramg at Aa weal wea waa Bat. wat atata atftarat ara 
aod wet dq gat. weifaa cart ws Tears waa asaar Aiello rena ay 
dar aaa aga cifget. gat feadt sree asa atarraw vat’ etek ae atlea- 
WaT Baaa Wel ax faws a wafers get fact gers we. A wa at 
aster arar werarsae oregiat sata auacare gta. 8 Traust ferme UT 
areet fart aearea frart ga. ca ara get a Baty WeraTay | aA aisorat 
wig wala ana afsstit wr ana areuia ceva wr facet gtet. caret 
wis Tect. caicit angie featheaarer ata Bg Tea argh Heat Sea sete. 
GH ALC AM Aieit As wral qe Ast wea T Fat Brel Usnie Smear Were 
HET Telet Feet Sta aaa. cart afta et feat are aie aga. aT AtTAT 


g wWearad. 

2 ATS Wey aS Ta. Lees Mist arel. WV Awer lcke ATsaIe. 

3 qcpajy—(Musketeer or matchlockman) TIHATAT ITS. 

V CPCI est TEA TH ATT. TSS feta ara AraTAs ar foaroit la HAT. 
& QR°R¥ TAT VERS OF TASS Tearay BUTT Ae. 

& ret far adh. _ at 
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wT AT MATA Arar Atel. Aare area ane faqtarat wis Gest at anh rena 
Greta wea adie. wa qeaata gear aret Heit ael witat ged) ose AG a sree 
wa fa atél aegt asl fart gee. wat ada PANETT HET TTI gent 
weT Fal. ge areata onl. faa aa awe aeml «a gaa qaqa 
gaara frcarerd at anit wie Fle aga? wate’ sata watatea anegt atest a 
aa deat sitar area anit sist wet wast 8 aga’ fas afeearaz 
ATA Be. Asst Bloat Haat acral ay atat fama garcia ataa a 
aaa was wasa aH Aa ss. alet Ae Hret ari ata awregl sar asta 
SSG lal AT ACHAT SIA AeT care Heal, HaTaT ae ais cata aig frat 
faaar tat” ae res ae aH ae fag feast. at sett al are ae 
HOA BUT TAS AT cas BERT HAY. TT Hrassit HE aT cgla fazly qgrawq< 
Hates Tt St aia eax arforst gat cawwazlayt ara ara orafacaraa Hat weet 
fort ar. sett. «it ate fares onsite faa reat fat carat aa AT Wret AT Waal 
tat. cat Ghia aera atte dadia vacates a feadl aaa se. abst 
wacrat fas oma ages fate reust alel oearar adiaca wreatax abtal 
qarant stemat areal frat ada vasa feacatraea afer afearattt aftee ere- 
(at)tt saa areata ett ares aregrr gsxr FS. caivit aatea afeat a arfana 
gat at att ata 2g aatfeer at cam gidt sas sifes aaa aia ae farsa 
are. Met HT grat wet at ated feat rast sara aria gets ar 
aiitaearat aTaAa atovarat wie fasara atear. aeat caivit ama as Tas ax 
aaa amas aigta faa aia. aarfe cart stat wet al. arma attit 
ARIA TWenareara atetta Stat TTA *TI Bat Bl F slH WL g—weNs Tar qta- 
fart aga. faret saat as ee wat. camant wit cadta fera aa 
THT sat ante Catt steal Fet. otg aiedt ac WM aiftas aad art wis 
aiaedia aigt at at aeat Fa wg aa sare ala care ecte cee al. aaa 
qratt aret al fF WKS ala. aAcet aaxt sawn dia ere feaarax ararat 
ara aiaaredt sire gat Kea aiftas at ge gat aga diet seh, Sia F 
we agi, A feat Fes arax Teds fereea aad g—#et afeemac arat zt 
Qt aaa Wetls ret ast awaramat wae grat wala dewma aifras as 
aT aeta atett saa att aia aati fega sa cath aracasil sme 
Suid ATT Araraate waa F Aawaala alewma we arearara are afta 
aq afwara aa aware arr aya anaraa nertle wea gq Hea TTATET 
waTsta Yo Mt sereta froa write ser gn feces. aati arg aaat ata FE 
wiIsl——s TIT THT at AiscaaTa afesa wet. wat mags gat santa 
aa ses A aTst fefeeait. ee | 
TET FAT . 

wat alia Atal ormearat areattat wewia Asa Aleaglat eae cea ora ae. 
SN aa ent feaat ante aearcat ais ceeqat set ate went wert AeA 
Hat srTaNsia altat ats wrearax fnsfans ssradit erat. wg adaia 
areat zt a wadit aaa atay gm set grat at fwd Faas ert ania 


2 oat gs aaa sarreaa alas weaia are. 

R ATEAT STF A AT GATT STH Ceae TAT ae Hades greased aria Tet 
2 St area feet Ble areaeat Y aTeUaTeNER EaTTSHS Ata Tet. 
L-c H 3193—10¢ | 
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fan ereattara ate ant wat gta. at Hae WT sey Gl Ate TEA eet 
at SA arest et. ada dearara rent Te, aay, ae Fa ToT werat antl 
suerer a deaieeteat ateat cata anh Mara Tea Ar eau | Adin Tete 
wimta ate, sitet a asavedte ad mea anit octet ver oid. & stastt 
Gitar MAT Wat sane arat aHt aa SF anit stata ale Wiet ees aHA Ww 
egia PR. ab erat acai aregt fae acerca wsendia taeneaia frarre freqata 
ae. fearcsr’ 2 ada afze arco ga Aa. 8 seta alle aefta WyTe 
raat sega wigt fant emegia Guns. TT TETAT NTINSS ata ATSATa 
qiai Shean. afr qidued aig; wehs st arg ssela faa at 
aigia, wiegia waa waz, wterea’ ant oiled. at cena art cent da fae 
TRA BST GE TY. EN ait wee Fra cefeor et ater, ste aie aae ge 
ana, fees eacmat oqeaa Be. cat wel eer gare Ghia award 
rai WSR, TNA T waa ga FX eae aaa aware atfacreh agai area 
aia gana fee. anh meta da agia arat qearetiat meeremt Bet az 
Rent a aia ataat feemsa feeataea gear gn feegataea arhat alat ant 
ware aida daa ager. deat feadia she aaa get aarl Bel. wT AETTay 
stent eeaia ar 2 daa ant Pa. aa qth ecaweyt s gern aye eearsa. ATT 
SERGI GST Gea wat ww waa aegl BAST TTA Fst 
aa. dat amaedia aia dia fefanr aS. fad aia daa cad oa 
age swarsaies Fs aft arat AA ai zraisatad a_ TMS. Arenas Toaratt 
as wae aa wal Feet anit Sais arctaciat sae wars weatar gi eae dae 
adore waa dtas. caida at AAS Strela’ Mara Tea Isa Batt Tas 
viagiare fasat oifaeat. saa at ac wets cova ahaa ae, ast aferat set 


Q EARTS-Q¥Yo FAT VER Ta. 
Tatya’s Isagadh Campaign see Wood, From Midshipman to Field Marshal, Vol. I, 
p. 135. | 
2 Weary, Tear ait agar art. 
3 FT-—TSTA, ASAT, = AAT. 
M fATS—BHH ; START | SHAT | AT. 
One’s regular or appointed spot (for pitching one’s tent in a camp) 
fers sa—-aaray asl, eaeaT ast. «over. are free orate. 
faae——An association or a company. 
faea—~ here means arrangement of camp and shops ? | | 
y Stasi, areas aT; seme; andl; derma atte Tee. 
« fawa—stras ; frase. - | | 
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aaat Stet aret atin gregh aes. war gs ania da da we Aes aie, waa 
fawst at aqeg site iret a ceat ais arg) Shaan asia dead feos atgia. 
ag erate ae wre Arerel fraiett Sherit Sek. dk ae Si zee wes foes 
Slat Te x aa Beridie am, alge, ng wt afefar aaa fee ia. Tat 
qe untae an feat wd art meer fla aser anh gine ates weg 
ast UA. Hanged sr aaa awe daa cae deqr wea wine sax eas 
HA WS. HAGA ea sae Bla RTA FST VsTT qEsT reNe AST BTS. 
Ure WE Mae get ata wae feerre guradidt ae RiVGA RT Hey 
We AKST, HAL ae aie afadtat qaver dat. stat areaw SHAS wa 
Aaa TTS TTA IETS erste Tae. cata argh freaked ai geet ai eaciz 
THT teat es TST? aM ahs st shia Fa, sear sia ast feaie ay way 
aret. aTeel cata Hae fees a Gas anda ard wea wd TAI HVA Hig Iya 
Beet. als wavs teams vat aemtaeal GIT aeMETT Ae. ee wat wales 
wa? GH let HS He at agen aici Ghar acer sare cig ste sacs 
arg. darat gee aiiga wee wvare from feter al aeter anz Bet stall 
aaa aT FTA TST SWI RAT BWA. STAT GTA atrardenga sara 
Tgrafas rete are wT at rela cena. abaidi srdtar at feegt Fees 
FST MAST Ase aT tea Hrellat aCataarar. carar saa ait Rial WIA 
we. ae Ra(a)agin digas sa at? ade @ att wade at defia ait af 
qratea cate ai armel atime at omlaed gat ga or we see | det aia 
Sgt WS HIT sa aS ws feua feta cea Ta. amd fat wer aa wate 
q SMA st MWe wae we wile. cg ae al saaretat wreasang Hie 
weg. ST TET rT aan Sel FT at CUTAN SA FAN A. «arate fae 
weet AT NM BY ara ME ae TRATETE sigh ae der foe sgeg ee, 
aaa Gt ats oweA Te uNTe We we aR aise WG BUTT THY 
wal fare die fens west wich wa ae seas sah ba eke 
reas HEMT TET Tisza as wwra wears aia MSHA Ties Se qe 
mara wai(e) ate. omg ng fasrora ore daisie: ere CSOMTT STITT 
wel. det tiga Foe Ge ay aieat ate wey fae’ at erg aay 
wet frame ? fea aware amma « wie anda mech —— 


“tq 


dla araast ast faguarh odaric. meager east PReewt ac asi 


mas waa Ws kee aa. Regi weet) Sea eT Tegra arene arhersya 
at yeegit et. wefaa gear dw fed? geet faa ax veneer 


ame gla Se. Te cure fawtett ait sigh a oat ead fraier wert ae. 
MUS Bei AKA ree we feat get extha fsa wad ae ad ga. GRY AS 
wel feamias wae dau fecal deve ada fanate. aeied feagia qwra 
ais Ast Maia wa tte ae a a wat fale sal ora’ xgla 
faiat aaa Axe wat. wate afeeaia dtr ett a ada Geax wm iaaaat 
ait. & He Ge AISA Sea oTelat aTgEa a Fe MTT aS aTTA HITS Be 
WIN saTat eageat see. | aeage gtaitea, fae avers waa a frswara 
writ farce wecarg ate sex aati (a) ws As wala wal afadtac Geusia 
fromaret ata set aut oma at ae ome and wre ast HT, F 
aet weed fas. atet) oeremac droit da de feng dad Git. AAT ater 
wet gat aT anita orgy ge. 8 ate amend. a awe a Reset Tet 


9 ¢ Wea——9 BTAT, ecue, 
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Sawa, wat ato fasa ada naaaca wed aaa. anit ar slid areararaa 
feraatdt gitnd Sera aia aifactt. wa feat ategt aeta waat. grat ware 
aret? «at stated afeeatae cred weataa wet eg aaa ata? | NTRS Tate 
aa faa stata art ame att ata aeet at. agatia si areata frre HTaT- 
dq war Giaiatiat andl faca ufasl. ast sitar qatar aia a feaat Fie 
qa set Bea wes Relat AA arat seat aaa an’ sain aregl qaivasia 
Ta. faes wueaq wa gaat att watt at aidt arma abtal qa ATT. 
a feat aa aise tae ataed Hararea”l fawisl. sirgl car Sista Stel ATR ATKST 
aamas gat. waniteat faeare & feadt wat stat al arat cars Beal. cal 
SAT TET, AIS, TI, BEY, FAA, Ao, asl, alge aA aya cadets, Fara as 
ant wea Wiest geA grt qs ose aT aha aaa ys Ate at aUstt SAM AIST. 
aegi dea Teas Asl. wis setesd At cma aad a gat atsurat ararst 
ast dieu gaat. faoardy atecata um ules al. ad thr grade aa 
ata FI Wl. Wa atail weeqms feqavaeag wet qs gid. ast at 
aed aat rent am oes at wide wate slat. aeet asl waeT waa 
wisq ACaTe dea Ga Yet oleate qaat. hia awa eager facat Ate stat 
ai Boat ate BONA aH AT aes. Weaeaia art gare Fa asa frag gia. sat. 
— BT AH SETHI aot ala. wax ahaa gat wa aawe at Saal wer ATA 

wad frtearet gadtat care gtet weatd eiala al. Aetasls cetera 
qigt cara gets qtatareara aat feedt at Saat wen, Was Aaa wat Ae. Aert- 
vat ferregaz ghia Ge sre a arataciat aat alatar dataca aga fasts. 
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agent. aegt agrea wisit thy feq omet. a aed a aga agate oer 
TS STs. seat Sava fas se gect faas vite sat Ge as. argh “a 
aisiat q araaadacat watt ate wa frat cor fase TAA ates HA 
MVraa seta TT ATT TAIT stilt Teavity fast ate atta aa aga. AT 
qeala St OMA TwHAs F JoqMt WARY Het gat. Tea atemga Baiar gra 
Sarat wat cat aeauita ATT. ATATAT eAT Tea Te Tea eT. ” area q entiat 
wean wel. at qatat ae ale ares acta ara aetat ga asnet at frat 
a wr welat ase wae waa GA ATT ga. asilar asta aTSet Wasa aa 
atge(s)ma aeadta omret at sisi fash amet cae dar Sad. Acai aeite aiftrad 
al atetdt erat aisa fara a. cao faq aret aging ara ais 
st Tat atat a fara cee aia calsit STRATA 1 aleqafeaar Bor. aerate adafeda 
fait wig TH me waa seat da at ag we aeaia Ast. adte Fara 
BIL ATHL Bra. ages vine q ad qreaarat aiet_aeraTys ae ant 
veal. sinratis was AETa Wea agas Get Ts. altar aaa seca fare 
mea fares area Haat Fara frq ore. dieua feawae amare fie até 
ads wardt wea Ts Va. ala wast asadiys ga weil at wea sme Ft 
Tad Goa eat |@iet wT aracat at aetaardt ata Gayaq satel. | BT 
feaaat wart dia aaeart a afa afer ae a calet aia ACAD TIL FHT 
WIS FT ALAAL HEAT AY area. Aa aHzia aeat anera aqdlaa aTst. a dtiisit 
aia atadt amfset ac wacra was Flea Sha al. dei agaea gine aaa 
aaa’ val TEA ST AT HART ACs AS ATE TEA A wAbstat Ts TW. a feact 
at ya BST gat feadi abit Ha ger Tdoderite sede EMA als ae 
eat Tidal aa Sat HETA WET. ea waa aia aeae TEER aI TiaTHTAD 
ae Wel aera gat a ca asad feararay atrar fatddl are gias ga a 
CAT ATaTAL ARIAATS ATT Fas STAM VSM aTe get. mae arts strat feeaa gett. 
aaa waa famera as a waar es sat wa feet aera aH 
wet. cegt aita Teearat ofa ava set gat Ft aes feat wereite ‘ara 
SUT AAT AGT AL HTS GAT ae ovata AMT Atel. get aaa frsa ae. 
frat am F zag faafes ame, gt facet ater aoa ot gua Tetart ATT 
wat. att att aa Het GYA atet ATS Bow RTA AT Fat alata anit start 
aH Waa ett at aa ata asars. gat Aaeq atata fara atal. aTad a 
adoqre an ad. a xe at at agin wa oe ane. oat a shia uga 
sia teat aTet AaTT ae. wat ara aT atetat ae anrat Frat canst 
frarTest SIRE, Fae Fos atitat aa frantay car fray seat, at wbtat 
aa dea tor ad ann daa uel. aot ae shia dist org frat aoa 
eit aa Fawia ual fasta ulest. fea Fa ater Ha gaa WeaTat 
fraadl ate ae Haat ae eat aiaia Tat ac aia asare. Shot race fad are 
a faadts cterdt aeitet agi queata awa al. erate at aaa Ale. 
Sarat arora ar aéres efmenctta crararar Tar ora are. eaT aT afar, TRTHT 
‘erat. | 


9 aay. 


Q arade— 24° 3/ var ag ec’ Re os. TF aie feaniio afar aefeaia 
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ara uiegt fears at ge aa fear? eat atfras at fre arent) ae’ reuia 
srarat owia we a aa feet ag. a feeare aaa wae ast 
Gs AGT Aa Aiea, AT aTMsl est Great sentia geleta ste. wre 
cara «attra St ome ware feaa sama aa asuia ug. area anit ats 
was wed. wae wana sist site clam fat wadte. amaat gare 
aia vis Ge at ASAT Tee oe. Farreratat alinas ats seaarmaheaa ware 
safaa aver feaw aret at at are aati Tele. atat. gral wh ater staat 
aa ais qascrrdt agisel A aad ome. areal are aeeeart set eT 
HS. Fa war Rearac sweet fae seca aves sey gat wats wey. 
aie sat aledt seq wat atear wfeart ae ome wot water gat wrt 
a>. wm farkeusen wr darqcasial atitas Ft sregt faav feamreta aYfae- 
wa arian gad aa watia aec geal. art starit fear aga faa 
BS. aig aegt aavit stray aeemas arg fra a aati et ser atotas ga. 
Wa aA sat sais acer a ant Hal vat we. aia anit stare gre 
quai wey. wat aiecta froma Feqq ge(a) aed fas ast. AT STH. TET 
mara faa at oat wreias greta aaa. Faacraratt aiftas st aeta 
VATS TS ACTA Aa, CITHHS Tal ATA A arg adlacarl wewrtie Tarot 
eq Bala, wa aifracatat cal SAU NATH ates A TAM sega aware faeries 
at amet qaenfcat area aa <aistt aviadl. saracratt cara ait at feast 
aire gita arel at atl. carraer cat feante att ae wet ae Baa 
aa gat sana face. aa org AM FSA cadaTH AAA Tease Rt HUTS 
Tat. want amet wae aq addt avwenta at sregta fastaata qefae. a 
AWE wea wawaqarr ait saa Fadia fanaa aiftas. arg frat aa 
fast sat ser favare wet af aia ware fea aaa wea, anit sla wAw at 
TS rans say ala Wea, wa stearart awa wes aaa a a feat gear 
wa arma faoraas gedit aya aa feaa damaat feantagi fast ome. 
dat yet wea qTaania aia frat argt Tet Tet. asilal | Aaa we 
aa antes TS = at deere Gains Tet. Meat Weare at aarar fear Tet 
a yt Wawa Wet ome, aH at Tera, ta dia feat at at cea aa 
qa feat TER aa, UIT sweat a aA Feast wal Hat axis 
fasare aNeT aiftaet. waa wat AT AIST Uae, Wg dala TF Fara wrt ag a 
wireaaarr wat al. oat rarasiht agi aereatl ae aaa «ATTA FT 
aud tat uafest slat wat areata faeareq aia oerest. seraratt aa sufaear- 
Tt we warm da ala del wala agasa art a aaa atta wat aa aM 
Vee AS wat aAMNgA A Fas ATA Tad Ao, J wot arate Aes. 
was Tatas mega ws Bt Ga alat Busy asceda unt wa gi aswel 
gat sta ett wa wer Afeeatattae aed aa cleat. Faas seaTat cate award 
aq wiegia aiftas at gaaoradl A wet sms J Bt, agiae sedt grata ox 

9 Hedy av? we’ vax ec? eo gs aaa afaisT Loo Ha AC ST UT AM Lead F 
wz des S at feat sett tet | 

goat Meer feecara Aer wrest at freer Qo AT Wcac ar at Fer. frees 
at at fer sar. Get feccatt dsararl aeat se at tea eae? ar 
feccarat ae aT Tet ose. arf feet cea awards gear STEHT 
us afa gael garreat grat aearearar ais seqsa sfaet. 

Recollection of the campaign in Malwa and Central India by Sylvester, p. 83. 
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me, wa alot cat aaa Hart afes. A wa gas we aie feel ws. 
S gata dat anedle ad gad q ws aaae Ge as aie at Fae, Aas 
EH HSA Toate aifas. acat Peace cata aiftas ei aga Aare 
sigt at. TaTHAwA STR Ge AA aAT sal Rett tanta feet. cara aia ag 
mea faaniat ofa BS. Wa AAS a Bey aitgia wnat feed at ats aati 
at areat sift) ate a art at ate feats wet wet aah ale AA ae TT 
cat wT wate AT FEMA aie FS Te BI SMS. Ta aeatl Haas, at aw wis 
SMS, sek aitat vat faeare ster al FH AS J a HS. Mat st Wee Flora 
aint waaay sgaarat wel. wheat Aaa TET Wea, MaRS TTT aIgta 
Scat Suite det wae Farce faerie ote ats ene? a atlas et aaa 
wad me. at aewat Feacarit weet ated ate afeerae afta 
emia sar facrait maa alae Qa cat faaaia wet gt Set at ge vat fear 
wae aS at we Tg sat wae Feara carat fade att sz set ea aica Tete 
qzant umes aaa ataT Tat wradl. A oma feegara Fae Tia wins soe 
ave. ae aiftacmrat om faraidt we sat sae ATT ate, A Sar TET seri 
sat miata tat Hata Ret slat a sat SSA aregia set ate feed Tet TTS 
ATT SMA BT AST Cla, AMAT aTHKT MiHTATCATAT steer farrara | aiftas 
gia saa aye weT oT. aa dia feaaia art ate atta Jat ores Aa. aaa 
ranean faa acai fants ss Gael Hea a fa We. swt argia 
faraaed wa Fat aout areata Aaa sles a ee aa HEA at eget st eet aI 
Tia aaat Gaal aad Bet Arar Aaa aregiat atta AT Waset.  waTt. 
fact até. faata aiea at ae aa fear ort atity wae aact ae. 
saeaaa aaa aT cat wet wes A cetera ata. wat aa feaata 
Sarat aia areal aaait feat itr Fe ad qr ara? sresaTae Alay oH7 
feat, frat feat geet sare fait a at smHT AeA areata Be ATE ANG 
TR HESS TATA aaA aT seEca aie facarkes at aia ardrat gat Sete feat 
wet? seca aiftad at omret ae. at cat feared eregia aifrrs at aet EA 
ara, aiaatat ad wea vadt wre feared ai sregia atotes dat? caret 
aitas a aiid a Ghiatte wea aactad a aiet sht aaadta feararac 
ae, aie tat, we shea oat gravatar aT We fast aMet a 
aac aaa sega wTg ova eat fafafeat aga Sei. aA a 

ate ateatt faust a ard dat arta wracta fasicdtetat gaat. cet 
wma waiaae faeare aaa a are fara aa dea slat, wre gat wer aga 
fan Feit at ares ast ars aT Ast grate Mets. BET Heh Tee 
HAA THA Wl Baia seit al. sega wermaes oat age sisie forwe Hee 
we. areata faoaia sree cat daa omaia A rE SMS Bt aT TT 
gia aides aS act R wafer aacladtes Aart ota asadte. wT ate 
midtat feat site. sre get weal Hriat VE MAT AT AeaTT TAT FETA TTT 
aa. wre exten oredt at ST AaeT eaiESs aot FT TA sea at aT aT 
ang. care facarega a afeat cieitet gr dtl. oem STE At AET AL TIER, 
Te at Get went ats dita faaate facaremat water ware sromieet TEA 
aneia watat cearenit feed. oomet wel amet. RG wala H Za wit ge, 
eq mnit eras aara seo feed at oat st wdaae Searwatt wate aia 


9 aiaear fda areear are oat ere aTARTe arate wTeaTat alata 
aA. ATA, TWATTET (2948) F. Yo. 
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faerie. oan faci amas ata atfracarax Faracrata fecal fasarfiee at 
rey ath aay regula faeatkd? ane aa fees at omedt dati Set TTT ATH 
at qaat aia weet ated ai aa feat orgie AEA feeg wa aAtTeMT- 
aftat gaa ala faeaiee. & dea fared sgare gt aregl Geearae Aaa Fer 
a gel sta age Bet cela F gaat ear seh tga soarfeety reareait face. 
ats fsa adie viftacoay ame afd foga srerat arrat abet 
WAT MAINT Bes slate, st Geel etegia az Frearteei quate Ha atest Kas Noa 
S aregia ate Seta. anteaters a aradt aga aratarat are} @ eat faarata 
goss aie aga aifras Kg era aay erewgrat farata aial et agl. wat 
reat FAA TATE TT wT as. AER’ amia ateaiat Sarreaa aie faearkea 
ge agers HT Wa Teatat mas Te Test fae wet Crater tH Hats 
Stet Ufa. agiac aia wefeae wea a aa sit Asie. NAST 
Haag gio aivst adata ae aifras aatal wat wate stat wi aTegl farsa 
aa sada atet dal. aa anit vty waar Se Bist a wa Beta watat fanz 
SS a amet faya uiget Het. gat feadt aroit aregia oifgeaea args shia 
a3, ad and #taa Ad. sist gitar a anit sterat awe aT Aa aaa 
stcara wfrarat are aut art. fare ate qazet fas a aa Tar Teas AAT 
qe wet. at ast & ame ater aeaat oda anit sea aTaearal ste 
aA aM FETT stat yeat Aelte ane a fare atlax sayy Hrgeata Tewcea 
am mite ad adel aime am dea seer aac car famet arate 
Sq athart steent amet Aet aa fareit agian daa atawa cat saat facet. 
Sei at atimt oiita wert aacla arated Ke agar aifras st ata ant 
ara aeq arts aa. aatat em fear et career writ aur. deat eth 
ams gait aaa so facat omega anfee cat ait dat faa aha 
aiftas st cist onatel aor ota amir fare sma atema arf. 
Set eae aia aiftas at ag dia atadia ciel aerat gm aat fear zg 
fuaet & wrai Feet agin fedt ga ms was a aataara ata. fart 
aieeta req orTet Bl ast. Aeat afar, at aa steal Saas ara are Gfota 
as, og aetna arr? | aeet teracraa afar aT aaa cat athata rest Ft 
aret anit adic. arart faermega wea nfs. aregt fat azarea Aret arate. 
at argia faareret ont ae at aaa ara agate frearadte geet alee 
a afeat oreatat gm aati ara ofeoa are aie gteits att ata we(H) ATT 
Rearat ata aiftas at ar go agl waaay. ga at gHA aTaaTT Fl AMT 
aaaia aft ga daa geen tS wlass a aera oat sfeat sftat Farrer 
ziraa aifias tt an to atars anit at aregia wa, AT FT git aa aa geite, 
aa diecaraxy eat faa wigl car aya ormeta at ama(as) Tat a avrat BW 
art agaia aiftaet. & aaa aart fase wea athara aiitas st ata aTstat wat 
Stata arrays TAT TU. | Fest Tee aS Sata aera fanaa aifras at say fearaaea 
watt dit at ages daar frre & sara gi He aA at gat SAT SVT. 
afta areas gare cat ait agaredie aat amma areata fers ae. Wiel 
aca derazrara seg wait fears at dha seat wart araarat frat 
atét.  aeet cam aifias at covet ater. strat waar amart aqaAe argia 
aaa aaa sara vitae a at anit ste exe Zi aattt strane aiftae 
at amas areal grt amd cura eaaaen achat diadtt aa wt ara aa 
aifracarasa sas Seracrara andl waa sor aiftas. ait saat 
sae wart foure tor, Aeet awe oteait Haacratatt Tart fast. vt fee 
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area dat wate frame aareacita aeee Ae. arth at aera aga aerat Beit 
anit atari she frat end ait ages saara gat cari feegurat waz areait 
fens et a Aa med ala gi Haat alitas sls saTHIA ass wee. 
aa ameadt avast sida wis geet. arat & Fists gare ane aot Arete are. 
gare went get stemae gerard ale FaraTsia aetHs TAVITT aia.  aegi 
Sraud Wat faa aA aater Gegi we sitet, deat cai aATs A TTEAT 
@iet AI aaa alas WT TaeT. gat ada ati ot reyA at aiftas.  aeat 
ait fred wart Boga aeatar Arad aala TAs HET Fa STAT Ht Ferrera: AFA 
St wart feet vendl. are feedt aadi ac ameas TET TaaAy at ZAKS 
HAA qs Heat. aeet sat aif cant aaa ca faafaert atl, cat wat AAT- 
sare caret wart feedt weal. areor wetter dt dita das Cave a otaraT ae WEA 
wre. was BT AI SAT aeATAT Tet A, AAT aay Ay wart grat at 
fava qatsaran stat wea aaa at facile Hot at aetatat J wea a FATA 
at daeiga Waa HLT TAT Biol at. Ha sia fasare wala ay aHEA Ra ate 
at aot ad ead BIST ATS Te TAA BTL ET TTS. ZT fara a war aifos QT 
ae a xt franiar de ware a weums areata ate atee at F anit are 
aest deen anita gm ats, sala ast wat am wet. ag afer ga 
ae at a qat amas att eeu gn Atal Aegi aras  HATET Bes at aah 
fsa at ante al ara, Heart wg ara gaa ae Hla we ata gt aatidta 
aie aint Wt fas aret al, at ams oansita agedt te oy, Tat Ts 
aga feaa a onreara dia a fa asian a mat aia amt mata fact 
gaat sine sade, taeda dt were aga wigl aris A Mat Awe aT AKA 
ante gcqeagia Stewra frat aret wa ote facare sieettia wee area at 
ate awet gens ai casera fear eta ateot waat atirangt farga 
aet, ana als andl qaws Aa, Teg al area As Aatasag Wet Aol, UAISA 
yh saat BS at Feared aifraerst art wart feegl_ seal. oat ara 
ara aime at aaa fea wtet at adh grated aint aT FT ge ade a seis, 
aire saa wea daa geoma arta Fer, aia a cesarat fear aeat freer 
aie fares dat faearkS at anf cre cista ser aera core aifitas at ara 
ait atet seat AN aaa, AtaT qurTaetTs Tet. ca Revere fercart Aa 
det, ama wasle avacere vistar ata, farsa fear fat aera wate 
Bara wa, coh fearrengars ata oa faeg ate, a at Gay wEHTA AS SEAT- 
ee Wat sat, Taras asad argh areot saat ae vy aaa FATA 
qraaeed sigt ata saat ASA aT Aa Ay TITS, dest art FT TATA 
Set Stee IS Sr, al ae aaerria var aged sgt eat gel, aT 
UEHAT AIAN Bla aseait + Tara nites sls ors, ala arg frada 
TA, wil Stee Tema diewat qaoot aH afwat Aer, carol ag WET a 
AMAT AT TTS TEA cata aAAeS at Z araeat alsa ast aegt aiegta fazat- 
FS at ga ws gt seg aura wara faegt at Grave aAKe ala, J alec afeea- 
at Meat BT Ms a aeattt ase faeaks at qed fea Fat wT gax at 
agar(a) Be at Gael ast aset AAT AMET. atgatar faredare Wharesta were 
aren gat, aA Net aifras st ae faeareara si Tes Flora rea, at 
factarcta wat free st AY aa aaaet a cat anfaerctit Aa facares et gH 
TH ct raoret A are aT aT sant Plat sl ategora at sata WS FAMATA. 
2 ditt daa aa a facedare ore gas a os faearw os ai aT Hg HTS, AegT A 
aifras ¥f cat asta wt atime anegta fasartta grat, ware Me art rents 
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wifteacarat cara BIT TIN Me a ee Teco care feast a de gear derma 
cara gt fecgt Bi are ze Hew ata aa Gaya wey, qarerae Fearaz 
Amat Gig, ales cata faerie at aeaasat Bra Weel wet ravi war at feet. 
faareren weaved ara at awd at. ait aga atest ody carl aaa ateent- 
ee goa Beas fanatkit gm area attac Guy us. eT wrearax 
car faaraitt ca afmacadit wregia at searaea ext facta afta a fare 
Mist Sa, CIMAST ATTST ATST Facata faasrera feats ates ax fren, 
a as facet) cay steed eg, mamas ares sare, wa fererca 
aa Bg Fen eat aiserra wifacatas carat wet alters geal fea da une 
faecal 2a Tenet aren Ts ATH ea na, fuss dea en fareia war alsa 
git fecgr wi was aaa fas fas wed wad come a wah aay debe cel gieh 
away & aed wa, fran en tae at fata wen, ferent crm eta wa 
Sfaat, ys anit ate fener wea ad cael cad are. aeet awtel ard, aig 
ST RTT SNS, a Saat = array de wiet. seg Fela Plat, Sitadae 
ferat faxal fear sae segue = ait aarem aia sera atest. aafeedy serelt 
SAN a Tat Wet. eae antl shar are anart Aaa dew wt wel. ala 
amet geet, at at aepaia faa} anit rete ag sates ceer arias, 
at ga(s)a wea sen csr Seracardt a afserd cach ase facta 
avast eafaertat Anas, Hal. avait ae frenfs ai ad aaitna Hraral aasrat ? 
wt atnas at art aritra ot att git dy atdaia atfrast. met ware ada 
areata Hat sae get. theagtt ages vais eases ear ae aera 
faedaria an Ser at qraria wa foes farer eqieta rarest ctaem at 2a, 
agine ataat SF Ht ge gaa Mami we away asceyy wel ary aks Aa. 


aaa TTe feeder at atgara alfiad af fad axarce at wa va fat gt 


AIST Wars ats we Ra ares teoat wire ae Fat gi at aes ober 
a ravia aiftacaray aaa frente sare aehi® give 8S. wae aeq fies oa 
wigt ae aya Gea gure ata att gare fees dem(S) at Hel, fae aster, fect 
aa ga Nee A waa wae ade, we. win faa sins afrard 
athares Aga aerefas = ocreedt daa F anier we. 


at gina detacaa: wd feae af da ured a) ad aie aaa anit 
atgta fat seat shat, wivat aaa dsut deat a= wigi HA gers cost 
att greasy ga, A qs, aia seat ait agen. wt ad sacl aaat 
WS AS HS armel at arth wer, are daa wemat heh ai’ geredt a 
ata at feaaa ast cet wer aerat a wae are anit adenne As, 
aia BS ala, a aret faniad’ area faa, F dest ecagre sais ferns 
areal Fae BT wet at fart aifias at sat gerax wears gn atl, 
Gaia ait onts at car tee. faamia ard sifted at feeds at aoe 


wel. aregt zeroit artge angie, ced fee ears grtes ethos aifitas, 


at am ait eet adhe me a fers at da aia a vanna st ene ser 
WH, RE wear sa TAs st foe ae. wiser ations faaata aifrad 


at aa mat waat ates ate ara gay at get cares fray atat? oat fata 


FLATT TAT AKITA Ate, Vie freareaasa wat aiftas vl. wes ate amt, 
Wet. RET TY Mg, Aegi AAT HIST aT emma gore gena we we 
STITT Tet ag ay venta feat alfas, art feat areh eat oneeta aa 


arta WITT WTS. gat ferry atatagt ears dex gy ower. aT, 
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erage ais ase sigh ae arate wee Ba fast Ga as a Fe ahs 
aa ata faa aa, eras ward ger wer da gat ta eta aafeh 
Cat dart ual. art omega Ueaqr aie Hey ail Sater = aa az 
geureat Veal wait weg attat dale wen aa weet, cadare 
ern fal aux are”! ted aaia Rai Ge tit da wa, a adefeat 
mM we Cru sie, wy dist aaa ag) wat seq asec Gad 
Tel Hes WET GAH AM Td T TRIS Ka sR aaa eda Gat. a Za 
sata at eta ae ate wie wigit sete feadi wt wa aia ga a 
HMA ST Rist iat F Ske ais We. Frey aawtetei wena are alte 
waa, di afserai reo sere wave Aegt wet esi qt aes. ase ax he 
Ea, FAT ASAT AMT, Mat SaRTRatl arr as Whew andl Hic waa Aa 
TS Sa. Te Toy gle wea ax seat aware. a seaia wat feces as 
ta Sfaeat eat, wait ae sagt wat ama wa. cm ala asa aria 
weal atat cra feats anat asa fem gies tata qed die wooed 
ATT AeA. WANT Masia Bea orearst ate seas gata aq ad 

Feta TART wet eae gard cert. aaet are ane aadafrai fear 
qe TT FINA wre wal qem gi. at wes was aa sate fears wast 
‘agar fart wa wea, deta adie omet ae feat fee aaa aed 
HSwasas AR Tints arat. aeatsen acreage wT agate weaias nreer seater 
SM FET ade Ao ArT FWA Aaraia ays gaa, al seit aret rans 
Vet Gs aT ITS HET ATT Hwa, We we atl ase afemaq seica 
cera. OM Tas ae as fea aatareat arg oma fe ama ag. woifeaa 
qeacara gat welt gat al at Taga wea, att gent share ant wigia fear. 
wat feral wrer srenax feat ards aia aa slat at Héteat age atta wz. 
masa wate sat agate fad Set at arent eae ae wi Aas alan 
Glat wet) gaa ag(at) aaete adh. aa atoll aifmas ai cat Fatal andl sealer 
GUTTA TUT THT TANT CATT AST BLT ATTA. NA TTS eet wlohe atest. 
HUA Hist. Teele Halt ge Hal ethers gadis det. wre ar atfras 
Bl AST LATS EL AT HSA Tea HVA TA. wat sega aiftas af qadarai 
Higt Ta BAIT TA, ATT FAA warsra sentia Tint wea adie. ans aa 
wat Gar aed aegat, wg ant falgdear Fa cant rena araidie aa atari 
fanart & gadis ates asaral ara vat Ae. atarden saea®e maar 
Tamaadt Bat aris facia aiga Wt ara aa aera atest gel. Bet sist 


8 RT GR Big areas al sire faa vege. ree et ala ately aegia 


aia WG wate Tela wes al. TET aT THAT a wae Ufgeat sea. 
eat fama ret sara atfas at ageasat aa fara asad ana, gt et 
meaia tat amd gear stat wea al. wa rama an fae ear see 
qraret Seat. att areett geet stat Hat feta. eet en Hara A cea at sat 
fact feaaia ate xavnit seacia Pea? cami aime af siex defies. a 
Stat Sat ats Algat aregh faa atta ginia ala war aaa geal. dae dnerar 
gt aaa water seRtia TTfaTs get. Aeet ast fret a art wigi cis 
eat HA Bestia wae fags amas alex Ba sees cam Fs. aeaarh 
SAT FEA UH wig Zia, At Telast. wT waa dee away gery Aa. cat areara 
facet aiftes st at matt et, ate are. awart aifiaes at art aig 
MAT Agi. aeet Fatal cra gewaia faer wacady aemy wesw qass, 
aT HUET TT ME AT Het ats, at daot a da dia at qarar wer a aw 
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qeatia at Aa a aaa avi avdarwis ga sr cara feegi, aah ara Fla Hea, 
revit facare a(s)er. aren fear Aste Sar uote, cata sole ant al. aeei 
set fasare svat at Bas at media cH ATT Te asta HRT Hea ea, 
cant dare | teuvae aoa «Soca |g} faaiedY ae a ote 
quanta Es, at andt qa adt aram ualgcta gel. aria afersia oe 
Bas a frase st rot frerrady ster cies are. atetet seite cifeet at giga 
Sf. oatg de gacaad waar ala wet art a asitet gery SEAT ST ae 
aime. ateqta wat Stat Sato seit. sears HSA SEHTHS ATE ATT. 
aitia wait aes at ger Wass wea Here EMeT da gle att ulgsct ast 
faaniatt qwist. aa gece Joa fat acerca usar ahi ait recta aiet 
qaaat. at aia asqurar adie aa aenfeaar fadtda tea hearer aegM 
dtet. cases farrell aregia Aaa warertre weTe cave sett ais aT fara 
qadiaet dataea at 2a 1 emaea saree at aaa alam atlas 
at aia Tt ama ania & aa. carqaer aregia award fasares at greta ara 
aaa otfest ? wammaea wardit at wat a adisaa asardt am, fat as 
MAGS We Ger cada Fer Aewta genta fear aga ataa faatet frat 
qe. adta asita wed, cata ardt ae wis as degi Me ara HTA AHA 
afa aaa dla aa, vat. aeiterga cit Fla went we, at argt Tetaeatar 
ASSHA ITT ge cata aie Sar faracareat He, cata areel staat Tsat. TA At aa 
ann a aes fda qisfaet a Fraga as at aa a aaa fata qe 
aisttarat ae yea dy Salata WTA wentta at amas Mears ga Correia 
aot, cata face Bat). mat adiga a Farcata aga aac aes a Aw AF 
Tastda MalaHt ati ae are zarat a sigh wisi awa ag arrat aa Ha 
qa draws aaa acta franigeat dadta dia zareat a ae spastt aa att. 
Maa (ST) ar eATATA DAA TATA FA AMAT AST als F AST AEs, ABT 
ama aft aat edt faa ara aaa qua cata FRA aH ASA aTseaT wa 
ZAIN Ma Rat, att arenas arqat aca gla aa. ag arais asitoy get 
qo pegs dart anf ata ware ae Alea Wa SMA AX AAT RA BeHria AeqaAr 
ap afeatat aaa Bost sal. AT Ay alert alet aE Haat gla woot. ste 
afgat farecamitia gat, wt Fee aeda ert asda gar forays 
a dfsa gena Maar one ga. wee ann fassdta facta ates aaa 
faded adia at aread area aiedt wer atsard, cari gla rea, aa wae 
weal ag ataxt die afeat srat aeet as feat aatte afvart art area 
tema fara seq alsa face. F wae Aaa. 


SEHUAIS SAA. 


AAA Feat WeIat MAA ara ane ad as, Baawa gas alas, sTsilara 
ay ac ad agenad a dheara ae satre aq wed waeaTAd asitarr are 
wast Foaut qaae¢ uga ga, ara ae asftars sfarmac He at Ta ag 
wie. a fact tg facia a temad asia ce cat aidt ate oniat a ceifeaara 
ara aT ASAT. | oeat cara aif at omar ate alecartl wa geile? wTIS AE- 
wala fera ae faaia aedile. aaet Uae siesta gaedt Umit waa 
Baila, ane AY was engin sal cag quot time omafwia ta wei. Zz 
ait are andl ae om aa. ade ate feat ana deter aatit qistt area 
qa weqraea aieilat Fat carn wes. at ames armraatts ait fera wifes, 7 
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VHT Wat WEMAS aa ATaTat Atal frat wacom” fereuist daria are 
ait. aartia wad SET Tenet oe(z)uatear frat ae agi de aeRR. 
Mas wi se Fart gat. at shra fege weit Ae. wa ane amiga aes 
maia vita Awe GA ATA MMT ears ga gat. wat st waar saad 
arent we fare HERA ASI TET ad hit ava gest aa adda da at 


fara fecar grat. Hott fete areat ate a raat Aga weagtia AI a sia ast 


WUT MEATS aeMTs TS ge. eae feary ferwera a feiss fray waa 
waa at a ara gant faaa amet Aa wa ae as ate gq aid deat 
Tat at. Asmat amt Neat aa geo. amt gum fact sit 
aaet glat, F wa Sais MIA a aiet arent gat wa adaia aad FS 
git. weet faaeriae sas alr aie a waa det aaa ant ctaia aaa 
feeg. ge ta gaafia ate ant sigh mecsmaea ait acet wg. sata ata 
SMTA At TEAT. NTATS att wit sea ard fesaara dort wes 
aa aurediafeai wa waa. «width fea aa feadta ateeaac anet ast at ada 
area at. maatasit ala a at aqoeit are(a)a area ret gla. 
cat wigt aes sta feegt, deat a at arena aaa awe ss. any 
Ua TATA ASG FST ATA Tale Wise HET ete tee a. Gea TAT ara 
WATE ae TIT GeeTg As, oegi awewt atlac qs aa we gone wt 
wa aT GTA Gre Wy as dara at gave Set ae. ata wea aed 
aerate wig fatcila aes wears aie aaderat ta Sea ATE Hala cha saz BIsz 
a Wa gqt aa ws. carat feta yea fees, ge da aatiax cha weearat an 


aeeredt faegt, aegt ae feaaia qaaat Gta a are we. wy wesc aca 


vat feqex sia fader dais omnis faadt meat ait ad feiss areca 
ear fart. carat aire fasta feegr wt aa. aay arcad faiiend a, 
wae aerasit & fear Yat amt sree amar ait wet ata 
AHTLAT ET WTS. aT AST Tat Stenzel ated oafeaaraia om 
fecgt. idl feaa ax aed Feary aracerssiat da atway acest 
wat Gt age Kat +s aA adie seq adda gercaa. aaa acerca faddt wea 
ame Forts Sat IT Atal aeaaat ger get, at agente agora 
WAT Ta Teaearha ATT Wat gtr gat, A ata sartqa ad acard she wiry 
THE eg WT gle. TET HreaaTaA gata wre Aisa aga feas aaa aed 
we git. cat garTae siete ch eal Aas seT gee Tae <atde 
aT alt ore afae. sata fasart ait arcavarat oe gerigt dere att 
WIS T MCHA aT aTTAT gatas aedt we Ha AX awn gaia aa 
BS Orel. alt sare ae aT we. ge anidte Bg qerdeer gar x afsorst 
aa He, Heat gla HA ser wines wes. at dag faedita ontafeai 
taewta TH wehes ai ates waiac wtardt aes aogig eas ant afeat 
qs say 7 IST THT caret Fart Ht Ayear Asia, 
aTat aste dat win seq fegrac gaadt wert aig aw wea aaat at 
weet wet. sat fat acer’ waite wa cia vies Nae aaaindy wiz 
alt arat weaT ame deter a gar sean fadtetexr fat aera gore 
TENT areas} gta, ea aaa fadtent wet ATT TATE 
atid ga wate aoe dae. gat adt dena aan Feel ediex 
aint quatre wigl vaex srt ay qret 20a Naat HEA Tae. wa aed 
wacararenst frarit alent aa gaat atee adit. ge armera aaa arama 
FETT Ta ats TAA masts sTeHa aad faddl ata 
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saa Tat att at ose aest at det, vias ata afar ats i * 
Heart wal eran as dieratt wiead aes woe fate. deat Ahroritacts | 2 
aT ata wet ameaede sreHKa Feast qa wie qq wea fee". | ae 
salt oti Gea sme Tea wary Wal geet géle Tate fefgoata fort Ae. a 
aig aga wre gi ah fare aradt amet Fel at sla aA — 
(AHHL BEST a)... TSS FS SCHIST ASAT FEST... TAT... (ATHT  & 
7) i fa 
alam fad araremesaa ated Pa, ATA ART aS VAT ET et fess Tan 
qatiast wi sea dao fasts armer ate mee TE Ta a TTC 
ainiaet ata gia. feos aatem ay a ame deiet aay ares et. canted 


aay alta mat «aTatat «oo treatae faaw mate TEER Ta 
ws. cara HIgTa walt staat fet wet. a aga BeHT FATA 
124 


